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PREFACE. 




This brief outline of the origin and development of 
art is intended for the use of students, as introductory 
to the many comprehensive standard works on the 
subject. 

Free use has been made of these standard works 
in the present volume ; and to them the student is 
referred who may desire to pursue the study in its 
various branches. 

Dr. Wilhelm Liibke's well-known " History of Art " 
is especially recommended. It has been republished 
in this country, and for its comprehensive treatment 
of the subject, and the charm with which it invests it, 
cannot be too highly esteemed. 

A full index will be found at the end of this volume, 
in which the pronunciation of proper names has been 
given by phonetic spelling. A glossary also has been 
added. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF ART. 



PRIMITIVE ART. 

The earliest utterances of all children are very much alike, 
no matter to what language they are the prelude. The same 
phenomenon is observable in the rude artistic attempts of sav- 
age nations, which bear a striking resemblance to one another, 
no matter what the subsequent development of artistic skill 
may have been. 

The earliest attempt at monumental construction is the tumu- 
lus, or mound of earth which marked the burial- 
place of the fallen hero. These earth mounds are 
found not only in Europe, but in America. Blocks of stone 
served as similar memorials. 

The next step in advance is the combination of stones is 
circles, as at Stonehenge, Eng, (Fig. i). Here we see a nid; 
attempt at posts and lintets. fn other places we find several 
of these posts and lintels combined to make a tomb-chamber. 

The pyramidal form, with which we are so familiar in Egypt, 
seems to have been a favorite among many primi- 
tive nations. We find it In the TeocalU of Giiatusco 
in Central America (Fig. 2), as well as in the probable restora- 
tions of the temple of Bel in Mesopotamia, supposed to be the 
Tower of Babel, 
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Sculptnre. 



Sculpture seems to have originated in decorative art. Carv- 
ings on iiorn and ivory are found among the fossil 
remains of the paleolithic and neolithic, or first 
and second stone ages. During these prehistoric periods 
metals were unknown, with the exception of gold, which was 
used occasionally. 





Primitive Art, 




After the stone ages comes the bronze age, which takes its 
^came from the bronze implements which are found among the 
remains of the time. 

In the iron age iron was used 
for weapons and household imple 
ments. During these ages the art 
of decoration advanced, and much 
feeling was displayed for beauty of 
form and outline. 

The subjects of the decoration 
were rude imitations of braids 
fabrics, vegetables, and animals 
In Fig. 3 we see decorative sculp 
tare approaching the statuesque. 

Objects of art similar to those 
buried under the civilizations of the 
Old World are to be found among 
the savage tribes of America and 
the Pacific Islands ; and we learn 
from studying them that man must 

rise to-day out of barbarism to the full stature of modern life by 
the same stages which characterized his growth centuries ago. 




I 
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EGYPTIAN ART. 
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H From the incoherent remains of art in pre-historic ages we 

turn to consider art in Egypt. The transition is an 
f^P '"" abrupt one. Art has passed from childhood to ma- 
turity, and left no traces of any intermediate state. 
Growing out of a civilization whose origin is lost in obscurity, 
we find architecture, sculpture, and painting well developed and 
under fixed and definite rules. 

Our knowledge of Egyptian history is derived from the writ- 
ings of Greek and Roman authors and travellers, 
from the lists of kings drawn up by Manetho, an 
Egyptian priest living 263 B.C., and from the inscriptions on 
the monuments themselves. There is diversity of opinion 
among Egyptologists regarding the date of the accession of 
Menes, the first Egyptian king whose name we know. Some 
believe that all the dynasties mentioned by Manetho succeeded 
one another ; others assert that in a larger or smaller number 
of cases they were contemporary, and ruled in ditfe-ent parts 
of Egypt. A table is given on p. 27, in which the important 
authorities for the chronology are noted, and the great monu- 
ments of Egyptian art are named in connection with the dynas- 
ties to which they are to be ascribed. 

The Egyptians were of Semitic origin, as the type of the 
face in sculpture shows. The skull was fiat, the 
brow receding, the eyes small and oval, the cheek- 
bones prominent, the bridge of the nose slightly curved, and 
the lips large (Fig. 5). They were a practical people, with very 
little imagination. 



HUtoTT. 



Race. 



GovemmeDt 
and relig^ion. 



Their king was looked upon as the representative of the gods, 
and was himself worshipped after his death, "The 
theology of the Egyptians," says Eusebius, "ac- 
knowledged that the universe is God, composed of 
several divinities which constitute his different parts," It was 
a system of polytheism for the many, while a more refined phi- 
losophy concerning the nature of God was reserved for the 
priests and the initiated. The worship consisted of prayers 
recited in the temple in the name of the king, and of elaborate 
processions. 




EgypiUn HcKda in Rtlicf. 

Each temple was dedicated to a triad of gods, — the father, 
the mother, and the son ; and different triads were worshipped 
in different places. At Thebes, Ammon. and at Memphis, 
Phtah was looked upon as the father of gods and men. Only 
Osiris, the god of the world of departed spirits, was honored 

■ in all parts of the country, every devout Egyptian speaking o£ 
the dead as " in Osiris." The transmigration of souls was one 
of the chief features of belief, and embalming the dead was a 

' religious duty. 
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InscriptioDB. 



It has becQ said with truth, "the Nile is Egypt." The 
vial deposit left by the annual overflow of the 
has reclaimed the valley through which its course 
lies from the surrounding desert. It served also as a high-road 
for conquest and for commerce. Building-materials were floated 
down from the quarries of Upper Egypt to the sites where they 
were to be used ; and artificial canals, constructed for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the country, served the purpose of taking "Cam 
stone inland. I 

It is only within comparatively recent times that the inscrip- 
tions upon the monuments have been deciphered. 
The name of the characters in which they are writ- 
ten, hieroglyphic or picture-writing, is associated in our minds 
with something hard to be understood, and should recall to us 
that it was a sealed language until the deciphering of th( 
inscription on the so-called Rosetta stone. 

Upon this stone a decree o£ the priests of Memphis is 
graved in the hieroglyphic writing of the monuments, in tlii 
demotic character used by the people, and in GretV 

The ancient cities of Egypt are " heaps ; " and we hiVe only one 

example of palace architecture, — that of Rameses 

p^wmids ^^^ ^"^ Medinet-Abou. The land, however, is rich 

in ruins of tombs and temples. There are tl 
distinct varieties of tombs : the first and most important 
Pyramids, 

It is said that the step-shaped Pyramid of Sakkarah is mon 
ancient than the Pyramids of Gizeh, which are situated in one 
of the necropoli or burial-places of the ancient city of Memphis. 
Before studying the construction of the largest Pyramid, we 
must settle it in our minds that it is but a gigantic tomb among 
many hundreds of smaller tombs of the same description. It 
was to the others what Cheops was to his subjects; for Egyp- 
tian art, in architecture as in sculpture, expressed power and 
superiority by size. 
The surroundings of the Pyramids are desert sands. 






P 

lore 



mantled brick walls, human bones bleaching in the sun, and 
desolation, which tells us we are in the region of the dead. 
Near the eastern facade of each Pyramid was a temple, prob- 
ably for funeral rites. The world-renowned Sphinx, a figure 
sixty-five feet high, cut from the solid rock, and representing , 
the god Armachis, is about nine hundred feet south-east of the ] 
Pyramid of Cheops, and is older than the Pyramid itself. The 
Great Pyramid (Cheops), which will ser\'e as an example of all 
the rest, was built in steps, and then covered with a smooth 
casing from the top down. This casing has disappeared. 
The entrance to the Pyramid was originally concealed, and an 




intricate system of passages was devised to deceive those who 
might attempt to rob the dead. 

As typical examples of the second variety of tombs, we may 
take those of Beni-Hassan (Fig. 7). There are two parts to 
these tombs : First, an outer construction of one or more rooms, 
either built, or, as in our illustration, excavated in the rock. 
These were used as places of assembly for the relatives of the 
deceased. Second, a well opening in the floor of one of these 
rooms, and leading into an undccorated subterranean chamber 
where the mummy was deposited. The entrance to this well 
Was closed up after the mummy had been put in its place. 



I 




Tombs of 
the kings. 



The third class of tombs includes those of the kings of tbt 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties. 
They were marked by no visible buildings, and the 
entrances were careEuUy concealed. They consisti 
ed of a series of chambers excavated in the mountain sides 
When a king ascended the throne he began to construct 1 
tomb. At his death the work ceased abruptly, as we see froni 
unfinished chambers and wall-paintings. Thus the length < 
a king's reign determined the size of his tomb. In the earliej 
tombs, as those at Beni-Hassan, we have scenes from the life 
the departed; in later ones, as those of the kings, strange syi 
bolical pictures representing the judgment of the soul, and 1 
journeys in the lower world. 







From the tombs we pass to the consideration of the temple^ 
and their accessories. A complete Egyptian ten 
pie was always surrounded by a high outer wall i 
crude bricks (Fig. 8). From the gate of this wall an : 
of colossal statues or sphinxes led to the pylon towers whi^ 
flanked the entrance to the open fore-court. Some templd 
had two pairs of pylons, and two fore-courts. The fore-coxu 



was usually enclosed by a colonnade. You next passed into a 
dark, columned hall, and from this again into the inner sanctu- 




surrounded by a number of small chambers used 
lial purposes. The columns of the temples 



capitals represented 



ary, which 
for various 

were of great size. The 
closed lotus-flowers (Figs, i r, 
12). In later temples, as at 
Edfou, more complicated or- 
ders may be found, as the 
Osiride columns which had 
figures of Osiris in high re- 
lief on one side, as well 
as four-sided capitals with 
faces of the goddess Hathor 
(Fig. 13). The columns, ceil- 
ings, friezes, and other parts 
of the temples, were colored. 
Red, blue, green, and yellow 
were used ; and in many cases 
the colors retain their brilliancy to the present day. The 
walls of the temples and the columns were usually covered 
with low reliefs or intaglios. The subjects of these decorations 
related to the king who founded the temple. He is depicted 
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adoring the gods, offering sacrifice, or victorious in battle. \w 
later or Ptolemaic temples the subjects of the pictures in the 
different courts have distinct reference to the use of the courts. 
In the fore-court, for instance, the king is being recognized by 
the gods. The most celebrated temple is the Great Temple at 
Kamak, and the columned or so-called hypostle hall there was 
one of the wonders of the world. The Temple of Denderah ^^ 
is in a more perfect state of preservation. ^^| 

I— I 
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Obelisks (Fig. 14), huge monoliths of granite, were oftfl 

.. . erected at the entrance of temples. Their form 1 

supposed to symbolize the rays of the sun. Thej 
were decorated with hieroglyphics. 

Sculpture and painting, like architecture, had their fixi 
types in Egypt; and, although some of the earliest statiu 
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(Fig. 15) seem to point to a degree of freedom of execution J 
unknown in later times, they form the exception and not the ' 
rule. The paintings in the tombs and temples scuip,uje 
were executed " a secco," that is, on a dry coat of and paint- 
plaster or stucco, and are to be distinguished from ""S* j 
"fresco" paintings, or those executed while the plaster was I 
wet. Painting is so closely allied to sculpture in Egypt, that 1 
what is said of one applies to both ; and we shall therefore take 
no separate notice of the former. The colors were simple, and 
laid on without any attempt at shading. The bas-reliefs v 
often covered with a thin coat of stucco, and painted. They I 
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were sometimes bona-fide low reliefs, but ordinarily they were I 
executed " en creux ; " that is to say, the reliefs were sunk so J 
that the highest parts were on a level with the surface of the n 
wall. Perspective was ignored : objects were represented as on 
a map. The head and feet of figures were in profile, but the 
body and the eyes were in full view. We must not believe 
that this was done because the Egyptians lacked skill : a much 
more satisfactory reason for it is, that the artist wished to tell 
more than he could if he depicted objects as they actually 1 
appeared from one point of view. Mr. Head calls attentioi 
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""0 the bow-case and quiver of arrows in Fig, i6, crossed on| 
one side of the chariot. Probably, in reality, one was on one ' 
side, one on the other. Numerous instances of a like char- 
acter might be given. Power and majesty were expressed by 
cclossal size : as an example, see Fig, i6, and compare the 
figure of Rameses with those of the archers and of his sons. 
In fact, the end and aim of Egyptian painting and sculpture 
seems to have been narration, and not representation. 




The statues of Memnon on the plain of Thebes, the only two- 
left of an avenue of similar colossi, are examples of a class of J 
Egyptian figures that impress us by their vast size. There are' 
many small portrait-statues of the kings. In these there is a 
stony individuality about the faces ; and, although the attitude 
is almost always the same, it is an attitude of solemn repose 
that seems to fit our ideal of a Pharaoh. 

It has been asserted that art in Egypt was fettered by the! 
priests; but E. Soldi is of the opinion that the want ot proper, 
instruments, the hardness of the materials used, and the f: 
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that such gigantic works must have been executed by workmen 
rather than by artists, combined with the isolated and unchan- 
ging character of the people, is sufficient to account for the con- 
ventionality of their art, without laying it to the charge of the 
priests. His views seem to be in accordance with the impres- 
sion made upon the mind in the presence of the monuments 
themselves. They speak of a despotic power, accomplishing 
gigantic undertakings, not by the skilful application of limited 
means, but through the brute force of vast masses of human 
beings. 



Chronology and Art in Egypt. 
CHART I. — Chronology and Art in Egypt. 

lil = Maiietlc Bey. BsBuiucn. L=Lcpiiui. W = Wilk[iUDn. 



H. a 

B.C. 5004 B.C.44«> 


B.C. 3892 


W. 

B.C. 2691 


Ancient Empire, 

Date of accession of Menes. 


'''l^d'll. Thinite. 1 
III. Mcmphile. ( 

VI. Elephantine 
VU. and VIII. Hemphite. 
IX. and X. Hcracieopoliie. 


Possibly PjTamid of Sakkorah. 

The Great Pyramids. 

Tombs at Necropolis of Sakkarah, as Tih 

and PhUh-hotep. 
EI Kab tocks. Necropolis at Abydos. and 

Zawyet el MaMn. 


M. 

B.C.3064 


B. 
B.C. *8oi 


B.C. ^3° 


W. 

B.C. 203. 


Middle Empire. 


XL Theban. Necropolis at Thebes. Dtah-abouT Negcah. 
XII. Theban. Tomba of Beni-Hasian. Obelisk at Beli- 
XIIL Theban; XIV. Xolte. opolis. 
XV., XVI., and XVII.. Shepherds. Traces of Shepherds at S4n, the Tania of the 


M. 

B.C. 1703 


B. I- 
B.C. 1638! 


W. 

B,C. 1520 


New Empire. 


XVIII. XIX.. and XX. Tttban. 

XXI. Tanite. 
XXII. Bubastite. 
XXIIL Tanite; XXIV. Saile. 
XXV- Ethiopian. 
XXVI. Saitc. 
XXVII. Persian. 
XXVIH. SaitcjXXIX.Mendesiar. 

sian. 


Goornah. Rimcseum. Bal«l-Molouk. 
MedinetAbou. Tombsin Valleyof WesL 

Temple of Khons. 

Part of south wall of Kamak. Small Tem- 
ple north of Karnak. 

Rocks of Hamamii near Kcneh. Some 
buildings at Phil a:. 


H. 
B.C. 33J 


a 

B.C 33J 


L. 
B.C. 33^ 


W. 
B.C. 331 




XXXII. Macedonian. 

XXXIII. Greek. 

XXXIV. Roman. 


Portal at Elephantum. Granite Sanctuary 

at Kamak restored. 
Phitx. Portal of Temple of Khons. Deir 

el Medineh. Edfou hypostle hall at Eaneh. 

KomOmboB. Speos. Denderah. Ermenl. 
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CHALDEAN ART. 

Primitive civilization established itself along the courses of 
mighty rivers ; and we turn from the Nile valley to the Tigro- 
Euphrates basin, where a succession of nations have left traces 
of their art. It is, of course, possible that the plain of Shinar 
was inhabited as early as the valley of the Nile ; but we have 
no authentic traces of the existence of a kingdom there prior to 
that of the Babylonian or Chaldaean Empire, B. C. 2234-1230. 
Chaldaean art, in common with Chaldaean civilization, was rude 
and primitive. The most important buildings were temples of 
pyramidal form, built of sun-dried or baked bricks. They were 
constructed of upright stories decreasing in size towards the 
top, and from three to seven in number. The ornamentation 
consisted of buttresses, half-columns, shallow recesses, or pat- 
terns in terra-cotta cones. Neither cornice, capital, base, nor 
diminution of shaft, is to be discovered. Arches are employed 
in narrow doorways, but not as a decorative feature. It is 
believed that a vaulting of brick or gypsum plaster was used in 
some large chambers. In point of fact, the art of the early 
Babylonian Empire should be classed with primitive art. No 
iron implements are found among the ruins ; and, although the 
inhabitants displayed great skill in carving gems and in weav- 
ing different fabrics, their civilization was probably very back- 
ward in other and more important respects. 



ASSYRIAN ART. 



The Chaldaean Empire was succeeded by that of the Assyr- 
ians, a nation of Semitic origin. Their Erovern- 

, . . , , , , The people, 

ment was monarchical; but they had a written 

code of laws, and the absolute power of the king was moder- 
ated by the advice of his counsellors and the officers who were 
placed over the different departments of state. The king was 
commander-in-chief of the array, supreme judge, and high-priest 
of Assur, the god " who created himself." The priests were a 
privileged class, supported by the temple revenues. A portion 
of the spoils of war belonged to them. They studied astrology, 
and practised the arts of divination. Their sabbaths were their 
most interesting religious feasts. These days were observed 
in a way that calls to mind Jewish regulations. We may add 
that this is not the only point of similarity between Jewish 
and Assyrian manners, customs, and legislation. 

In the thirteenth century B. C, Babylon was taken by Tig- 
lathi Nin, and Upper and Lower Mesopotamia were 
united to form the Assyrian Empire. We have 
ample artistic remains of this period, but chiefly in sculpture. 
The palaces and cities, owing to the perishable nature of the 
materials used in their construction, arc now literally heaps. A 
special interest, however, attaches to them, for they were for 
the most part built by the kings whose names are familiar to 
1 in the wars of Israel ; and the discoveries that have been 
made in the various excavations have been of such a nature as 
to confirm the truth of the Bible records. 

In the chart on p. 35 we have a list of the important build- 



Babylon. 
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ings, and we shall mention particularly only the ruins of tb< 

palace of Khorsabad, the most perfect yet uncovered. 

Khorsabad is situated about fifteen miles north of Nineveh, 

The city is nearly an English mile square. Its 
KhorsBbad. , "' , ■'.. , , ^ . 

gates have been discovered : they were m pairs, 

one entrance for chariots, as we see by the grooves of the 

wheels left in the stone ; the other for foot-passengers {Fig.17). 

The palace is built so that the entrance is protected by the 

city. 

The river Tigris flowed in front of Koyunjik and Nimroud, 

and protected them ; and at Khorsabad there is an insignificant 

brook, the Kausser, which was probably dammed up so as to 

make a lake in front of the palace, which was built upon an 

artificial terrace. This terrace was 650 feet by 30 feet, the cubic 

contents 12,675,000 feet. At was faced with stone. There were. 




in the palace itself thirty courts, around which were grouped 
two hundred and ten separate rooms, halls, and galleries. The 
women's apartments were carefully secluded. The walls of the 
principal rooms were wainscoted with alabaster slabs carved in 
relief. Other rooms were decorated with paintings. The u 
story of the palace was of wood. The portals were guarc 
by huge symbolic figures of winged bulls. On the pfdace t 
race are the ruins of the only authentic Assyrian temple j 




Assyrian Art. 

discovered : it was a pyramid of seven diminishing stages, 
four of which remain. They were probably painted different 
colors, and dedicated to the seven planets. Inside of the city 
are the ruins of a building which may have been used for the 
accommodation of guards and inferior officers, The destruction 
of Assyrian buildings is so complete that a degree of doubt 
must always exist in our consideration of the restorations given 
by different authorities. 




So little is known of the state of painting in Assyria, that 
it ia hardly worth while to touch upon the subject 
at all Traces of color are visible in the bas-reliefs. *'t?^^ 
and a few fragments of wall-paintings show that 
the art was not unknown ; but we are ignorant regarding the 
perfection which it had attained. 
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The sculpture of Assyria, however, is a field for the 

study of which we have the most ample materials. 
Sculpture. _,,,_.. 

It resembles the fc-gyptian m certam prommerit 

characteristics. It is conventional. The artist strives to rep- 
resent the "actual, and the historically true," not the pictur- 
esque. " Unless in the case of a few mythic ligures connected 
with the religion of the country, there is nothing in the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs which is not from nature. The imitation is always 
laborious, and often most accurate and exact. The laws of rep- 
resentation, as we understand them, are sometimes departed 
from, but it is always to impress the spectator with ideas in 
accordance with truth. Thus the colossal bulls and lions are 
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represented with five legs, that they may be seen from every 
point of view with four; the ladders are placed edgewise 
against the walls of besieged towns, to show that they are lad- 
ders and not mere poles ; walls of cities are made dispropor 
tionally small, but it is done like Raphael's boat, to bring them 
within the picture, which would otherwise be a less complete 
representation of the actual fact. The careful finish, the 
minute detail, the elaboration of every hair in a beard, and 



Assyrian Art. 

every stitch in the embroidery of a dress, reminds us of the 
Dutch school of painting, and illustrates strongly the spirit of 
faithfulness and honesty which pervades the sculptures, and 
gives them so great a portion of their value. In conception, 
in grace, in freedom and correctness of outline, they fall un- 
doubtedly far behind the inimitable productions of the Greeks; 
but they have a grandeur, a dignity, a boldness, a strength, and 
an appearance of life, which render them even intrinsically 
valuable as works of art ; and, considering the time at which 
they were produced, must excite our surprise and admiration." 
- — Herodotus, by G. Rawlinson, vol. i, pp. 495-497, first ed. 




The bas-rctiefs represent the life of the king in war and in 
peace. In battle he is seen with the Feroher or bird over his 
head, symbolizing the protecting care of the deity (Fig. 2 1), The 
kings of Assyria had a park stocked with wild animals supplied 
by the tributes and presents of subject peoples. Some of the 
finest sculptures are those where the king is hunting these , 
animals. The spirited appearance of the horses, the power \ 
with which the lions are represented, impress every observer. 



It is interesting to note the decadence of the spirit of the hunt 
as represented in the later period of Assyrian art. The lions 
are carried to the spot, and let out of cages, rather than started 
in the open. Indeed, we may detect even in sculpture the 
incipient signs of a decaying empire, which in less than fifty 
years crumbles to pieces. 




Chaldaa, Assyria, and Persia. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CHART.— CnALDiEA and Assyria. 



Babylonish or 

CHALDiCAN Empire — 

B.C. 2234- 1 23a 


Temple of Bowariyeh at Wurka, part of Mugheyr 

Temple. 
Birs Nimroud, restored by Nebuchadnezzar probably 

on ancient plan. Mujelib^, probably base of Temple 

of Bel us. 


Assyrian Empire — 

1st Period. 

B.C. 1250-909. 




Assyrian Empire — 

2d Period. 

B.C. 909^45- 




Asshur-banipal. 
B.C. 884-850. 


North-west palace of Nimrud. Nimrud supposed to be 
ancient Calah. 


Shalmaneser II., 

his Son. 

B.C. 850-823. 


Central palace of Nimrud. Black obelisk, Nimrud. 


Assyrian Empire — 
3d Period. 
B.C. 745-647. 




TiGLATH PiLESER IV. 

B.C. 745-727- 


Central palace of Nimrud rebuilt, and south-east palace 
built. 


Sargon. 


Korsabad. 


721-704. 




Sennacherib. 
B.C. 705-681. 


Koyunjik. 


ESSARHADDON. 

B.C. 681-667. 


South-west palace of Nimrud. 


Asshur-banipal or 

Sardanapalus. 

B.C. 667-647. 


Central palace. Koyunjik. 



CHRONOLOGICAL CHART. — Persia. 



I. — Early Persian AcHiCMENiDifu 
B.C. 558 to B.C. 331. 

Cyrus to 558 

Cambyses . 

Darius. • 

Xerxes. 

Artaxerxes II. Mnemon 

Alexander at Arbela . 



558-529 
521-486 
486-465 

405-359 



2. — ARSACIDi«. 

B.C. 250-A.D. 226. 

3. — SASSANIDiC 

A.D. 226- A. D. 641. 



Founds Passargadae . . B.C. 580 

Builds at Passargadae . . 525 

Persepolis palace ... 521 

Halls at Persepolis and Susa, 465 

Repairs Persepolis and Susa. 405 
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PERSIAN ART. 



The Medes occupied the leading position among the Oriental 
s about 630 B, C, and seventy years later the 
ns gained the upper hand. 

Both Medes and Persians belong to the Aryan race, and the 
family known as Indo-European. Their civilization seems to 
have begun in the fifteenth century B. C, in Bactria; and the 
only knowledge that we have of it is gained from the study of 
the earliest portions of the Zendic writings. Their religion 
was based on the doctrines of Zoroaster, and seems to have 
consisted chiefly in the worship of one all-wise and supreme 
god, Ahura-mazda. About the middle of the ninth century 
B. C, the Medes settled in that tract of country which bears 
their name, and were brought into contact with Assyrian civili- 
zation. 

We can trace its influence in both Median and Persian arts. 
In sculpture it seems to have predominated ; but architecture, 
which must have been developed previous to any intercourse 
with Assyria, in spite of many points of similarity, bears the 
stamp of original fancy and genius. 

Following the plan which we have already adopted, we shall 
refer readers to the chart for a chronological list of Persian 
ruins, and confine our attention to the most celebrated, i.e., the 
Tuins of Persepolis. 

They are situated upon a vast platform ; its greatest length 
fifteen hundred feet, its greatest breadth nine hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The stones used are very 
large, some of them from forty-nine to fifty-five feet long, and 



from six and a third to nine and four-fifths feet broad. This 
platform is composed of three distinct terraces, at different 
heights above the level of the plain. The southern is twenty- 
three feet, the northern thirty-five feet, and the central forty- 
five feet high. A magnificent staircase leads from the plain to -I 
the platform, and smaller staircases connect the terraces. The J 
ascent is very gradual, the rise of the steps not more than four J 
inches. 




" The arrangement of these stairs is peculiar; none of them J 
being at right angles to the buildings they approach, but all 
being double, apparently to permit of processions passing the 
throne, situated in the porches at their summit, without inter- 
ruption, and without altering the line of march," 

There are five important and distinct buildings upon the I 
platform ; four on the central terrace. 

These buildings are the palaces of Darius, Xerxes, and Art- J 
axertes III., the "Hall of Audience," and the "Eastern EdkJ 
fice." 

In woodcut No, 22 we have a general view of the ruins a 
they now stand. In the foreground we see the Propyliea, 
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gateway of the palace of Xerxes, behind that to the right the 
pillars of the Great HaJl of Xerxes, and in the distance the 
remains of the smaller halls of Darius and of Xerxes. 

The type of all the buildings is very much the same. A 
square hall with a roof supported by four, sixteen, thirty-six, or 
a hundred pillars, is surrounded by smaller rooms or corridors 
and porticos. The stairs that lead up to the palace of Xerxes 
are decorated with bas-reliefs. The doors are guarded by huge 
bulls strikingly like those of Assyria. It is interesting to notice 
that at Persepolis we have several examples of those buildings 
mentioned in the Bible as "gates." These were not the 
entrance to a city, but buildings where business was transacted. 
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In some such " gate " Abraham bought his field, and Mordecfl 
sat at Susa. The " gate " attached to the palace of Xerxes has 
two public entrances guarded by bulls, and one entrance lead- 
ing to the palace. The roof is supported by four columns. 

The palace of Darius has been restored by Mr. Fergusson 
from the tomb known as that of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam. 
"This tomb," he says, "is an exact reproduction) not only of 
the architectural features of the palace, but on the same scale, 
and in every respect so similar, that it seems impossible to 
doubt but that the one was intended as a literal copy of the 
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other. Assuming it to be so, wc learn what kind o£ : 

rested on the double-bull capitals " (Figs. 23, 24). — Fergusson, J 

Hist. Arch., p. 176, vol. L 

The most magnificent of the square halls is the Hall of I 
Xerxes. The bases of seventy-two columns still remain in ' 
place. It has been said that "in linear horizontal dimensions ' 
the only edifice of the Middle Ages that comes up to it is the j 
Milan Cathedral, which covers 107,800 feet, and (taken all in ] 
all) is perhaps the building that resembles it most in style and j 
in the general character of the effect it must have produced on ' 
the spectator," 
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The Great Hall of Audience is the last work we shall men- 
tion, and is in many respects the most remarkable on the whole 1 
platform. Its ruins consist of four groups of pillars sixty-four 1 
feet high- They bear capitals of half-gryphons or half-bulls | 
back to back. The slender shafts are ornamented with vary- j 
ing richness. The bell-shaped bases of the columns are deco- I 
rated with two or three rows of pendent lotus-leaves. Very J 
little doubt can exist respecting the fact that the roofs were of,] 



wood, the form of the capital is so evidently adapted to suj*^ 
port the ends of the beams (Fig. 22), Much controversy exists 
regarding the material of which the walls of this audience- 
chamber were constructed. We cannot enter into the details 
of the matter here ; but we may say that the heat of the Per- 
sian summer suggests the likelihood of an arrangement of hang- 
ings such as is described in Esth, i, 5, 6. In such a summer 
palace the beauties of art must have been enhanced by the 
blue sky, green prairies, and distant mountains of Khurdistan, 
seen through the spaces between the hangings. 
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The remains of Persian sculpture are much less complete 
than the Assyrian, which have been well preserved under the 
crumbled bricks that buried them ; while the Persian sculp- 
tures, on the contrary, have suffered much from exposure to the 
weather. The subjects and their treatment 1 
ity to A 
adopted in many cases. 
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; but a style of higher relief seems to have b« 



SYRIA AND ASIA MINOR. 



The traveller who has pointed out to him the sites of Tyre 
and Sidon on the Mediterranean coast of Syria 
finds it difficult to realize that they were once the 
central points of the commerce of the world. 




It Amnth trauynd^. Fiom Rcnao. 



The Phcenicians, who founded them, were of Semitic origin, 
and emphatically a nation of merchants. They excelled In the 
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CMtlng of metals and the mamifacture of glass. They poa- 
■ossed the secret of a beautiful purple dye, and were skilled in 
the execution of gold and silver embroidery. 

Their spirit of commercial enterprise induced them to found 
colonics in Greece and the neighboring islands, in Sicily, Afri- 
cft, and Spain ; and they were tbe medium through which the 
civilization and art of Central and Eastern Asia were imported 
into Europe, 

What we read of their architecture reminds us of the build- 
ings of Assyria and Persia, with their wooden and brazen col- 
umns, their ceilings panelled with cedar, and their walls covered 
with gold. 




I 



The only distinctively Phoenician form in architecture thatl 
we know of is that represented in the accompanying illustra-f 
tion of a tomb from Amrith, 

It is built in cylinders, decreasing in size towards the top,! 
which is shaped like a dome. 

"Great as is the interest which centres around the results of ■ 
recent explorations in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 

Hebrewart. , . , , 

lem, the discoveries have not been o: a nature to 
enlighten us concerning the art of the Hebrews. Some of thej 
original courses of stone in Solomon's Temple, and a few tombi 



Syria and Asia Minor. 

which belong to late Jewish or Roman times, afford very little ] 
basis for restorations of Jewish buildings. The description of 
Solomon's Temple in the Bible reminds us of Egyptian tern 
pies ; but, for the present at least, the student of art can form ■ 
no accurate idea of its appearance. (See Fergusson, p. igi, 
voL i.) Painting and sculpture were forbidden among the Jews. 



■ 




The only important artistic remains left by the early inhabit- 
ants of Asia Minor are tombs. For our present 
purposes these may be classified under three 
heads : — 

1st, Those of Lydia are the most primitive (Fig, 27), In 
the illustration we see one of these Lydian tumuli. 

2d, In Phrygia we find many rock-cut tombs with a facade 



carved in imitation of tapestry (Fig. 28) ; while in Lycia the 
rock tombs seem to be modelled after wooden buildings (Fig. 
29). 

The few remains that we have of early sculpture in Asia 
Minor are insignificant. Their style, if they can be said to 
possess one, is a combination of the styles of Egypt and of 
Persia. 

Whether art in Asia Minor would have developed any origi- 
nality or not, it is difficult to say; for, when Greek colonies 
established themselves there, Greek ideas extinguished what- 
ever life there may have been in the indigenous art of the 
country. Most of the architectural and sculptural remains that 
have been discovered belong to one or other of the periods of 
Greek art. 





GREEK ART. 



" We perceive now coming to the front a race that will not," 
as M. Taine says, " suffer itself to be vanquished by 
a great reUgious conception as in the case of the 
Hindoo and the Egyptian, nor by a vast social organization as 
in the case of the Assyrian and Persian, nor by great indus- 
trial and commercial practice after the fashion of the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians. In place of a theocracy or a hierarchy 
of caste, and of a monarchy or a hierarchy of functionaries, 
and of great trading and commercial establishments, the men 
of this race had an invention of their own called the city," 
The Pelasgians, the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula known 
to us as Greece, are the link between the Eastern nations and 
this new and gifted people. Very little is known of them ; but 
their civilization was Oriental in character, and was probably 
at its height at the time of the Trojan War. 

Some time after, a tribe known as the Dorians descended 
from the mountains of the North, and conquered the Pelopon- 
nesus, Rivalry between this hardy race, and the more refined 
and pleasure-loving lonians, a powerful tribe already estab- 
lished there, seems to have brought out the best points in the 
characters of both ; and the fusion of the two races produced 
the perfect Greeks. 

It is difficult to believe that these Greeks are a branch of the 
same stock as the great Oriental nations, so essentially do they 
differ from them in all the salient points of their national 
character. 



Ulysses is their typical hero. He is not head and shoulders 

taller than others, neither is he a Samson among 
Character. , . ■ , , 

them : he is the man of many expechents, the man 

who knows how to extricate himself from a difficult situation 
by the use of his intellect rather than his strength. 

The mountains, valleys, and harbors with which Greece 
abounded favored the existence of numerous small states which 
were either at war with one another, or united against a common 
enemy. The state that wanted to secure power and allies relied 
upon the intellectual abilities of its leading meh as much as on 
the numbers and discipline of its little army. The mind, how- 
ever, was not developed at the expense of the body. The 
climate favored a healthy out-door life ; the clothing worn was 
simple and graceful ; while frequent contests in running and 
wrestling served to develop and to exhibit physical beauty. 
There was nothing awful in the Greek religion i the gods 
and goddesses were men and women, differing from 
the men and women o£ Athens only in the posses- 
sion of greater beauty and keener intellect. 

Given such circumstances and such a race, and the product 
was classic art, that carefully rounded system which never under- 
took what it couki not perform, and which, if it described a 
smaller circle than has been attempted by art in other times, 
described one which couM be completed by the mind and the 
hands of men. 

Greek archhecture well deserves the name which has been 
applied to it. It is an order, an intelligent, logical 
working-out of the principles of construction in- 
volved in the use of the post and lintel. The post 
is the upright, the lintel the horizontal support ; in other words, 
the post is the column, the lintel tl-e entablature. 

There are three important members in the entablature of a 
Greek order, — the architrave or principal beam, which rests 
directly upon the capitals of the columns ; the frieze or orna- 
mental band; and the projecting cornice, which protects the 
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frieze and architrave, as the capital protects t 
the inclemencies of the weather. The column i 
also divided into three parts, — the base, whic 
is an expansion of the shaft, having the same rcl; 
tion to it that the foot has to the human figure 
upright support ; and the capital 
or bearer, which has been likened 
to a hand spread out to receive 
the weight of the architrave. 
The pediment or gable is the 
triangular space at either end 
of a building between the cornice 
of the entablature and the cor- 
nice of the sloping roof. 

There are three varieties of 
columns and entablature, — the 
Doric, invented and most fre- 
quently used by the Dorians ; 
the Ionic, named after the loni- 
ans : and the Corinthian, a more 
elaborate style of later date. 
These are called the three or- 
ders of Greek architecture. We 
shall now proceed ■ to note the 
points of resemblance and differ- 
ence between them. 

The Doric is the simplest of 
the three. The shaft has no 
independent base, and rests directly upon the stylobate or floor 
of the building. In order to emphasize the col- 
umn as a vertical support, and to give variety i 
the effect of light and shade upon it, the shaft is cut in chan- 
nels or flutes varying from sixteen to twenty in number. The 
decrease in the size of the column towards the top is not effect- 
,e<I by a straight line, but by a curve called the entasis. This 
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is a curve outward one-eighth of the height of the column, and 
thence a curve inwards to the capital. Several fillets or nar- 
row bands, and a cavetto or concave moulding, separate the 
echinus, or lower member of the capital, from the abacus or 
square block upon which the architrave rests. The Doric archi- 
trave is plain, without ornament of any kind. The frieze is 
divided into triglyphs and metopes. The metopes were origin- 
ally open spaces, and the power of support was concentrated in 
the triglyphs, short rectangular blocks with two flutings on the 
flat surface, and two half-flutings at the angles. A triglyph 
was placed over each column and in the middle of the space 
between ; and the vertical flutings gave it the appearance of 
greater strength, and served to point out its place in the con- 
struction. If you will glance a moment at the illustration of 
the Doric order, you will sec that if the corner triglyph were 
placed as usual over the middle of the column, and the frieze 
were filled out with a half-metope, il would give us the impres- 
sion that the corner of the building was very insecure. Sup- 
pose the metopes to be open spaces, this apparent weakness 
would be a real one. To avoid this difficulty the triglyph was 
moved to the extreme corner of the frieze ; and, in order that 
the space between it and its ne\t neighbor might more nearly 
correspond with the spacing of the other metopes, the interval 
between the corner column and the one next it was slightly 
decreased. The little "drops" of stone which were placed 
above and below the triglyphs under the mutules were called 
guttEE. The cornice projected over the frieze, and was finished 
by the cyjiin rt-cta, or gutter from which the water was carried 
off through carved lions' heads. Acroteria were the pedestals 
at the apex and lower angles of the pediment, on which palm- 
shaped ornaments or small statues of men or animals were 
placed. " They offered," say.s Rosengarten, " an testhetic con- 
trast to the sliding effect which would otherwise have been. 
produced by the oblique lines of the gable." 
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The Ionic order is lighter and more graceful than the Doric. 
The height of the column is from eight and a half 
to nine times the diameter of its base, while the 
best Doric was only about five and a half times its diameter. 
The columns are farther apart, being separated by two diameters 
in place of one and a 
half, as in the Doric. 
A greater appearance 
of lightness was given 
by increasing the num- 
ber of flutings which 
divided the surface of 
the column. These are 
twenty-four in number. 
They are deeper than 
in the Doric order, and 
are separated from each 
other by a fillet or nar- 
row band. They are 
finished above and be- 
low with a circular end- 
ing. The Ionic column 
has an independent 
base; the most com- 
mon form is the so- 
called Attic base, which 
consists of two tori or 
convex mouldings and a 
cavetto or concave. In 
our example we have a 
more complicated form 
in which there are several cavetti, and the tori are cut in a 
scries of annulets or rings. 

The diminution of the shaft is less than in the Doric order. 
An ovolo (a convex moulding), richly decorated, takes the place 
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of the Doric echinus. It was partly hidden by the cushion- 
hke scroll which surmounted it, and which was finished on 
either side by strongly projecting whorls or volutes. The Ionic 
column was not adapted to be used at a corner, as it did not 
look well in profile. To avoid this difficulty, the volutes of cor- 
ner columns were some- 
times made to meet diag- 
onally at both sides. (See 
corner column of Erecthe- 
um, Fig. 40.) 

A moulded band sepa- 
rated the whorled abacus 
from the architrave, which 
was divided into several 
layers, or fascise, projecting 
slightly one above the 
other. 

The frieze is not divided 
into blocks as in the Doric 
order, but consists of a 
continuous line of orna- 
ment. The cornice is con- 
structed of a series of 
bands and mouldings, each 
one projecting above the 
other, and is terminated 
by the richly carved cynia 
recta. The square tooth- 
like ornaments on the 
cornice are the so-called 
dentils. 

The Corinthian differs from the Ionic and Doric chiefly in 
the form of the capital. Its proportions, however, 
are more slender than the Ionic, as the height of 
the column is sometimes ten times its diameter. The base 
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mentioned in connection with the Ionic order as the Attic base 
is usuaJly employed 

Much more space is devoted to the capital in the Corinthian 
order than in either of the others. 

Its shape is that of an expanded calyx, and the decoratio 
upon it are borrowed from the vegetable kingdom. Just above 
the astragal, a narrow moulding encircling the column, two 
rows of leaves spring up. There are eight leaves in each row, 
and the leaves of the second row spring from the interstices 
of the first. Stems and buds curl up from among the 
leaves, and form a scroll at each side, and a volute at each 
angle of the capital. There are many varieties of the Cor- 
inthian capitals, but our illustration will serve as a specimen 
of them all. The most common decoration is the conventional- 
ized leaf of the acanthus, a species of thistle. The Corinthian 
entablature differs from the Ionic, only in its ornamental details. 
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We shall now consider the different classes of Greek build- 
ings, referring students to the chart for a chronological arrange- 
ment of the existing remains. We shall direct attention first 
to the temple. 

Its earliest and simplest form in Greece was the templum in 
antis (see Fig. 33), where columns were introduced 
to form a portico between the projecting walls of ' 
the celta. The prostyle {Fig. 34) was a temple 
which the corner columns of the portico were detached from 
the cella walls. The peripteral temple was entirely surrounded 
!by a colonnade (Fig. 35) ; the double peripteral had a double 
colonnade (Fig. 36). In the pseudo or false-dipteral space was 
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left for a second row of columns, but the columns themselves 
were omitted. 

In the three examples given in the plates, we have the 
archaic, the transition, and the perfect Doric temple. The first 








of these is the peripteral temple of Poseidon at Passtum {Fig. 37). 
The proportions of the columns are heavy and massive, the dimi- 
nution of the shaft is very great, and the height of theentabla- 
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ture is equal to about half the height of the column. The 
temple was an hypaethral temple; that is, the cella was lighted 
by an open space in the roof. 




The temple of Theseus, built to contain the remains of that 
hero brought to Alhens eight hundred years after his death, 





The view we have is a restoration. This temple was built upon 
a base of stone-work, and is both peripteral and amphipro- 
stylus. There are eight columns at each end, and seventeen oi 
each side. We must bear in mind, that, in reckonii.g the 
umns, the corner column is counted twice. 

The proportions are those of the best epoch of Doric. Th^ 
height of the columns at this period varied from five and a half 
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to six diameters. The upper diameter of the column equalled 
about five-sixths of the lower, and the height of the entabla- 
ture and pediment was about one-third the height of the col- 
umn. In its decadence the proportions of the Doric order 
were slender even to effeminacy. Steps led up to the pronaos, i 
which had a six-columned portico. Here the offerings to the j 
goddess were kept behind iron railings where they could be 
seen, but not approached. The cella proper was entered by a 
large door, and was divided into three aisles by two rows of 
columns, nine in each row. According- to some authorities it 
was hypasthral, and the central nave was not roofed over. The 
celebrated gold and ivory statue of Athene stood in this nave. 
In the opisthodomus, the third division of the cella, treasures 
and documents were kept. The sculptures which decorated 
the temple we shall study later. 

As an example of an odd form of Greek temple, showing 
that when there was any reason for deviating from 
the usual plan, Greek architects did not consider Qreet j 

themselves bound by conventionalities, we may temple, 
instance the Erechtheum (Fig, 40), another one of the buildings 
on the Acropolis at Athens, It is a double temple in the Attic- 
Ionic style, and is dedicated to Athene Polias and Poseidon 1 
Erectheus, the two gods who according to ancient legend con- ] 
tended for the patronage of Attica. . j 

The main building consists of a long cella running east and ] 
west, A portico of six Ionic columns leads to the shrine con- 
secrated to Athene Polias. A solid wall of masonry separates ' 
this from the western cella of Poseidon. A portico on the 
north, supported by six Ionic columns, leads into a narrow cor- 
ridor, from which the shrine of Poseidon is entered by three j 
doors with a short ascent of steps. 

The western facade was adorned with a row of columns and j 
windows, an unusual feature in Greek temples. At the south- j 
<m end of the corridor was a small portico inaccessible from ] 
without. Its entablature was supported by six caryatides, fig- J 



ures of maidens, sometimes used in Greek architecture in place 
of columns, but only when there was a light weight to be carried. 
The sacred olive-tree, which Athene gave to Athens, was kept 
in this enclosure, which was called the Pandroseum, The salt 
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well and the dents of Poseidon's trident were to be found in his 

sanctuary. 

From the temple we turn to the temple-enclosures with their 
entrances. The Lion Gate of the Acropolis at 
Mykenae (Fig, 41) belongs to the archaic period of 

Greek art, and is celebrated on account of the relief from 
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which it takes its name, and which is one of the few sculptures 
of the time now extant. {See Fig. 41.) 

By far the roost splendid of these portal-erections is that 
of the Acropolis, or citadel, of Athens. Indeed, it has acquired 
an almost exclusive right to the name of propylasa. 
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f was erected 437-432 B.C. : its architect was Mnesikles, and 
it cost two thousand and twelve talents. A broad flight of 
marble steps led up to a portico fifty-eight feet wide, supported 
by six Doric columns. Five entrances corresponded to the 
spaces between the columns, while a paved marble road with 
grooves cut for the wheels of the chariots broke the line of the 
marble staircase, and passed through the middle entrance which 
was broader than the others. The interior of the propylaea 
was divided into three naves by six Ionic columns. Steps led 
I tip into a kind of posticum with six Doric columns and i 



entablature and pediment similar to those of the portii 

Two wings of the propylsea present blank walls to the front, 
so as not to attract at- 
tention from the cen- 
tral building. They 
had porticos which 
opened upon the flight 
of steps. The north- 
ern wing contained 
the celebrated paint- 
ings by Polygnotos 
from subjects out of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and was called the Pii 
acothek. 

We have no ruins 
of Greek dwelling- 
houses or palaces, and 

can judge of them 

only from descriptions. 

It is highly probable that the Pelasgians, with their Oriental 
tastes, built many palaces ; and in some cases the 
treasure-houses which are supposed to have be- 
longed to them remain. The most interesting of 

these is the so-called Treasury of Atreus at MykenEc. It con- 
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tains a large chamber, forty-eight feet six inches in diameter. 
The roof is built of courses of stone, each one projecting 
beyond the next lowest until one stone caps the whole. The 
decorative details are quite interesting, and are evidently o£ 
Asiatic origin. 
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Greek tombs are very numerous, but are not so important t 
ID some other countries, where they are the chief monuments I 
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of art. Earth mounds and rock tombs belonging to the early 
periods of Greek art are found in Asia Minor, in the Greek 
islands, and in Greece itself. 

The stflai, " narrow, slender slabs of stone, gently tapering 
towards the top, with the name of the deceased upon them," 
are the most common form of monuments for the dead through- 
out Greece. 

Among the more elaborate tombs, 
the most splendid is the tomb of Mau- 
solus, one of the wonders of the world. 
It was erected to the memory of her 
husband by Queen Artemisia. 

A Greek theatre was of a semi-cir- 
cular shape, and consisted of three 

parts, — the orchestra, or 
Theatres. "^ e , ■ 

place for dancing, which 

formed almost a complete circle ; the 
semi-circular series of raised steps sur- 
rounding the orchestra, for the use of 
spectators ; and the stage building, to- 
wards which all eyes were directed. 
The odeum, which was used for musical 
performances, was smaller than the 
theatre, on the same plan, and roofed 
over in order to increase its acoustic 
properties. The stadium for gymnastic 
exercises, and the hippodrome for foot- 
races, were oblong. 

Choragic monuments were erected to 

hold the tripod or three-legged stool, 

the prize given to the victor in a miisical contest. They were 

often very beautiful. In our illustration the tripod 

is lacking. It was placed on the triangular capital 

that crowns the building. 

In conclusion we may make a few remarks upon some of t 



general characteristics of Greek architecture. The building- 
material was stone ; and although wood was employed for 
roofs, or in portions of the interior, the construction was not 
in any way influenced by its use. 

There is no doubt that polychromatic decoration was em- 
ployed by Greek architects, but there is great difference of 
opinion in regard to where and how it was applied. 

Greek buildings impress us not by their size, but by the 
beauty of their outlines, and the harmony of their proportions. 
It is now a well-known fact that every line in the Parthenon is 

section of a circle; but the curves are so delicate as to have 
remained unnoticed for centuries. There is, perhaps, no better 
tribute to the merits of Greek art than this very circumstance 
that we are conscious of the beautiful without seeing the 
processes by which it is produced. The prominent lines in 
Greek architecture were horizontal and not vertical. Princi- 
ples, not rules, governed the architect, as we see from the 
variations which he made from commonly received plans where 
circumstances required it. 

Above all, Greek architecture was an organic whole, and not 
an amalgamation of borrowed elements. It attempted to ex- 
press nothing by means of symbolism. All its forms were 
simple and easily understood, and appealed, therefore, not only 
to the man born and bred a Greek in the days of Pericles, but 
to all nations and all time. 



GREEK SCULPTURE. 

The first plastic works of Greece were undoubtedly marked 
with a strong Oriental impress. They were the creations of 
the artisan rather than of the artist, and consisted of sumptu- 
ous decorations applied to armor, household utensils, and the 
like; The description of Achilles' shield in the Iliad gives us 
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an idea of the splendor of this kind of work. The f 
Gentations of the gods were symbolic, a stone or a piece of 
wood ; and the earliest complete images were of wood. These 
wooden idols were very rude, but were considered specially 
sacred, even in later times. They were supplied with elaborate 
wardrobes, and were dressed and washed by regular attendants. 
Metal statues and day images of the gods were introduce(i— 
towards the close of the archaic period of Greek art. 
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The Cesnola marbles now in the Metropolitan Museum form 
a link between Oriental and Greek art, and are of 
great value on this account. 

According to Muller, the custom of making statues of ath- 
letes began about the fifty-eighth Olympiad; and it is clearly 
apparent that life was infused into art through the study of 
mature necessary for the production of these semi-portrait 
statues. The sculptures from the Temple of vEgina now in 
Munich afford an excellent opportunity for verifying the truth 
of this statement. 

In the picture before us (Fig. 46) we have the central group- 
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from the western pediment. The subject, like that of the east- 
ern pediment, is taken from the Trojan War. Ajax and other 
heroes are disputing with the Trojans for the possession of the 
body of Achilles, Pallas Athene has stepped between the com- 
batants, and taken the fallen Greek under her protection. The 
figures of the warriors are full of life and action ; but a vacant 
smile upon the faces, even on that of the dying man, show that 
portraiture and the expression of any thing but physical pas- 
sion was as yet an unexplored region to the Greek artist. The 
stiff archaic figure of Athene, dressed in a helmet and coat- 
of-mail, reminds us that the devout sculptor wished to repre- 
sent the goddess in the tradition- 
al attitude of her early statues. 
These marbles belong to the sec- 
ond period of Greek art. The 
proportions of the human figure 
in this period are short and com- 
pact, as we see in an exaggerated 
way in the metope from Selinus 
(Fig. 47), where Hercules is car- 
rying off two cercopcs or goblin- 
like females. The muscular de- 
velopment is a little exaggerated ; 
and the grouping of the figures is 
too symmetrical, harmony being 
attained by parallelism rather than 

by balance. Great care and elegance is displayed in the treat- 
ment of hair and drapery. 

The transition from this to the succeeding period is marked 
by the statues of athletes executed by Myron, which we can 
readily see are greatly in advance of the ^gina marbles (Fig. 

48). 

In the beginning of the next period of art, we have two 
leading Bchools in Greece, Athens and Argos, and two 
artists whom we may look upon as the advance-guard of the 
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Phidian style. These are Calamis and Pythagoras. We will 
not touch upon their works, but will pass on to those of Phidias, 
who superintended the public buildings that were erected 
during the administration of Pericles. 

Judging from the praises of his contemporaries, his forte lay 
in the production of chrysele- 
phantine or gold-and-ivory stat- 
ues. None of these statueaJ 
are now in existence. ■ 

One of Athene stood in the^ 
cella of the Parthenon : it was 
thirty-eight feet high. The 
goddess was erect : the deli- 
cate folds of the tunic, or chi- 
ton, contrasted with the heav- 
ier folds of the gold peplus, or 
veil, which could be removed at 
will. On the asgis, or breast- 
plate, was a golden Gorgon's 
head. The face and hands 
were of ivory. In her left 
hand the goddess held a spear, 
and in her outstretched right 
hand a figure of Victory 
feet high. 

On the base of the stal 
the battles with the Amazons and the birth of Pandora 
carved in relief. 

The most celebrated works of this period, and those which 
we can study most carefully because we have them in a most 
perfect state of preservation, are the sculptures from the 
Parthenon, the work of Phidias and of his pupils. 

The cella of the Parthenon was surrounded by a frieze 
hundred and twenty-four feet long, on which the great 
. Athenaic procession was represented in relief. The festii 
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of this goddess took place every four years. It terminated 
in a procession, in which all the people took part. The object 
of the procession was to convey in solemn state to the temple 
of Athene Polias the peplus, or sacred veil, upon which some 
mythological subject had been embroidered in the Propylaea 
by virgins chosen from the best families in Athens. The veil 
was probably placed on the knees of the goddess. 



On the western side of the cella, we have the procession form- 
ing. Some are mounting their horses, some seem to be wait- 
r for friends, others arc holding back their impatient steeds. 
On the northern and southern sides we have two streams of 
the procession : on the north, horsemen, victors of the games, 
in chariots with drivers, and representatives of the alien resi- 
dents in Attica, who were obliged to bear sunshades, chairs, 
vases, saucers, pitchers, etc., to remind them of their depend- 
ent position ; on the south we have again horsemen and char- 
I iots, led by the presiding magistrates of Athens, with deputa- 
I tions from the colonies bringing cattle sent to be sacrificed on 
I the occasion. On the eastern pediment are the twelve gods. 
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virgins carrying gifts, and the chief magistrates who marshal 
the two streams of the procession. In the centre a priest 
receives the sacred peplus from the hands of a boy. 

The reins of the horses, staffs, and other accessories now 
missing, were of metal ; and the hair and draperies were gilded 
and colored. 




In these reliefs we see that the archaic stiffness that chanM>[ 
terized earlier works has vanished. The exaggerations and 
angles in the muscular development have been softened, but not 
to the point of effeminacy. The drapery is extremely grace- 
ful, and not so elaborate as in earlier times; while a similar 
change may be seen in the arrangement of the hair. Above 
all, expression takes the place of the blank smile of more 
archaic faces. 




The fragments of the sculptures of the eastern pediment 
seem to mark it as the masterpiece and crowning feature of 
the whole. The birth 
of Athene was the 
subject, and the at- 
tention of the attend- 
ent deities was fixed 
on that one central 
point, Lloyd speaks 
of the wonderful ef- 
fect of space suggest- 
ed by the declining 
chariot of the moon- 
goddess in one angle 
of the pediment, while 
the horses of the sun- 
god rise from the sea 

in the opposite angle, — an effect which he thinks must have 
been heightened by varying degrees of interest and excitement 
displayed by the gods, 
increasing in intensity 
with their proximity 
to the central figure. 
The news of the new 
birth on Olympus 
reaches the extremi- 
ties of the firmament 
as a vague and indis- 
tinct rumor. The at- 
titude of the Fates and 
Seasons, which are 
pendants in the ex- 
treme ends of the pedi- 
ments, bear out this theory. 

The statues of the western pediment are in a less perfect 




state of preservation than those at the eastern end. Athene, 
as the tutelary goddess of Athens, is staying the inundation 
which Poseidon would bring upon the land. 
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It of the ^rthcnaQH Londoa. 



Waves, and groups of marine deities, occupy the space behind 
Poseidon, who draws back at the command of the goddess. On 
the other side we have the chariot of Athene, Erechtheus, 




Phidias may be said to have revealed the gods anew to the | 
Greeks in the types which he created. The Venus de Milo is 1 
a reproduction of one of these. In it we have a pure and 1 
elevated ideal of the goddess o£ love. 

Jupiter Olympus, as represented in the gold-and-ivory statue 
made for the great temple at Olympia, was another of these 
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types. We can probably form some idea of it from the accom- 
panying woodcut of a coin of Elis. Tlie Greeks looked upon 
it as a misfortune not to have seen this statue before death ; for 
in seeing it they saw Zeus the omnipotent ruler, and the bene- 
factor of men, face to face. 

We are tempted to close this account of the Fhidian period 
of sculpture with a quotation from North's "Plutarch," given 
in Lloyd's "Age of Pericles : " — 

" For this cause, therefore, the works of Pericles are more 
wonderful, because they were perfectly made in so short a time. 




and have continued so long a season. For every one of those 
that were finished up at that time seemed then to be very 
ancient, touching the beauty thereof, and yet for the grace and 
continuance of the same, it lookcth at this day as if it were 
but newly done and finished, there is such a kind of flourishing 
freshness in it, which telleth that the injury of time cannot 
impair the sight thereof, as if every of those aforesaid works 
had some living spirit in it to make it seem young and fresh, 
and a soul which lived ever, and kept them in their good con- 
tinuing state," — North's Plutarch, p. 165, 

Athens, as we have said, was not the only centre of Greek 
sculpture at this time. The school at Argos reached its highest 
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point during the same period, under Polycletus. His colossal J 

statue of Hera, which has been preserved only in 

other cen- 
the doubtful excellence of a copy, was said by some xzt»oi •n. 
to have rivalled the works of Phidias, 

He carried the representation of athletes to great perfeo I 




PotyclRiu, Naplo. 



tion, and one of his statues was looked upon as a canon of 1 
proportions for the human figure. 

At the close of the Peloponnesian war there was a revival J 
of sculpture under Scopas and Praxiteles. Their works were J 
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characterized by increased softness and delicacy of outline, 

great sweetness of expression, and almost too much finish in 

details. (See Figs. S7 and 58.) 

The realistic tendencies of the Argive school under Lysippus 

present a stronger contrast to 

the idealism of the Attic school 

than in the time of Phidias. 

As an example of the Greek 
portrait-statues of the day, we 
give in Fig. 59 a reproduction 
of a portrait of Sophocles. 

After the Macedonian con- 
quest in Persia, art again re- 
vived; but it was no longer 
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associated with freedom and the state, but existed to gratify 

luxurious rulers, and to add its charms to the splendor of court 

life. 

The most influential schools were at Rhodes and Pergamoi 
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The character of the works oE the time was theatrical; an<)| 
pathos was expressed to an extent almost inadmissible 
marble, certainly inadmissible 
according to the Phidian idea]. 
The Laocoon group is one of 
the most characteristic and well- 
known works of the school of 
Rhodes. Laocoon was a priest 
of Apollo, and was destroyed at 
the altar with his two sons by 
serpents sent from the gods to 
punish his blasphemy. The cen- 
tral figure of the father ex- 
presses the most intense mental 
and physical agony, as he strug- 
gles in the coils of the serpents, 
and sees his two sons inextrica- 
bly entangled by the venomous 
beasts. 

It will be noticed that the fig- 
ures of the sons are subordinated 
in size to the central figure. 
Some portions of the sons have 
been restored. 

The greatest works of the | 
school at Pergamos now in ex- 
istence are the so-called Gigan- 
tomachia, reliefs representing the 
battles between the Gods and the Giants, recently excavated \ 
at Pergamos, and now in the museum at Berlin (for a full f 
account see "American Art Review," Nos. i6 and 17). Of Ihs J 
famous compositions of battles between Attalus and EumenesJ 
and the Gauls, there are but a few single figures 
existence, of which the so-called dying Gladiator, at Rome, is I 
one. 
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The Farnese Bull, now in the Naples Museum, is another 

work of the Rhodian school. 




Tbe I>ring Gladiatoi. Rone, Capiloline Muieom. 



During the Macedonian period, portrait statues, glorifying the 
different kings by representing them as deities, exercised the 
skill of the greatest artists. 
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^ 



The earliest office of Greek painting was a humble and 
subordinate one; i.e., the coloring of statues and architectural 
details, and the execution of various kinds of decorative work. 
It developed later than sculpture and architecture, but, like 
them, reached its height during the age of Pericles. It was 
more nearly akin to sculpture than to our modern painting, and 




its charm was due to beauty of outline, and simplicity of color 
and grouping. No works by Greek painters are extant, and 
our knowledge of what they did is confined to descriptions in 
classic writers. We can, however, form some conception (rf 
the character of their work by studying the paintings on 
Greek vases; but we must bear in mind that these were exe- 
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cHted by inferior artists. There are two archaic styles of 
Greek vase-paintings. In the earliest there are no traces 
of Oriental influence : figures are rudely represented in profile. 





black or brown on yellow ground (Fig. 62). In Fig. 63 we see 
Eastern ideas gaining ground. The figures are in rows and 
friezes, and the lion and tiger are introduced as well as the 
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animals of Europe. These vases are fair examples of that 
process of painting called skiagraphy, which was said to have 
originated in drawing from shadows. 

The next step in advance was the pencilling of lines on the 
black figures, and it was probably in this style of outline paint- 





ing that Polygnotos excelled (Fig. 64}. From these we pass 
to vases where the groundwork was painted black, and the , 
figures left in the original red, and then lined in black. In i 
these "red-figured " vases we can trace the advance of painting ] 
in attempts to produce illusion. In Fig. 66 we see a vase of 1 
the period of the decline in the art. 



The compositions of scenes on the vases of this late period 
are stiff; in the plate we have two rows of figures, the upper 
row supposed to be behind the lower, but this circumstance is 
not indicated by any attempt at perspective. Many of the 
figures were personifications of the powers of nature. About 
65 B.C., the manufacture of painted vases ceases. "The art," 
says Woltmann, "had lasted long enough to give us a faithful 
reflection, if only with the imperfections proper to a humble 
industry, of the graphic arts of Greece in the several phases 
of their history." 
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ETRUSCAN ART. 




The Etruscans are supposed to have been related to the 
primitive inhabitants of Greece. They established 
themselves at an early period in the central part of 
Italy ; and from the sites of their towns, which were such as 
to be easily defended, we may infer that they supplanted the 
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previous inhabitants. Their cast of mind was practical and 
gloomy. Their religion, judging from the tomb paintings, was 
a dualism, good and evil spirits contending for the souls of the 

dead. In Etruscan architecture we find Greek 
j^^^ forms imperfectly understood, as, for example, the 

triglyphs. The most important elements in the 
architecture of this ancient people are the arch and vault 



The arch was known to the Assyrians; but the Etruscans were 
the first to use it extensively, and the Romans, as we shall see, 
borrowed it from them. 

The only important architectural works of Etruscan times 
that remain are city-walls and tombs. The latter are very 
interesting and numerous. Some of them are mounds of earth 
and stone, with a foundation of masonry ; others are cut in the 
rock, and have Egyptian-looking pillars to support the roof. 
The paintings found in many of these tombs are extremely 
interesting. 
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Painting. 



The Etruscans excelled in bronze-work, and executed vast 

numbers of statues in this material. We can form 
Bronies. 

some idea of the extent to which they carried this 

art, when we are told that the Romans are said to have taken 
two thousand bronze statues from Volsinium 
after its capture. 

Painting was a favorite art with the Etrus- 
cans. The walls of their tombs 
were usually covered with colored 
outline sketches. The subjects of these paint- 
ings were scenes from every-day life, such as 
///■r\\^ dances, hunts, banquets, representations of the 
' W Mllifl worship of the dead, of funeral ceremonies, or 
of the condition of the soul after death. 

The importance of Etruscan wall-paintings 
in the history of classic painting is very great ; 
because, whereas our practical knowledge of 
Greek painting is limited to the pictures on 
vases, in Etruscan tombs we can trace the 

riG. Dg. iijt EOmcan , , , , , . 

Omiof. Fiortnce. progrcss of the art irom the archaic style 
through its different phases until it disappears 
in Grajco-Roman work. In Fig. 70 we have a painting from 
an Etruscan tomb in which Greek influence is quite percepti- 
bler The upper row of figures represent a luxurious feast ; in 
the lower row we have a boar-hunt in a wood. The wood is 
indicated by a few sparse trees. 

The picture is taken from the Grotto della Querciola, one of 
the tombs at Corneto. 

The Etruscans were also celebrated for their small metal 
works, candelabra, jewelry, armor, and vases. Many of their 
vases can with difl^culty be distinguished from Greek work. 
These lesser productions were much prized in foreign landsi 
even in Greece ; and it is probable that Etruscan art degen- 
erated to a mere trade during the latter part of its existence. 
The art of working in metal was highly developed in the East, 





decorative work first created a taste for Eastern forms it 
Burope. 
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ROMAN ART. 



When we pass from Greece to Rome, we find ourselves in a 

totally different atmosphere. The individual is merged in the 
state, and the relations of life are studied from a purely 
practical standpoint. The Greek was a diplomat : the Roman 
was a citizen, a soldier, and a legislator. The Greeks were 
inventors : the Romans were conquerors. Greek culture 
spread over the whole world ; but Roman conquest, Roman 
laws, and Roman civilization paved the way for it. 

The gods of Rome were not idealized men and women as in 
Greece : they were the "rulers of human affairs, and the pro- 
totypes of human virtues." Their will was not ascertained 
through the ambiguous utterances of oracles: it was a decisive 
"yes" or "no," revealed by signs in the heavens, and inter- 
preted by augural science. 

Whatever the Greeks borrowed became thoroughly incorpo- 
rated in the body of Greek life. The Romans had the wisdom 
to appropriate what was good in the institutions of the nations 
they conquered ; but, while they made it their own in one sense, 
it never lost its original character, so that Roman laws, Roman 
religion, and Roman life form, as it were, a long and splendid 
triumphal procession, bearing- spoils from the nations that one 
by one acknowledged the power of Roman arms, and sought 
the privileges of Roman citizenship. 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 



Among the Greeks the outward form revealed the internal j 
structure of a building. Their architectural decorations, like | 
the drapery of their statues, served to show off to better ad- 
vantage the grace or strength of that which they concealed. 
The Romans took the prominent features of their construction 
from the Etruscans, i.e., the arch and vault, and, adding to them 
the Greek column and entablature, produced a system of archi- 
tecture, that, in spite of all its magnificence, never became an 
organic whole. The Romans had neither the desire nor the 
ingenuity to conceal their plagiarism. Practical good sense 
and executive ability are everywhere shown in the construction 
of their buildings ; but, as a rule, we have to look for these 
merits under a mass of magniUcent but utterly inappropriate 
decoration, — a splendid but ill-fitting 
garment that gives the casual ob- 
server no adequate conception of the 
use or beauty of the forms which it 
covers. 

We shall now say a word in re- 
gard to the three orders of columns ~ 
and entablature which the Romans 
borrowed from the Greeks, and to 
which they added two of their c 
the Tuscan and the Composite. 

The so-called Tuscan, or Roman 
Doric, is in reality only a modifica- 
tion of the Greek Ionic, 
The shaft in this order is 
plain, the column has an independent 

base, and in the frieze a triglyph is placed over the middle rf 1 
the comer column with a half-metope beyond it, showing that 1 
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the practical Roman mind failed to grasp the principles which 
had actuated Greek architects in their deviation from the lawa 
of symmetry in the arrangement of their frieze. 

The principJes upon which the beauty of the Ionic order 
depended were not much better understood by the 
Romans than those of the Doric, and the volutes 
of the capital were often transformed into meaningless whorls. 
With the richer decorations of the Corinthian order, how- 
ever, the Romans were more in sympathy, althouo;h 
Corinthian. , , , J r j' a 

even here they do not seem to have grasped the 
thought underlying the whole ; i.e., the derivation of the orna- 
ment from plant-forms. 
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Compoiile Capul. 



They used heavy Ionic volutes in place of the tendril-shaped 
whorls of the Greek Corinthian. It must be said, however, 
that, if they lost thereby the unity of the decoration, this loss 
Is made good by a decided gain in the appearance of strength. 

The Composite, as its name indicates, is not an original 
order : it is a combination of the upper part of the 
Ionic, and the lower part of the Corinthian capital 
In some cases it can with difficulty be distinguished from the 
Corinthian. 

An arch, says the dictionary, is "a curved structure open 
below and closed above." The wedge-shaped stones of which 



Composite. 







a true arch is composed are called voussoirs, and the middlo ] 

one is designated as the keystone. Every simple arch haj 

centre towards which the lines formed by the junction of the I 

voussoirs point. In compli- 
cated arch forms, as the trefoil 

or flat arch, there is more than 

one centre (Fig. 75.) The 

outer line of an arch is called 

the extrados ; the inner one, 

the intrados. The ends of an 

arch rest on columns or piers, 

which must be sufficiently 

strong to bear the thrust or 

outward pressure. 
The distance between the 
. columns or piers on which the two ends of an arch rest is 

called the siian of the arch. 

A vault is an arched ceiling, and a dome a spherical vault 
covering a circular 
or oblong space. 

The great advan- 
tage in using the 
dome and the arch 
is the facility witb J 
which large spaces 1 
can be roofed over | 
without multiplying 
points of support or I 
using lintels of vast I 
size. 

We shall now con? I 
sider the different 1 
classes of Romaa j 

buildings ; and here, as in Greece, we begin with the temple. 
The requirements of the Roman ritual led them to adopt ^ 
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the square form of the Tuscan temple, which was modified 
and finally supplanted by the oblong of the Greeks. 
The "Maison Quarrce " at Nlmes (Fig. 76) in 
France is a good example of the transition from the Tuscan to 
the Greek ground-plan. It is a prostyles ; the portico or pro- 
naos advances three columns from the cella-walis, which have 
no external colonnade, but are decorated with pilasters or half 
columns. 




It is interesting to remember that there is a great variety in 
the so-called orientation of Roman temples, that is, their posi- 
tion with reference to the east. They were usually built to 
face the sun as it rose on the day sacred to the god to whom 
the temple was dedicated, which was the day ordinarily selected 
for the laying of the comer-stone. The Romans used vaulted 
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ceilings in their square and oblong temples, but the external J 
form of the temple was not modified by their use. 

Another form of Roman temple was round : a circular cella ] 
was enclosed by a colonnade, as is the case in the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli ; or the colonnade was °" "r 
omitted, and a portico added to the circular building, 
as ia the Pantheon at Kome. 




The Pantheon was built by M. Agrippa, and was connected 

with baths which he erected in honor of Jupiter 

^ Pantheon. 

Ullor. It was completed B. C. 25. The main 

building is a rotunda one hundred and thirty-two feet in diame- 
ter, lighted by an opening twenty-five feet in diameter at the 
apex of the dome. The wails were nineteen feet thick, and 
contained eight apertures or niches, one of which formed the 
entrance. These niches were alternately semi-circular and 
quadrangular. They originally contained statues of gods and 
goddesses, but now, with the exception of the one opposite 
* entrance, are enclosed by columns. The building ia divided 
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supporting coil^H 



into stories marked by pilasters and columns e 
nices. On the second story, doors lead into chambers built in™ 
the thickness of the walls. A simple decoration of large and 
small arches on the exterior corresponds to the stories of the 
interior. The bronze plates which once ornamented the roof 
have been removed. The portico is divided into three naves, 
and has a frontage of eight columns. Its roof is gabled, and 
a second and higher gable crowns that portion of it nearest the 
main building. The Pantheon was converted into a Christian 
church in the seventh century, and at the present day is one of 
the most remarkable monuments of Rome. 

"That which produces the most lively impression in the 
Pantheon," says Viollet-Ie-Duc, "is the immense dome, which 
derives all its decoration from its own structure and that single 
aperture, twenty-five feet in diameter, pierced at its summit, 
open to the zenith, and shedding upon the porphyry and gran- 
ite pavement a great circle of light. So great is the elevation 
of this eye of the dome, that its immense opening has no 
sensible effect on the temperature of the interior. The most 
violent storms scarcely breathe upon the head of him who 
stands beneath it ; and the rain falls vertically and slowly 
through the immense void in a cylinder of drops, and marks the 
pavement with a humid circle." 

The baths built in honor of Jupiter Ultor were originally 
connected with the Pantheon. Nothing is left of 
them now. The Roman baths were among the 
most extensive public buildings, and were erected on a mag- 
nificent scale. Separate apartments were provided for warm, 
tepid, cold baths, and shower-baths, for rubbing and oiling thi 
body. There were also rooms for dressing and undressing, foi 
conversation, and for various kinds of amusements. 

The attention paid to the basilicas or halls of justice is i 

_ .,. acteristic of the temper of the Romans. They w 

Basilicas. ,, , , ... . , 

usually oblong, ternnmating m a circular apse. 

main building was divided into aisles by rows of colui 
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These basilicas were buUt of light materials, and, with one or 
two exceptions, have been destroyed. Both wooden and vaulted | 
roofs were used. 

The Roman theatres resembled the Greek. The amphi- 
theatres had an oblong space in the centre. The Theatres 
reason for making them oblong in place of round andamphl- 
was in order to give more space for the extensive ' «■'"'■ 
shows that were conducted in them, such as gladiatorial con- 
tests. If the arena were a circle, the action would of necessity 
be concentrated around a central point 





The largest Roman amphitheatre is the Flavian or Colosseum 
at Rome. 

In Fig. 78 we have a section and a portion of the elevation o£ 
the Colosseum. It was built in four stories, each one formed 
by a series of arches, which are framed by columns with their \ 
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entablature. We may instance this as a good example of the 
way in which the Romans used Greek orders for ornament, and 
not for u 

The colonnade on the first story is Tuscan, on the second 
Ionic, on the third Corinthian ; while on the fourth story, which 
is somewhat higher than the others, pilasters support the cor- 
nice of the building, and take the place of the arcade. 

Sockets are to be found in the upper story for the insertionji'' 
poles which carried the canvas sails that protected the aiuJence 
from the weather. Three tiers of seats inside corrcsponll to 
the external stories ; the upper one is enclosed in a colonnade. 
The space below the seals was occupied by stairways, cells, and 
vaulted corridors. The ground-plan is six hundred feet long 
by five hundred feet wide. 

It was not merely the public buildings of the Romans that 
were characterized by luxury and richness: private 
houses were often erected at great cost, and fitted 
up with much magnificence. Their general plan 
was that of a number of small rooms opening out of one or 
more large halls or central courts. The Roman palaces were 
really little cities, containing on a small scale baths, temples, 
and other buildings. 

A great variety of Roman tombs have come down to us. An 
important class are the so-called "columbaria," named from the 
little niches resembling pigeon-holes, which were provided for 
the reception of the urns which contained the ashes of the 
deceased. 

Lack of space prevents us from speaking of many of the 
different kinds of buildings produced by Roman hands. 

Sewers, aqueducts, artificial harbors, and fortified camps, 
roads, and bridges, are all characterized by the most admirable 
adaptation of means to the end in view, and by the greatest 
economy of material and labor consistent with thoroughness 
and durability. 

Splendid arches, dccorn^cd with sculptiuf, were often erected 



Other build- 
ings. 



Art. 



to commemorate the founding o£ a road, or some great victory f 
and columns with richly carved reliefs served similar purposes. I 
Towards the later period of Roman art, designs for whole c 
were made, and carried out on a magnificent scale, as at Ta( 





mor and Baalbek. In the buildings in these places, and in I 
many tombs scattered over Arabia Petra, strong Oriental in- i 
fluences are at work modifying Roman forms, and producing a 
style that may be called a classic Rococo. 




1* Booh si PuMMPoafA 



The strong family likeness which exists between Roman 
buildings in all parts of the world that came under Roman 
sway, is fully accounted for by the methods by which they 



i 



were erected. Soldiers and slaves were the numerous, but 
unskilled, laborers who brought the materials, "moulded the 
bricks, slacked the lime, and carted the sand;" then "the 
architects designated the points of support, and the position 
and character of the walls to be reared ; hundreds of workmen, 
under military supervision and strict mechanical superintend- 
ence, proceeded to mix the mortar, and bring to the site ia.j 




their arms rubble stone, gravel, and bricks ; and, while selected 
workmen laid up the rough faces of the walls, the masses 
behind were filled with compact concrete. When they had 
thus reared the walls to the desired height, the science of the 
architect again intervened to prepare and lay in place tempo- 
rary centres or forms of wood from the abundant forests of 
Gaul or Germany, on which the masons and laborers moulded 
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the arches and vaults of the structure with their brick, their 
rubble, and their mortar or concrete." Thus, says VioUet-le- 
Duc, "a skilful superintendent, a few carpenters and masons, 
and hundreds of strong and disciplined arms could elevate the 
greatest monument in a few months." — Viollet-le-Duc, Dis- 
courses an Architecture, p. 82. 




If there was sufficient wealth at the disposal of the builders, 
an artist was employed to decorate the building when it was 
finished ; but frequently the decoration was never applied, and 
the walls were left in the rough state ; and then we see the 
bare sinews of Roman architecture. When the artist has done 
his work, we are templed to exclaim with the sculptor of old, 
" Not being able to make thy Venus beautiful, thou hast made 
ber rich." 
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ROMAN SCULPTURE. 



1 



We have already said that art was not a natural growth in 
Rome ; and there is no doubt that in sculpture, as in architec- 
ture, the earliest works were strongly tinctured with Etruscan 
influence. Their conquests in Sicily, and later in Greece and 
Asia Minor, brought the Romans more directly under Greek 
influences. Masterpieces of sculpture graced the triumphs of 
Roman generals; and, although they were at first regarded 
merely in the light of trophies, their beauty soon began to be 
recognized, and a taste for them arose in the Capitol. In the 
absence of any native artists who could gratify this taste, Greek 
sculptors were induced to emigrate to Rome, and a Grasco- 
Roman school of sculpture was founded. The works produced 
were after Greek models and in the Greek style ; but heaviness 
and lack of beauty in the Roman costume as compared with 
the Greek, and elaborate finish and a want of subordination in 
the detail, marked the school as an inferior one, although 
many of its works executed before the time of Augustus are 
among the most prized treasures of our galleries. 

Among these are the torso of the Belvedere Hercules, the 
Farnese Hercules, the Medicean Venus, and the Sleeping Ari- 
adne. 

Portraiture was a favorite branch of Roman art. There 

were two kinds of portraits, the Iconic, or real por- 
Portralts. r • ' i- 

trait, and the heroic, or ideal. In the latter the per- 
son depicted was made in the likeness and with the attributes 
of some god or hero. One of the finest of these portrait-statues 
is that of Augustus in armor (Fig. 83). During the time of 
the emperors, from Augustus to Hadrian, the elements of a 
native Roman school are to be found in the shape of historical 
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■ reliefs. On the column of Trajan, erected in the forum of the 
same emperor, to commemorate the close of the Parthian war, 
113 A. D., we find most interesting examples of this class of 




^worlt. A spiral band of relief winds round the column. Half 
way up is a figure of Victory writing the names of heroes on 
her shield. There are more than a hundred different composi- 
tions of scenes from the war. The emperor constantly appears 
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leading the soldiers, while the barbarians are easily recognized 
by their dress. In the time of Hadrian, Greek sculpture was 
again revived ; and the niimeroiis statues that remain to us of 
Artinous, the favorite of the emperor, who suffered martyrdom 
for him in some mysterious way in Egypt, are the last ideal stat- 
ues of classic art. From this time forward sculpture declined 
with the decline of Roman liberty and Roman institutions ; 
while the Romans sought in vain among the gods of the East 
and of Greece the religious inspiration which they could not find 
in their own Pantheon. The various stages of the decadence 




of Roman sculpture are marked by portraits of the emperors. 
That of Caracalla, which is the last, has the degraded features 
which we should expect to find in such a monster. "At his 
head," says Burckhardt, "Roman art pauses as if in horror; 
from this time it has scarcely produced a portrait with any life- 
like feeling." With Constanline, the last gleam of life in 
sculpture became extinct in Rome ; and only upon the reliefs 
of sarcophagi do we find any traces of ideal conception, or even 
of moderate execution. Here pagan and Christian ideas are 
sometimes curiously intermingled under the influence of an 
eclectic philosophy. On one of the most celebrated of these 
sarcophagi, the Pamphili Dorian, we find the birth and death 
of man depicted (Fia. %6\. 



"Prometheus is moulding a human figure, ahd Minerva i 
imparting life to it by placing Psyche (the human soul), in thfti 
shape of a butterfly, upon its head. Near at hand the ^ 




of Death holds the inverted torch on the breast of the dyingfJ 
youth, Psyche as a butterfly rests upon it, while Mercury is I 
carrying away the soul to the lower world. Farther on we see 




Prnmetheus chained to a rock, and Hercules shooting the vid-l 
turc. Adam and Eve are seated under a tree, and the figure of | 
a man going up to heaven in a chariot may be Elijah." - 
LOeke's Sculpture, p. 306. 
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At this point we must leave classic art, to trace the new 
spirit that was revivifying and outgrowing the dead forms to 
which it had fallen heir. 



ROMAN PAINTING. 

The great painters of classic times are not known to us by 
any works executed by their own hands ; and we must re- 
member that it is not easy to obtain an idea of the perfection 
of Greek or even Gra^co-Roman painting from the descriptions 
of classic authors, and from copies of celebrated works exe- 
cuted by house-decorators who of necessity must have been 
inferior to the artists who produced the originals. Any one 
who has been in one of the galleries of Europe, and who hap- 
pens to have turned some day from a great picture which he 
has been admiring to glance at the copyists who are working 
from it, can realize the difference that must have existed be- 
tween the fresco of the Aldobrandini Marriage, for example, 
and the painting which was its prototype. 

Antique painting is known to us from wall-paintings, many 
of them frescos, discovered at Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiae, 
and in Rome and its vicinity. 

They may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Representations of historical or mythological scenes. 

2. The same with architectural or landscape backgrounds. 

3. Purely decorative figures in a light decorative architectural 
framework. 

The Aldobrandini Marriage (Fig. 87) will serve as an exam- 
ple of the first class. The picture was discovered in 1606, and 
named after its first owner, Cardinal Aldobrandini. In the 
central group we see the veiled bride seated on the nuptial 



couch with a woman beside her. At the right is the bride-l 
groom. At one side of the picture we have a group of women 




offerings sacrifice with songs and playing; and at the other 
side women preparing the bath {omitted in our illustration). 

As an example of the second class we may take one of thi 
celebrated Odyssey landscapes found in 1848-50 in excavation! 



1 




at the Esquiiine at Rome (Fig. 88). It represents the visit of J 
Ulysses to the lower world. It is easy to see that perspectiv 
in our modem sense was unknown to the ancients. 

For the third class, the latest in date, we may take Fig. S^l 
ts an example. Mosaic pictures are a very important branc*^ 
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of ancient art. The so-called " Battle of Alexander " found at 
Pompeii is one of the most interesting that has been discov- 
ered. 

The subject may be the victory of Alexander over Darius 
at Issus. The horseman who has been overthrown is the 
Barbarian king. "The highest merit of this work, unique in 
its kind, is not to be sought for in faultless drawing, or in the 
expressiveness of each single figure ; but rather in the power 
with which a momentous crisis is presented to us with the 
slightest possible means. On the right, by the turn given to 
the chariot and horses, and by some telling attitudes and 
gestures, a picture of helplessness and consternation is given 
which could not be more significant, or save in an outward 
sense more complete." — Burckhardt, p. 6, Cicerone, 



io6 
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CHART v. — Roman Art. 



Chronology. 




Architecture. 


Sculpture. 


Etruscan or Republican 


Appian Way. Aqueducts. 


/ 


Period. 




Cloaca Maxima. 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Tabulariura. 




2d or Augustan Period, 




' Temple of Palatine Apollo. 


Medicean Venu.s. 


to 37 A.D. 




» 


Temple of Saturn. 
Temple of Quirinus. 
Temple of Mars Ultor on 


Farnese Hercules. 
Belvedere Torso. 






i 


Capitol. 


Belvedere Apollo. 






Roman Forum. 


Borghese Gladiator. 






Theatre of Marcellus. 


Diana of Versailles. 








Mausoleum of Augustus. 


Colossus of Nile. 








Pantheon. 


Sleeping Ariadne. 








. Pyramid of Caius Cestius. 








Temple of Herod at Jerusalem. 


Portraits of Emperors. 






Maison Car^e at Nimes. 




The Claudii to 69, i 


\.D. 


Praetorian Camp. 

Rome rebuilt after Nero. 

Harbor of Ostia. 

Palace of Caesars. 

Arch of Claudius. 

Remains of Pompeii, Hercula- 
neum, and Stabiae, buried 
A.D. 79, belong to this 
early period. 




3d Epoch, — 


A.D. 






The Flavii . . . 




Rebuilding Capitol. 




Vespasian . . . 


69 


Temple of Peace by Vespasian. 




Titus 


79 


Colosseum. 








Arch of Titus. 


Reliefs on Arch of Titus. 


Domitian . . . 


81 


Rebuilding Capitol. 




Nerva 


96 


Forum of Nerva. 




Trajan .... 


98 


Forum of Trajan. 


Reliefs on Column of 
Trajan. 


Adrian .... 


117 




Statues of Antinous. 


Antoninus Pius . 


138 


Column of Antoninus Pius. 


Reliefs from Column of 






Temple of Antoninus and Faus- 


Antoninus Pius. 






tina. 




Marcus Aurelius . 


161 


Temple of Marcus Aurelius. 


Reliefs from Arch of 


Septimus Severus, 


193 


Arch of Septimus Severus. 


Constantine. 


Caracalla . . . 


211 


Baths of Caracalla. 

Works of period not in Rome. 

Buildings at Antioch, Heli- 

opolis. Palmyra, Decapolis, 

and Byzantium. 
Ruins at Petra. Tombs near 


Sarcophagus reliefs. 






Jerusalem. 





EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 



Theke are many advantages to be gained from dividing the I 
course of history into periods, such as Ancient, Classic, and 1 
Mediaeval. It is easier to reniereiber important events and dis- | 
tinguished men when they arc, as it were, grouped together ; 
and a comparison of the manners and customs of a given time 
with those of some preceding time enables us to realize dis- 
tinctly the changes that have taken place. We must guard, , 
however, against one^mpression that may arise from this 
method of study; i. e., that human progress is affected by a J 
series of mighty revolutions, in place of being a gradual j 
growth. 

Bearing this in mind, we turn from so-called classic to Chris- 1 
tian art, and we fix our attention for the time being upon the ] 
three centuries which intervene between the death of Christ 
and the accession of Constantinc. History tells us. that, during ' 
these three centuries, the Christians were alternately tolerated 
and persecuted ; that the persecutions varied in intensity ; and 
that, under Maximin (257 A.D.). even the burial-places of the ] 
saints and martyrs were confiscated by the government. Iff 
is around these burial-places that our interest centres; for they 
are the most important Christian remains of the period under 
discussion. They are underground cemeteries, and are called 
catacombs. They are found near Naples, Paris, Alexandria, 
and Rome; but those near Rome are the most important. 

It is probable that the early Christiana had burial-clubs, 1 
similar to pagan burial-clubs ; that a catacomb, or a portion of a I 
catacomb, was owned by a club, and paid for and kept in order 1 
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by contributions from the different members, who thus acquired 
the right of burial there for themselves and their families. 
These burial-clubs were probably legaUzed under charters simi- 
lar to those given to other associations of a like nature. 

The different catacombs were originally separate cemeteries. 
They were connected and extended in times of persecution, in 
order to afford means of escape to the living who took refuge 
in them. Those in the vicinity of Rome are nearly all within 
an area of three miles, outside the walls of Servius Tullius. 
They are excavated in the strata of pozzolani, a soft volcanic 
rock which, is very common in the neighborhood. They con- 
sist of narrow underground passages. The passages usually 
branch off from one another at right angles, and space enough 
is left between them to avoid any risk of the roof's caving in 
for lack of support. Sometimes there are distinct stories con- 
nected by flights of steps. On either side of the passage-ways 
are tiers of niches in the wall {locn/i), where the bodies of the 
faithful were laid. The stones which closed these niches were 
called tabula. The name of the dead was placed upon them, 
and frequently a brief inscription or some Christian symbol. 
At certain irregular intervals the passages widen into cubicitla, 
or small chapels. These were private family vaults, or places 
of special sanctity, where some martyr was buried. A shaft 
{lumitiare) usually connects tbe cubiculitvi with the outer air, 
and admits light and ventilation. The grave-diggers were 
called /tfjjcrj", and were often represented in the frescos. 

When it became necessary to conceal the catacombs, 
trances were made to them from old and deserted sand-plf 
and the original entrances stopped up. After the time of Con- 
stantine, cemeteries above ground were used as well as the 
subterranean ones ; but it was not until Rome was taken by 
Alaric (410) that the practice of burial in the catacombs ceased 
altogether. 

The early Christians were not required to cast away every 
thing that had a pagan origin, but only such things as "had 
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Early Christian Art. 

been offered in sacrifice to idols;" and, just as the Christ 
mode of burial undoubtedly originated in a copy of the out- j 
ward customs of the Romans, so early Christian art for a lonpl 
time had no vigorous life of its own, but bore fruit that re- I 
sembled in form, if not in flavor, the fruit of the parent-tree. > 
We must not be surprised, then, at finding the earliest frescos I 
in the catacombs identical in many respects with the pagan I 
decorations of the same period ; nor must we be disappointed I 
at detecting a falling-off in the excellence of execution contem-F 
porary with the decline of art in Rome. 

Christian painting did not aim at a realistic representation I 
of historic scenes, but at a pictorial and symbolic presentation 1 
of those doctrines which the early believers dwelt upon, and 
which they wished to keep constantly before their minds. 
Hence the study of the paintings in the catacombs has an 
interest above and beyond that which belongs to it from aa 
technical point of view. From it we discover the relations in J 
which art stood to Christianity in the first centuries ; and in 
it, and not in the later productions of Byz^tine luxury, we find 
the germ which sprang to life in Italian art of the eleventh 
century. J 

There are three classes of pictures in the catacombs, — thel 
first symbolical, the second typical, and the third, and latest in I 
point of time, historical. A symbol is an object chosen to stand 
for a thought or person with which it may possess some analogy, 
but which it would not in itself suggest. Thus Christ is repre- 
sented by the lamb and the fish ; the latter symbol originating 
in the fact, that in Greek the word "fish" is formed by the 
initial letters of the sentence, "Jesus, Son of God, Saviour." A 
type is an historical or imaginary story or person described or 
represented in order to convey to the mind some truth of which , 
it is a figure. Thus Orpheus and the Good Shepherd a 
of Christ ; and the story of Jonah and the whale is pa 

e catacombs, not for its own sake, but as typical of tl 
rection. We find very few paintings of Hible scene: 
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catacombs that are not susceptible of a typical interpretation* 
for the early Christians dwelt upon the divinity of Christ and 
the glories of the Church Triumphant, rather than on His suffer- 
ing and humanity and the persecuted Church Militant. The 
pictures of \\iQfossors, or grave-diggers, come under this head. 




Fg « Ceiling 



In Fig. 91 we have a ceiling-painting from a cubxcula in the 
catacomb of St. Calixtus, which is the most interesting of the 
Roman catacombs. It furnishes good examples of both sym- 
bolic and typical pictures. The figure of Orpheus taming the 
wild beasts, in the central compartment, is typical of Christ 
and his Church ; Moses striking the rock, of baptism ; the 



sower with his seed, of the preacher ; Daniel in the lions' den, ' 
of the strength and help given to saints in time of trouble; 
the raising of Lazarus, of the resurrection. In the four 
alternate compartments are figures of animals and trees, chosen, 
doubtless, as symbols of the rest of the saints in Paradise. 

The poverty and rudeness of execution that characterize I 
the artistic efforts of the early Christians gives us an insight | 
into their social condition which cannot but touch us. 



CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 



We pass from fhe study of the catacombs to early Christian 
architecture above ground, which we shall divide into the 
following periods; — 

I. Roman Christian. Under this head we shall classify the 
early Christian edifices which are modelled after Roman build- 
ings, such as basilicas, temples, and tombs. The period em- 
braced extends from the second century to the reign of Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 527. (In the nature of the case, the dates given 
are only approximate dates.) 

II. Byzantine, This style was developed under the influence 
of the Eastern Church, and was formulated, if we may so 
speak, by Justinian (527 A.D.), and perpetuated in those coun- 
tries where the Greek Church was established ; so that we 
cannot assign any definite limit to its historical duration. 

III. The Architecture of the Western Church, which is to 
be subdivided into three periods: — 

1. Romanesque, or round-arched, 527 A.D. to 1 too A.D. 

2. Gothic, or pointed-arched. 1 100 A.D. to 1400 A.D. 

3. Renaissance, or the revived classic, 1400 A.D. to 1800 A.D. 



I 
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ROMAN CHRISTIAN. 




It is probable that "upper rooms" and gitest-chambers for 
Earliest some time supplied the accommodations necessar>' 

Christian for the religious assemblies of the early Christians ; 
c urc es. ^^^ jj ^^^ ^^^ vcntW they outgrew the capacities of 
these places, that it became necessary to erect separate edifices 
for worship. The persecutions which prevented the erection 
of such buildings above ground did not extend over the whole 
Roman empire at one and the same time : so that churches 
were built during the period when Roman Christians were 
forced to take refuge in the catacombs. The most ancient 
church edifices are to be found in Africa and Syria. The 
earliest to which a date can be assigned with any certainty 
belongs to the third century. 

It would have been quite impossible for the Christians to 
have invented entirely new architectural forms ; and it is mil 
surprising that the general plan and the construction of the 
first distinctively Christian buildings should resemble the plan 
and construction of contemporary Roman buildings, with such 
changes as the new religion imperatively required. 

The most important of these modifications was the transfer 

^ „ of external decorative features to the interior. It 

ms of will be wise to dwell upon this point for a moment, 

e^ because in it lies the essential difference between 

classic and Christian religious architecture. 
That portion of the worship of the Greeks and Romans in 
which the people had an active part consisted chiefly of pro- 
;essions, which took place out of doors, not inside the temples. 
Their sacred edifices were all erected so as to produce the most 
:omplete artistic effect externally, and the very sites were 
chosen with this end in view. The requirements of the Chris- 
ians were diametrically opposite. They wanted a covered 
hall, where the voice of the preacher could be heard ; they 



desired to be shut off from the sights and sounds of the world ' 
without; and it was the interior, and not the exterior, of their 
buildings, which was of paramount importance in their eyes, 

This is illustrated in the circular churches and baptisteries 
which are modelled after tem- 
ples and tombs (Fig. 92). The 
colonnade is transferred to the 
interior, and forms an impor- 
tant architectural feature there. 
In Africa and Syria churches 
have been found resembling 
square temples in all important 
respects, where the same trans- 
fer of the columns to the in- 
terior is observable. 

The most important class 
of early Christian churches are 
the so-called basilicas. The 

Roman basilica, or 
. „ I- . , Baadicas. 

hall 01 justice, of- 
fered a plan that could very 
readily be adapted to the 
Christian requirements ; and 
there seems to have been 
something appropriate in the 
very name it bore, which meant 
the "hall of the king." It was an oblong building, with i 
central nave, which, although usually roofed over, had the effect ] 
of a court surrounded by a colonnade formed by the side naves, ] 
apse, and vestibule. The side naves were usually one-third | 
the width of the middle nave, and apparently only half as high, J 
owing to the fact that they were divided into two stories. I 
The side naves, either two or four in number, were divided J 
from the middle nave and from each other by rows of columns. J 
Columns also separated the apse from the central nave. 







In adapting the pagan basilica to Christian uses, the coiumns 
between the apse and the nave were omitted, and the floor of 
the apse was slightly raised, so that the celebration of the 
different religious services might be visible to spectators in all 
parts of the church. 

The second stories of the side naves were suppressed as 
useless; and windows were introduced 
in the wall of the middle nave, above 
the roof of the side naves. 

Flat arches usually took the place of 
the architrave, which in classic basilicas 
rested directly upon the capitals of the 
columns. An entirely new feature was 
introduced in the cross-nave, which was 
placed between the apse and the longi- 
tudinal naves. A large arch, called the 
arch of triumph, spanned the middle 
nave, where it was joined to this tran- 
sept or cross-nave, 

The seats for the higher clergy were 
arranged in a semicircle against the 
wall of the apse, the bishop's chair 
{cathedra) in the middle. The altar 
stood in front of the apse, in the space 
formed by the intersection of the middle 
nave and the transept. A baldackmo, 
or canopy of metal, supported on col- 
^icmciLc « BPnrc. umns, was often placed over it. Be- 

neath the altar we find the crypt, — a subterranean hall or 
vault, which was the burial-place of the saint to whom the 
church was dedicated. The origin of these crypts may be 
traced to the practice of building churches over the cubicula of 
catacombs where the bodies of martyrs rested. A space in 
front of the altar was enclosed by marble railings, and appro- 
priated to the use of the lower clergy, who comprised the choir ; 
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hence its name. At either side of the choir there were pulpits, 1 
(rom one of which the Gospel was read, and from the other the J 
Epistle. 

In the earliest basilicas, a court {atrium), enclosed by a | 
covered colonnade, occupied a space in front of the building. 
This court was frequented by penitents who were not allowed 
to enter the main building. In the middle of it was a fountain 
for the symbolic washing of the hands and face, significant of 
the cleansing of sins. The catiiharus, or bowl for holy water, 
placed near the entrance of the churches, took the place of 
this fountain when the courts fell into disuse, A porch or 
portico, the same width as the basilica, formed the entrance; 
and near this portico, in the interior of the building, a narrow 
space, called the narthcx, or scourge, was appropriated to the ' 
use of penitents who had the right of access to the sanctuary, 
but were not yet admitted to tlie full enjoyment of religious j 
privileges. 

The basilicas, as a rule, had wooden roofs. Sometimes the , 
beams were concealed by a flat panelling, richly glided ; 
times the rafters showed, and were gayly colored. Mosaics or , 
frescoes decorated the walls of the middle nave, the arch of 
triumph, and the semi-dome of the apse. Exterior ornament, j 
was used sparingly. The prominent 
lines of the construction were empha. 
sized by mouldings, and occasionally 
the facade was decorated with mosaics 
or frescos. We find little originality in 
the degigns for capitals and cornices 
(see Fig. 94). They were usually frag- 
ments of pagan buildings, which were 
looked upon by the Christians as lawful 
spoil. 

The knowledge of architecture had greatly declined in Roi 
and the principles of construction were imperfectly understood. 
It is partly on this account that so few examples of early J 
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basilicas remain. The high walls were readily overthrown, the 
wooden roofs were exceedingly combustible, and the passion 
for restoring and altering swept away what the ravages of time 
would have spared. 

San Clemente at Rome is the only basilica now in existence 
with an atrium. The old basilica of St. Paul Outside-the- 




Walls, at Rome, was burned in 1822. It has been restored; 
but the extreme polish and newness of the interior, and the 
alteration of some of the important features of the plan, pre- 
vent it from impressing us as the original building would have 
done. 

Basilicas continued to be the favorite style of churches at 
Rome long after other forms had been introduced elsewhere; 
but, as we have said before, we have not space to concern our- 
selves with the details of the history of art, and can only 



Byzantine Architecture. 

indicate the Iealli^g characteristics of the buildings of differet 
epochs. 



BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 

The Romans used the dome and vault with equal facility in ' 
their architecture ; but when the empire crumbled to pieces, 
and the spoils of Roman learning and civilization were divided 
among the nations, the dome seems to have become the prop- 
erty of Eastern, and the vault of Western, architects. The 





steps by which architecture was developed with precocious 
rapidity at Byzantium are not known to us ; but when the 
church of Santa Sophia, or Divine Wisdom, the great cathedral 
of the East, was erected, a fixed type was established, with the 
dome as the prominent feature of the interior. We emphasize 
the interior because it was not until the Renaissance that the 
possibility of producing an imposing exterior by means of the 
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dome was discovered and realized. Santa Sophia was founded 
by Constantine in the year A.D. 325, the yearwhen the Council 
of Nice was held. It was burned down during the early part of 
the reign of Justinian, and rebuilt only to be destroyed again 
by the falling of the dome twenty years later. It was again 
rebuilt by the same emperor with more than its former mag- 
nificence, and was consecrated in 561. When the emperor 
visited the church after its completion, with his court retinue, 
he is said to have prostrated himself before the altar, and to 
have uttered the memorable words, expressive of the highest 
praise his imagination could bestow: "I have surpassed thee, 
O Solomon!" The prominent feature of the building, as we 
have already said, is the great dome, which rests on four piers 
twenty-five feet wide, and seventy-five feet deep (Fig. 96). 
Tliey are pierced with small arches on the ground floor and 
in the galleries, but these openings are not large enough to 
interfere with the apparent or actual supporting power of the 
massive piers. Two semi-domes, equal in diameter to the 
great dome, are joined to it on the east and west. To each 
of these semi-domes three smaller semi-domes are added : the 
middle one extended at one extremity of the church over the 
vestibule, and at the other over the apse. The oblong space 
arched by this magnificent system of domes is enclosed by a 
low aisle or side .-^ve, which is surmounted by a gallery for the 
women. The lines of the gallery and aisles are broken where 
they pass through the arches in the piers, and the general 
effect is that of a vast central court surrounded by tiers of 
arcades. Light was introduced through small windows around 
the dome. 

The narthex extended the entire width of the building: and 
beyond it was an open court enclosed by a colonnade, and in 
the middle of the court was a jasper fountain. 

The details of the interior were as fine as the plan and 
proportions. The walls were inlaid with mosaics on a gold 
ground. They were covered by whitewash when the building 
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■ turned into a Mohammedan raosque, but the outlines of 
the figures can be dimly distinguished even now under ^he thin 
coating of lime. At the four pendentives of the dome, just 
above the piers, are figures of seraphim with six wings: with 
"twain they covered their heads, with twain they covered 
their feet, and with twain they did fly." Their faces have been 
concealed by four shields, on which are inscribed texts from 
The Koran. The floor is paved with a rich mosaic of marbles. 
Various heathen temples were despoiled to supply the columns, 
which were of colored marbles that vied in richness with the 
mosaics of the walls and the pavement. 

The capitals are of a purely Byzantine type. They have a 
convex in place of a concave outline, and are covered with rich 
carving {Fig. 97). The character 
of Byzantine decorative sculpture 
is Phtenician, and resembles frag- 
ments of ornament that come from 
Jewish buildings. 

Whether the exterior of Santa 
Sophia was left unornamented in 
order that it should not resemble 
a pagan temple, or because Jus- 
tinian's death (he died one year 
after the dedication) and the en- 
suing political disturbances prevented its completion, we cannot 
say. Fergusson thinks it was to have been coated with marble, 
and adduces as proof the exterior finish of contemporary build- 
ings. However this may be, the effect of the interior is gor- 
geous and imposing, and the whole plan of the building sur- 
passes that of any other of its age; we might add, of any 
subsequent age. 

The later developments of Byzantine architecture may be 
traced in Greece, in Armenia, in Georgia, and in Russia. The 
most important variation from the style of Santa Sophia is the 
transfer of the windows from the dome to the drum, which was 
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elongated while the dome itself became more contracted. As 
the later churches were all insignificant in size, this feature is 
not as objectionable as it might otherwise have been. (See 
Fig, 98, facade of the Church of the Mother of God in Con- 
stantinople.) 




MoUur of God, CanitaiiliDaple. 



Byzantine architecture was naturalized in Russia by the 
Greek Church. At the close of the fifteenth century, Tartar 
influence corrupted the style; but it was not completely extin- 
guished until Peter the Great sent for Renaissance architects 
to adorn his capital with buildings in the architectural style of 
Southern Europe. The church of Wasili Blagennoi at Mos- 
cow (Fig. 99) is a curious example of the mingling of Tartar 
and Byzantine forms. The domes are bulbous, and their diam- 
eter is greater than that of the drums on which they rest. The 
curious coloring and gorgeous gilding give them a rich but 
barbaric effect. Singular bell-towers exist in Russia, but they 
were not connected with the churches until a late date. The 
Byzantine style was moulded in great measure by the require- 
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ments of the ritual of the Greek Church. The separation of 
the clergy from the laity was accomplished in the West by the 
length of the nave, but in the East by the introduction of the 
iconostasis, or screen, behind which the officiating priest retired, ' 
to issue forth for a moment, and show himself with the host to 
the expectant worshippers, and then to return to his holy of 
holies. The long processions which became an important part 
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Fig. 9;. Chuidi of WuiLi BkB^nnoi u Mokow. 

of the services of the Roman Church were unknown to the 
Greek, so that there was no necessity for edifices so vast as 
those we find in Western Europe. We must not conclude, 
however, from this circumstance, that the architecture or ritual 
of the Greek Church lacked completeness and magnificence. 
The Oriental love of splendor and of symbolism was clearly 
' ahown and fully gratified by intricate ceremonies, gorgeous 
H vestments, and beautiful decorative details. 
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MOSAICS IN THE WEST. 

We have already said that Christian painting, 
manifestations, declined with the decline of Roman art. The 
fact that the mosaics we are about to consider are in advance 
of the catacomb-paintings is no proof of the inaccuracy of this 
statement. The increased wealth of the Church now enabled 
it to employ the best artists of the time, and the richest mate- 
rials ; whereas the comparative poverty and obscurity of the 
early Christians condemned them to the poorest quality of art 
in their days. 

" Painting," says Gregory ILt " is. employed in churches for 
the reason that those who are ignorant of the Scriptures may 
at least see on the walls what they are unable to read in 
books." 

This is the keynote to early Christian art. The Church was 
creating an artistic phraseology for herself; and, in order that 
her words might be understood by all, a conventional represen- 
tation of scripture scenes, and an individual type for saints and 
apostles, must, of necessity, be adopted. The progress in this 
direction, as evidenced by Roman mosaics, is grad- 
ual but steady. The beardless Christ of classic 
times gives place to the Christ with a long beard, 
familiar to ns in mediaeval pictures. An ideal dress, consisting 
of the Roman toga, becomes the adopted costume of the apos- 
tles. The earth is represented by a simple flat surface, some- 
times adorned with flowers. Attempts to make the meaning 
of the picture clear by the expression and grouping of the 
figures is gradually abandoned. Their position, or a simple 
gesture, say all that is required. Prophets and apostles are 
placed opposite each other, to express promise and fulfilment. 
The bowing o£ the knee signifies worship; and, in a thousand 
such conventional ways, the story is told to the initiated, with 
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background is blue. The full-length colossal figure in the mid- 
dle is Christ. He stands upon gold-edged clouds. His mantle 
is draped over his left arm in classic style ; in fact, all the 
figures remind us of antique portrait-statues. In His left hand 
he holds a roll, while the right is stretched out, as if to com- 
mand. Peter and Paul leading Sts. Cosmo and Damian to the 
Saviour, with St. Theodore and Pope Felix IV., form two groups 
on either side of Christ. The pope holds a model of the 
Church in his hand, and is thus designated as its founder. His 




figure has been restored. St. Peter has the bald head, and St. 
Paul the short brown hair, which distinguished them in later 
pictures. The simplicity of the ideal costume of the apostles 
and Christ is in strong contrast with the violet mantles and rich 
embroideries of the late Roman dress of the saints. We may 
notice also, that the saints and apostles are not looking at the 
Saviour, but out of the picture at the worshippers. 

In one of the two palm-trees, which complete the composi- 
tion, we ^".Q the phceni.x bird, the emblem of immortality. The 



I river Jordan is indicated by water-plants. The lambs in the 
I band below the main picture symbolize the twelve apostles. 
I The middle one, with the nimbus around its head, is Christ, 
I standing upon a hill, from which flow the ftmr rivers of Para- 
I dise. 

At Ravenna we find a series of mosaics that rival the Roman 
[ in splendor and execution. Byzantine influence 
I mingles here with the late classic style ; as, for "T*^" 
' instance, in Fig. loi, where we have the Emperor 
[ Justinian surrounded by priests and court officials. We have 




r chosen this example rather than one which is more akin to the 
Lapse mosaics of Sts. Cosmo and Damian, because we wish to 
\ mark the characteristics of Ravenna work which are most 
[ tinlike the Roman of the same period. 

When Byzantine influence died out in Italy, the new spirit of 



the North was creeping in, — the barbarous spirit, if we may 
call it so ; but the power that was destined to give new life to 
the dry bones of classic days. 

The apse mosaic from St. Agnese (Rome, A.D. 625-638) is a 
fair example of the work of the time, which is neither classic 
nor Byzantine, Pope Honorius holds the model of the Church. 
At the feet of St. Agnese is the sword which symbolizes her 
martyrdom ; while "the flames, which could not hurt her, play 
around her." 
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In Constantinople mosaic art was developed and formulated 
as early as architecture had been. 

The gradual growth of types in Rome had in it some elements 
of living freedom. But at Constantinople, as early as the reign 
of Justinian and Theodora (A.D. 527), fixed rules had been laid 
down for the treatment of every detail. From that time for- 
ward the art was the repetition of something learnt by heart, 
— growing poorer and poorer as time went on. Holiness 
assumed a morose form : the faces were long, the lips thin 
and parched, the flesh-tints of a greenish hue. The artist was 
not permitted to exercise his own free will, even in arranging 
the folds of the drapery ; and the use of gorgeous materials was 
poor compensation for the loss of artistic thought. From Fig, 
103 we may form some idea of the style in the days of Jus- 
tinian. The effect was probably more decorative than in the 
mosaics at Rome, but less picturesque. 

When Leo III., the Isaurian, ascended the throne in A.D. 
726, the iconoclastic movement reached its height ; and, in the 
general destruction of pictures and statues that ensued, the 
most important works of the best Byzantine period perished. 
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The mosaics in Santa Sophia, which were copied when the whit^ 
wash was temporarily removed from the walls, are probably res- 
torations of the time of Basil I, It is quite possible, that, in 
the figure prostrate with Oriental servility before the Saviour 
(Fig. 104), we see Basil himself. Certainly it cannot be Jus- 
tinian, for there is no trace of likeness between it and his por- 
rait in St. Vitale at Ravenna. 




One of the most interesting monuments of Byzantine art 
yet discovered is the so-called " Handbook of Mount Athos." 
It was found by Didron in 1839, in the convent of Mount 
Athos, and was probably written in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. It is in three parts. The first contains directions 
for different methods of painting, as fresco, oil, or mosaic. The 
second lays down rules for the representation of scenes from 
Scripture history and for allegorical pictures. The third states 
the order in which pictures should be arranged in churches. 

We have treated Byzantine art as a whole, because there is 
so little variety about it, that it is not worth while to return 
to it. 

It committed the great sin of repeating dead forms long after 
they had lost all meaning ; and a protracted and barren exist- 
ence seems to have been a fitting punishment for its short- 



EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

Classic sculpture scarcely deserved the name when Chris- 

inity took it into her service. Old types had been copied 
and re-copied until the original meaning and beauty were lost 
in imitations of imitations. 

Sculpture was not a favorite art with the early Christians, 
and we have very few examples of their skill in that line. 
There are in the Lateran Museum at Rome, some small statu- 
ettes of the Good Shepherd, and a statue of St. Hippolytus, 
executed in the fifth century. The bronze statue of St. Peter, . 
in St. Peter's at Rome, is of about the same date. This brief i 
list includes the only important statues of the first few cen- 
turies that have been preserved. 

The drapery and pose of the figures is strikingly like that 
of late Roman port rait -statues. 

We find a marked resemblance to classic funeral sculpture . 
in the reliefs from Christian sarcophagi, and the same evidences ' 
of declining skill in both cases. The features and limbs grad- 
ually increase in heaviness, the relations of the different parts ■ 
of the body to each other are misunderstood, and the figures 
are awkward and badly grouped. The sarcophagus of Junius , 
Bassus (Fig. 105), now in the vaults of St. Peter's, is one of 
ihe best and most interesting examples of marble relief in ' 
this age. It is divided into two stories, and the subjects are ' 
separated from each other by an architectural framework. We 
see The Sacrifice of Isaac, The Temptation, The Triumphant 
Entry into Jerusalem, and Daniel in the Lions' Den, treated 
in the same conventional style as in the catacomb-paintings. ' 

Decorative sculpture survived the hopeless decline of the art 
in its higher branches. Small ivory carvings were executed ' 
with extraordinary skill, and many beautiful examples have been 
preserved in public and private collections. The diptychs are 



the most interesting class of these ivory carvings. A diptychj 
consisted of two writing-tablets fastened together. The out* 




side was carved ; the inside surface covered with wax. on v 
the owner wrote with a sharp point. They were much use 




by the consuls. The early Christians used them as covers fu 
the Scriptures, and in some cases they served the purpose i 
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portable altars. In Fig. io6 we see a representation of the I 
Death of Ananias, from one of these diptychs. Sapphira is I 
speaking to the apostle. In common with earlier marble relief^ I 
the figures bear a classic stamp. 

About the seventh century the classic style died out, 
was replaced by the Northern and Byzantine. 



while classicism was still powerful, as we see in the 
episcopal chair of Hishop Maximianus from the sacristy ( 





the Duomo at Ravenna (Fig. 107). The precise date of its ■* 
execution is uncertain, but it was prior to the sixth century. 
Different degrees of excellence are displayed in different parts 
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of the work, showing that different hands were employed upon 
it. We have characterized Byzantine work elsewhere, and it 
exhibits the same peculiarities in sculpture as in painting. 

Northern nations were captivated by the love of splendor, 
which led to the production of magnificent decorative works 
in the East and in Italy ; and the early artistic attempts of the 
North are peculiarly interesting, because in them we see the 
germs of the first original inspiration of Christian art. Curious 
scroll-work patterns, intertwined animals, figures reminding 
one of calJigraphic art, are the characteristic of this Northern 
decoration. In Fig. io8 we see the chalice of Tassilo. The 
goblet is copper, the design is outlined in brass, and the lines 
are filled in with silver. It belongs to the cloister at Krems- 
munster, in Upper Bavaria, and was presented by Duke Tassilo 
before 788. 



ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE. 
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During the Romanesque period the Northern spirit was 
slowly but surely gaining the ascendant. "The antique ele- 
ments," says Liibke, "were of course received in the already 
stiffened and distorted shape which they gained in the old 
Christian epoch. ... A period of acclimatization, as it were, 
was necessary for the foreign seed to overcome the rigid chill 
of the yet uncultivated Northern soil, and to prepare that soil 
for its better reception. A fresh growth then followed, which 
was still characterized by antique conceptions of form, but in 
which the German spirit expressed itself in original adaptations 
and modulations." There is a power and life in the very im- 
perfections of Northern sculpture, but we must still look to 
Byzantium for beauty of execution. Compare Fig. lOg, a pure 
Byzantine ivory relief, from a diptych of the time of Otho IIjj^ 
with carvings from the font of the Church of St, Bartholomw 



at Liittich, cast, in 1 1 1 1, by Master Lambert Patras of Dinan. I 
The diptych is now in the Hotel de Cluny at Paris. It repre- J 
sents Christ laying his hands in blessing upon the heads of J 
Otbo and his wife. Otho married a Greek princess named J 




Thcophanies; and this alliance was the occasion of the im- 
portation of a number of minor works of Byzantine art intod 
Germany, it it had no more permanent influence upon Germani 
sculpture. There is a certain grandeur about the Christ; buti 
Otho and his spouse are small, doll-like figures ; while the attt-l 
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hide in which art stood to royalty in the East is exemplified by 
a portrait of the artist in a very servile position under Otho's 
feet. 

iO^E^. BAPTIST* 




In the bas-relief, Fig. 1 1 1, the figures are much ruder, and 
are very badly formed ; but even a casual observer must note 
that the spirit - in 
which the scene is 
conceived is in ad- 
vance of the execii- 
' tion, — a sure prom- 
ise of better things 
in the future. 

Many fine bronze 
works belong to the 
eleventh-century pe- 
riod ; and prominent 
among them are the 
bronze doors of the 
Cathedral at Hildes- 
heim, with sixteen 
scenes in bas-relief 
from the Old and New Testament. The tomb-slab of Rudolph 
of Swabia is a good example of bronze work. 
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A relief from the church at Wechselberg, Abel offering i 
a lamb, exemplifies the further emancipation of sculptursl 
towards the close of the Romanesque period. 



ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

The barbarians of the North, from the earliest dawn of hiS" 
tory, form a "dim background to the warmth and light of t 
Mediterranean coast." It was on this far-off horizon that I 
mist gathered, and the clouds thickened, unperceived, TheJ 
Romans sank deeper and deeper into the ener\-ating grasp of I 
luxury, and when the storm burst over their heads they were! 
helpless before it. 

In 410 A.D., Alaric sacked Rome; and a Htlle more than hal 
a century later, Romulus Augiistitlus, the last Roman empi 
was dethroned by Odoacer. 

All Western Europe looked to Rome, as the strong ca|J* 
tralizing power, and when the secular arm succumbed men 
fixed their eyes upon the ecclesiastical. The fall of the Roman 
Empire was therefore the signal for the rise of the Roman 
Church. It is easy for us to glance back on the confusion and 
anarchy that characterized the last days of the Roman Emptra 
and to hail with joy the inflii.x of a new spirit, even if j 
wrought destruction as it came ; but it was by a long 1 
painful process that the new life found its way into the shH 
ellcd veins of the Old World, and the progress of art was pal 
lyred while the barbarian worked out the secrets of '. 
civilization. 

The basilica was the starting-point of Romanesque architec*9 
ture, and its greatest achievement was the re-discovery of thol 
vaulted stone roof. There are a vast number of Romanesque! 
churches scattered over Europe. They differ widely from < 
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another in details, and all that we can do is to lay down a fei 
broad principles that characterize the style as a whole. 

We find the general plan of the three-naved basilica preserved 
in the ground plans of Romanesque churches. The length of 
the building is greatly increased; but the atrium and narthex _ 





Ground 
plans. 



are abolished, and a narrow vestibule which is occasionally 
introduced is the only trace of these two important 
features of the early churches. The transept is 
frequently lengthened, and the nave extended be- 
yond the transept, so that the ground plan has the form of a 
Latin cross. 

The side aisles are sometimes prolonged beyond the transepV J 
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and terminate in subordinate apses (Fig. 1 13). At otiiers they I 
are carried round the apse in the form of a semi-circular cor- 
ridor (Fig. 114). Churches were also built with an apse at 
each end. 





As we have before remarked, the most important change that J 
characterizes the architecture of this period is the 
re-discovery of the vaulted stoae roof, which had 
fallen into oblivion in late classic times. At first the simplal 



Roofs. 
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tunnel vault was used {l"it;- ' '5) ; l'"t 't s'lon became apparent 
that the thrust of this kind of roof was liable to spread the 
side walls. In order to meet this difficulty, the walls had to be 
made exceedingly heavy and Chick, and the consequent Increase 
in the e-xpcnse of building was very great. 




Architects soon had recourse to a new and better plan (Fig, 
ii6). Massive piers were built at certain intervals, and when 
necessary were strengthened by pilasters. Opposite piers 
were connected by arches, and arches were also thrown diag- 
onally from pier to pier. This kind of vaulting is called cross 
vaulting. Its advantages are obvious. The supporting power 
is concentrated in the piers, which can be easily strengthened; 
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the intennediate wall space is relieved from strain, and can be 
made correspondingly light. The diagonal thrust of the cross 
arches in a measure counteracts the outward thrust of the 
arches that connect opposite piers. 

By degrees the pilasters which strengthened the piers v 
incorporated in the piers (Fig. 117), the vaulting was ribbed to 





[ correspond with the ribs produced on the piers by the pilasters, 
and we see the simple cross vault passing into the more compli- 
cated ribbed vaultings of Gothic architecture. The additional 
strength given to the buildings by the new system of vaulting 
enabled the architect to inlrodnce galleries over tiie side aisle. 
A colonnade shut them olT from the middle nave (Fig. 118). 
In time these galleries became so important as a decorative 



feature, that an arcade or false gallery was frequently intro- 
duced when no real gallery existed. 

As architects became bolder, the spaces between the piers 
were increased (Fig. ii8), and columns were frequently alter- 
nated with the piers. In such cases a large arch sprang from 
pier to pier, and smaller arches connected the columns with the 
piers. As the weight was carried by the large arch, ornamental 
openings were often made in the wall space between the column 

and the upper arch. 

The doors were sunk into 

the wall, and framed by a 

series of carved mouldings, 
which grew rich- 

Doo« and ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

windowB. 

time went on 
(Fig. 119), The main en- 
trance was often placed on 
the long side of the build- 
ing, in place of opposite the 
apse. We find the pointed 
arch over windows before it 
was used in the construc- 
tion. Rose-windows — i.e., 
round windows over the 
door — were introduced to- 
wards the clo.sc of the Ro- 
manesque period. 

Towers were often added 
to the church edifices, and in the progress of time became a 
very important feature of the buildings (Fig. 120). 
The cubiform Byzantine capital was the favorite 
form with Romanesque architects, although they did not con- 
fine themselves to it (Fig. 121). The abacus of the 
capital was higher and less projecting than in classic 
models. Carved leaves or figures occupy the corners of the 
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square plinth upon which the round bases of the columns 
rested, and made the transition from the round to the square I 
form less abrupt (Fig. 122). 

Before bringing this brief notice of Romanesque architec- 
ture to a close, we shall describe two typical Romanesque I 
churches, — one from Italy, where the style had many interest- ] 
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ing local peculiarities ; and one from Germany, where, as in the' 
other countries of the North, the Romanesque is closely allied 
to the Pointed Gothic. 

The Italian church that we shall choose to illustrate Roman- I 
esque architecture is the Church of St. Michele at Lucca (Fig. 1 
124). It was dedicated, as its name indicates, to the Archangel I 

ichel, a favorite patron-saint in Lombardy. The colossal J 
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statue of the saint is on the apex of the faqade. The wings 
are so fashioned of several plates of bronze as to allow the 
wind to pass through them, and so to avoid the danger of 
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exposing so large a mass to its power. The greater part of 
the church was built in 764 ; but the western facade, which is 
the chief beauty of the edifice, was added in 1 188. It is in the 



same style as the Cathedral of Pisa, although less severely 
classic. We would call attention first to the high false facade, ] 
next to the curious colonnades, then to the comparative small- 




The Cathedral of Speyer was begun in 1030, by Conrad I^B 
and the crypt was intended as a burial-place for the German 
emperors. The work on the cathedral was carried on for 
nearly a century. The central nave is forty-four feet wide, and 
the entire length of the building four hundred and eighteen 
feet. The exterior is as fine as the interior. The domes and 




towers are exceedingly picturesque, and a gallery extends 
around the principal portions of the building. The cathedral 
ruined by the French in 1689, and restored in 1772. 
There is a simple grandeur about the lofty pilasters and bare 
walls of the interior, which is very impressive. 

The classification of architectural styles in England is some- 
what different from the classification of styles on the Continent 
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The earliest English style is the Anglo-Saxon, It was grad^l 
ually superseded by the Norman style after Duke William's 
conquest of England in io<56. The Norman style in England 
corresponds to the Romanesque style in Europe. Norman 




towers had neither buttresses nor staircases. They nev( 
pered, but were either of the same size from top to bottom, of 1 
dee diminished in stories. The windows and doors had either I 
triangular or round heads. The walls were very thick, and the I 
windows were often splayed outside as well as inside. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 



A 



The way in which the pointed arch was introduced into 
Europe is a disputed point among critics. Some say that it was 
imported from the East by the Crusaders: others hold that it 
was an original and independent invention in the West. How- 
ever this may be, the advantages of using it are plain enough. 
The round arch is the segment of a circle: the pointed arch is 
made from segments of two circles, and is more or less pointed 
in proportion to the length of the radii of the circle from which 
the segments are taken. 

In a round arch, the weakest 
point is the apex of the arch, 
where the curve is almost imper- 
ceptible 1 this weakness disappears 
in the pointed-arch form. In order 
that the pitch of the roof might 
be sufficiently steep to make a 
good water-shed, a space had to 
be iilled in between the top of the 
round arch or vault, and the top of 
the roof. When architects used 
the pointed arch in their vaults, 
they could obtain the needful 
pitch of the roof, and lay it di- 
rectly upon the vaulting. Another 
great advantage of pointed arches 
over round arches was the facility 
with which unequal distances could 
Tic. i»*. Greund-piiD oi tiie Ciihcdrai be Spanned by arches of the same 
'^ '■ height. 

The introduction of the pointed arch is the only dividing line 
between Romanesque and Gothic architecture. In all other 
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mer position. After a scries o£ experiments, architects began 
to realize that a given amount of wall, concentrated in piers 
and buttresses, had a greater supporting power than the same 
amount of wall distributed evenly the whole length of the 
building. During the late Romanesque period, the piers were 
already being made lighter, and Gothic architects became more 
and more daring as time went on (Fig. 126). 

We have already noticed the incorporation of the pilaster 
with the pier. The transformation of the piers into 
""*" more and more complicated forms of cluster col- 
umns was but another step in the same direction 
(Fig. 127). The mouldings of the ribs of thevaulting developed 
in a style that corresponded with the perpendicular mouldings 
of the piers. The ground plans of the piers, and the profiles 
of the ribs of the vaulting, are important factors in deterr 
ing the period to which a Gothic building belongs. 




•w 




In early Gothic, as in Romanesque buildings, the square com- 
partments of the vaulting were divided into four triangles, by 
transverse ribs connecting the principal points of support. The 
rib which connected opposite points of support was called the 
formeret. From this simple form were developed all the com- 
plicated kinds of vaulting, known as fan vaulting and net vault- 
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ing (Fig. 131). Intricate kinds of vaulting were used more J 
frequently in England, than on the Continent, 

Carved stones called bosses were often placed at the intersec- 
tion of the ribs of the vaulting. 




Oaneries 
■ and bays. 



In treating of the Romanesque style, we spoke of the gal- 
leries, and false galleries [triforia) which were intro 
duced over the arches that separated the middh 
from the side naves. In the best arrangement of 
ihese galleries in the Gothic period, the proportions were 
about as follows (Fig, 132) : — 

The height of the middle nave was divided into two parts. 
One of these parts represented the height of the side aisle. 
One-third of the remaining half was devoted to the triforiura, 
and represented the height of the pitch of the roof of the side 
nave. The wall-space above the triforium was the clerestory, 
J with windows. 
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After the introduction of painted glass, the roof of the side 
nave was often flattened, and a row of windows introduced in 
the triforium. These proportions varied of course with differ- 
ent churches. 

The galleries added greatly to the containing power of the 
churches, and 'afforded an excellent 
view for those who wished to witness 
the great religious ceremonies. 

The bays were the spaces between 
the columns of the nave arcade. 
When Gothic architects wished to 
increase the size of a building, they 
added to the number of bays, in place 
of increasing the scale of the bays. 

The most important internal deco- 
rative features are the windows, with 

their varied tracery and 
Windows. , . - , , , 

their pamled glass. In 

early Gothic buildings they are small, 
and frequently round-arched. 

When painted glass was introduced, 
the size of the windows increased. 
As they became more prominent, they 
were always finished with pointed 
arches, that they might harmonize 
better with the remainder of the 
building. The common early form 
was a round window over two lancet-shaped windows. Later, 
an arch was thrown from pier to pier, enclosing both lancet 
windows in its span (Fig. 132). The space above the lancet 
windows was then cut in various patterns. These patterns are 
the so-called window tracery, and its progress is very interest- 
ting. From geometric forms we pass to the flowing tracery 
which harmonized the discord between circles and spherical 
triangles. The next step in advance is called the Flamboyant 





style. The lines are beautiful and graceful, but are a little lack- 
ing in strength. In England, the Perpendicular style (Fig. 134) 
was contemporary with the French Flamboyant. Circular win- 
dows, called rose-windows, are found in the transepts of almost 
all French cathedrals. In 
England they are fre- 
quently replaced by large, 
straight, muUioned win- 
dows. 

Painted glass, which was 
the excuse for the increase 
of large windows, was more 
extensively used in the 
North than in Italy, where 
the great clearness of the - 
atmosphere made large 
windows not only super- 
fluous, but objectionable. 
Frescos took the place of painted glass in Italy. The colors inJ 
the windows were very rich ; and the light, tinted as it passed;] 
through, gave a finish and gorgeousness to the interior effect 1 
of Gothic buildings which we have to imagine in many of the J 
finest cathedrals, where the glass has been destroyed. 

Rich sculptural decoration was lavished upon choir enclosure^ I 
stalls for the clergy, altars, and rood-screens, a fea- 
ture in many French cathedrals. Color was also 
employed to heighten the interior effect. 

Much of the beauty of the interior decorations has been d&-.1 
stroyed by the ravages of time, sharing the fate of the painted] 
glass. 

Previous to the Gothic period, the exterior of Chnstian*! 
churches had received little attention. A few 
mouldings, which have been called an "architect's 
substitute for lines," emphasized the construction ; and theM^ 
mouldings were for the most part horizontal. 
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Towards the close of the Romanesque period, architects 
began to pay more attention to external effect ; but it was It 
to the Gothic architects to perfect the exterior of their buildi 
and to complete the Christian cathedral. 

A buttress is a projec- 
tion to strengthen a wall 

at those points 
Buttresses. , , , 

where the abut- 
ments of the arches in- 
crease the pressure of the 
roof Simple buttresses 
(r g 136) consist of solid 
n asses of masonry built 

e to the wall. Flying 
resses (Fig. 135) are 

L It at some distance 
m the wall they are in- 
de I to strengthen, and 
e onnected with it by 
e r more arches. Pin- 
Ic or Hftle spires (Fig. 
S verc placed on the 

1 f flying buttresses to 
ncrease their supporting 

po ver by adding to their 
weight. 

The ends of the tran- 
septs and the main faqade of Gothic buildings were finished 

with Rabies. The gable of the middle nave often 
Gables. , , . , . , ,.,. , 

contamcd a large circular window. Wmdows m 

the gables lighted those portions of the building that were 

above the vaults. 

The spire, the crowning feature of the Gothic cathedral, was 

a development of the Romanesque tower. Some churches 

possessed one,' some two spires. A square tower was usually 
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carried up to a certain height, its square form was then changed 

to an octagon, the comers soft-ened by pinnacles. 

From this octagonal base the spire tapered to the 

crowning cross. Sometimes the spire was so beautifully carved 1 

that it looked like" lace-work. 

For the sculptured decora- 
tions of the exterior of Gothic 
cathedrals, we must refer 
readers to the chapter on 
sculpture. In addition to the 
statues and reliefs, fantastic 
animal and vegetable forms 
appear in every conceivable 
corner of gables, capitals, and 
hollow mouldings. 

Gothic architecture may be 
said to have been Historical 
developed in the devclop- 
twelfth century. '"""'■ 
It was perfected in the thir- 
teenth, declined in the fif- 
teenth, and gradually fell into 
disuse in the sixteenth. 

It originated in France, 
and was perfected there under Louis IX. The Early Pointed ] 
was succeeded by the Middle or perfect Pointed, 
known in England as the Decorated style. The 
late or degenerate-Gothic, called the Flamboyant, was con- 
temporary with the English Perpendicular, and was supplanted 
by the Renaissance, under Francis 1. The cathedrals of Paris, 
Chartres, Rheims, and Amiens, are the four great typical French i 
cathedrals. 

The development of the Gothic style in Germany was very I 
nearly contemporary with its development in France. The | 
Cathedral of Cologne is one of the finest specimens of Gothic- 



Vienna is the finest in Germany. The transition from thl 
square tower to the cone is so admirably concealed by the c 
mentation, that we can hardly tell where one ends, and the 



other begins. 




In Belgium we find fine examples of secuM 
Gothic architecture in the lown-halls, trade-hala 



andsjild-halMFig. 138). 



Golhi-: Ai'chiicci 

In Scandinavia there are interesting Gothic remains; and, 
in some instances, churches with local peculiarities, 
for which it is difficult to account. They are not, 
however, of sufficient importance to be treated here. 
In Scotland we find traces of French influence in Gothic build- 
ings. Spain took its Gothic architecture from France and | 
Germany. 
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English Gothic. English cathedrals sometimes had two Irai 
•epts, and the apse had a square in piace of a circular termim 




tion. Westminster Abbey, in London, is the best known c 
ample of English Gothic architecture. 

Italian Gothic always showed a few traces i 
classic influence in the predominance of horizonta 
lines and mouldings (Fig. 140), 



Italy, 




Gothic Architecture. 



" In Italy and the South," says Milman, " the sun is a tyrant 
Breadth of shadow must mitigate his force ; the wide eaves, the 
bold projecting cornice, must afford protection from his burning- 
and direct rays. There would be a reluctance to abandon alto- 
gether those horizontal lines, which cast a continuous and un. 
broken shadow ; or to ascend, as it were, with the vertical, uj> 
into the unslaked depths of noonday blaze." 

The Gothic style was invented and perfected, not by therj 

great Head of the Church at Rome, but by the monks and secu-| 

lar clergy of the North. It embodies the spirit of the middle 

- ages. In the Gothic cathedral we find a complete and perfect] 

development of symbolism. 

" Its form and distribution was a confession of faith 
typified the creed. Everywhere was the mystic number. The 
Trinity was proclaimed bythe nave and the aisles (multiplied 
sometimes to the other sacred number seven), the three richly 
ornamented recesses of the portal, the three towers. The 
rose over the west was the Unity, the whole building was a 
Cross. The altar with its decorations announced the real per- 
petual Presence. The solemn crypt below represented thff 
under world, the soul of man in darkness and the shadow of 
death, the body awaiting the resurrection," 

The Gothic cathedral was in architecture what scholastic 
philosophy was in the domain o£ mind, " a waste and prodigality 
of power" which fairly bewilders us. Yet we can hardly call 
it a waste, for the Gothic cathedral was built as an offering to 
the glory of the Most High God. If we fail to-day to see tho 
innermost hidden meaning in every little detail, we are uncon- 
sciously impressed by the faithful and lavish completeness of 
the whole, as we can never be impressed by the wise economy 
of later productions of ecclesiastical architecture. 
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GOTHIC SCULPTURE IN THE 
(i 200-1450.) 



NORTH. ^1 



The radical opposition of the ideals of classic and of Chris- 
tian sculpture may be brought out in bolder relief if we dwell 
upon a few of the points of likeness between the two. As 
it is at the period which we are about to study, that these 
points of likeness and dissimilarity are most clearly seen, we 
shall preface our remarks on Gothic sculpture by such a com- 
parison. 

In later examples of Romanesque sculpture we find a change 
taking place that is akin to the change that took place in 
Greece toward the close of the archaic period of sculpture 
there. In one case, however, it was the natural man that was 
becoming instinct with life ; in the other, the spiritual. 

Sculpture in Greece was taken into the service of architec- 
ture, and Gothic sculpture was in the employ of the same 
master. The tasks to be performed were very similar in both 
cases, and ranged from single statues and bas-reliefs to more 
humble kinds of decorative work. 

Both had their ideal. The Greek ideal was of a human 
body, more beautiful and more perfect than any actual man or 
woman ; the Christian ideal, of a human spirit triumphant over 
suffering and sorrow and sin. The Christian ideal was attained 
at the sacrifice of the physical beauty which had satisfied the 
eye and the senses in classic days. The period of decline of 
both Greek and Christian ideal sculpture dates from the exten- 
sive practice of the art of portraiture, which opened the way 
for realism. 

In Greek sculpture of the best period, if we except the 
figures of athletes and wrestlers, which were represented in 
action in order that their perfect muscular development might 
be apparent, no violent motion or passion was represented. 



Gothic sculpture, on the contrary, had a dcciiieil tendency 
towards the picturesque; and later, when it attempted to usurp 
the province of painting, it paved the way for the advance of 
its sister art, and for its own decline. The Greeks possessed 
a correct knowledge of the human form as a whole. The 
Gothic sculptors, on the contrary, were 
guided by inspiration and imagination 
when they represented the human body ; 
and, even when they began to look to 
nature for their models, they failed to 
comprehend the whole physical form, 
and were contented with a better finish 
of parts. 

In conclusion we may state that color 
was employed in Greek sculpture as well 
as in Gothic, although in both cases it 
has well nigh disappeared, and the few 
traces that are left give us no adequate 
idea of its effect. 

A cathedral was the block which was 
set before the Gothic sculptor, and he 
Was left to choose his subjects from a 
very extensive field of Bible scenes and 
legends of the saints. The choice of 
.subjects varied to some extent with each 
building; but, as we cannot go into ex- 
tiaustive detail, we shall select the sculp- 
tures from Rheims Cathedral as typical 
icxamplcs, and describe them. Rheims 
Cathedral was built in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, when Gothic 
architecture and sculpture were at their prime in France. 

The facade is a perfect gallery of statues, and thirty-four of 
tbem are life-size. The Madonna occupies the central position 




in the main portal, — a position not usually accorded to ha 
The statues at the sides of the main portal, as well as those in 
the two side portals, are combined in groups. The figures in 
these groups remind us of the saints in the so-called Santa 
Conversazione of Italian painting. They are engaged in no 
violent action ; and their relation to one another is expressed by 
a graceful gesture or a turn of the head, suggesting some scene 
from sacred history. The Angel of the Annunciation turns to 
Mary, Isaac kneels beside Abraham, Zacharias stretches out 
his arms to receive the infant Saviour, 




The picturesque tendency of Gothic sculpture comes out 
forcibly in the reliefs in the tympanums of the door. Over the 
main entrance we have three scenes. The Coronation of the 
Virgin is the central one ; on the left is the Crucifixion ; and 
on the right Christ enthroned, surrounded by angels with 
instruments of torture. On the central pillar of one of the 
portals of the north transept we have St. Remigius, while five 
strips of relief in the tympanum represent scenes from his life. 
■The central pillar of the third portal is occupied by a very 
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fine statue of Christ ; while the strips of relief in the tympa- 
num show us the Last Judgment and the Resurrection. 

Small angeis are introduced upon the buttresses of the choir- 
chapets: larger ones in the baldichinos of the buttresses. We 
must bear in mind that the sculptures we have mentioned are 
only the most important ones, and that we have simply noticed 




Fig. II}, The Lm JudgmniL Fniin the Frauenldri^ht ■! EoliniED. 

those on the exterior. The artist was in no wise partial to any 
I particular portion of the building, and was lavish with his 
I decoration within as well as without. He worked with religious 
fervor, in the service of men inspired with equal fervor; and 
the sculptures that are out of sight are finished with the same 
I care that is displayed in the execution of those that arc more 
L prominent. 
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In Germany the Gothic style replaced the Romanesque later 
than in France, and its development was neither as rich nor as 
complete. Great attention, however, was paid to small works 
in bronze, and to funeral monuments. As we selected an 
extensive religious work in France to show the development 
of Gothic sculpture there, we will take a secular work as an 
example of German Gothic. It is the Beautiful Fountain in 
the old town of Nuremberg. 

Sixteen full-length figures 
stand imder canopies on the 
eight pillars. Seven of them 
represent electors ; three are 
Christian heroes, — Clovis, 
Charlemagne, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon ; three are Jewish, — 
I Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, and 
David ; and three are chosen 
from the heroes of paganism, — 
Hector, Alexander the Great, 
and Cassar. Higher up we find 
Moses and the seven greater 
prophets. Besides these figures, 
we have numerous heads of men 
and beasts, as well as fantastic 
gargoyles. 

The fancy for what is humor- 
ous and grotesque is apparent 
in all Northern Gothic work. 
The taste first found a vent in 
the odd figures on the gargoyles, 
and in little comic episodes In- 
ns. In a scene from the Life of 
St. Remigius, on the portal at Rheims, for instance, the saint 
is chasing away some devils, and one frightened little one clings 
to the foot of a larger one. Many of the comic elements in 




introduced in large compositic 
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sculpture were doubtless derived from the musical plays of the I 
day, where the humorous element was strongly developed, at.l 
times even running into coarseness. Liibke gives several! 
instances: one of "St. Peter receiving the blessed dead with! 
the gigantic keys of heaven ; while the inhabitants of thft'l 
celestial regions are looking from their windows at the newa 
arrivals." 

In England, religious sculpture was not in high favor, anj'l 
the most important works produced were tomb-slabs. 

"Where no idea! tasks are undertaken, in addition to por-l 
traiture," says Liibke, "sculpture loses the fountain from which J 
it would have drawn its advancement to pure beauty, freedom I 
of composition, nobleness of lines, ant! grace of forms. 

There is a visible decline in Gothic .sculpture in the Northfl 
during the latter part of the fourteenth century, and with itsl 
close the sceptre of Christian sculpture passes to Italy. 



SCULPTURE IN ITALY. 
(1200-1400,) 

The man whose genius gave the impulse and direction to ] 
Italian sculpture in the thirteenth century was Nicolo Pisana I 
He was born at Pisa, 1205-7. Sculpture, as we have already J 
sard, was closely allied to architecture ; and Nicolo, skilled in [ 
both branches of art, prior to 1260 showed more taste for archi" 
lecture than for sculpture. 

Sculpture in Italy, before his days, was in a debased condi- 
tion; and it is very improbable that he had any master after! 
whom to model his style. 

Vasari says he studied from antique sarcophagi, and he seenii J 
to have had a natural aptitude for sculpture, which led him tol 
make the most of his small opportunities. His first great work J 
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was a pulpit for the Baptistery in his native town. He struck 
out in a new line in the very form of this pulpit, discarding the 
conventional square supported on four columns, and adopting 
an hexagonal form, which gave better opportunities for decora- 
tion. The lions, on which some of the columns rested, were 
typical of the watchfulness of the priests. Through a fable 
related by Pliny and Aristotle to the effect, that, if a lion- 
whelp were born dead, the mother kept him three days, after 
which the father breathed in his face, and restored him to life, 
it had also become a type of the Resurrection and of Christ. 




The columns which supported the pulpit connected the 
arches. The spandrils were filled in with Gothic tracery and 
small statuettes. Five slabs of bas-relief, separated at the 
angles by small columns, formed the body of the pulpit. The 
subjects of the bas-reliefs were the Birth of Christ, the Adora- 
tion o£ the Magi, the Circumcision, Crucifixion, and Last 
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Judgment, The Adoration (Fig. 145) is the best composition. 
The Virgin is almost classic, as are the spirited horses on the 
extreme left. The infant Saviour leans forward to take from 
Caspar, king of the Ethiopians, the myrrh, significant of death 
and burial. Balthazar, king of Saba, standing next, offers the 
priestly incense; while Melchior, king of the Arabians, holds 1 
out the golden apple, symbolizing allegiance to a king. An | 




angel and St. Joseph fill up the space behind the Virgin. The J 
figures are not in proportion to each other, and in many other j 
respects we see the rudeness of Romanesque sculpture strug- I 
gling with the newly awakened classic spirit. 

The style of Nicolo Pisano may be called a pre- Renaissance^ I 
He raised the lost beauty of form from the dead ; and, although | 
bia work is in no respect equal to the antique, it is important ii 
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its relations to painting, as well as in its influence on the S( 
tors who succeeded him. 

Giovanni Pisano (1250-1304), son of the great Nicolo, showetl 
much skill in the execution of allegorical statues. His composi- 
tions are crowded and dramatic. He showed more inclinatif 
for the picturesque than his father had done. 
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Andrea Pisano ([270-1349), another son of Nicolo, revived 
bronze sculpture. He was called to Florence, and designed 
and executed the first bronze doors of tbe Baptistery there (Fig. 
146). The talent for sculpture seems to have been inherited by 



Painting. 

the whole family; and Nino, the youngest son, had no mean 
reputation, — he excelled in drapery. 

Andrea Orcagna (1329-1368) also deserves mention. He was 
a man of universal genius, painter, sculptor, and architect. 

We shall not pause to name a number of artists whose works 
form the connecting link between Gothic sculpture and the 
Renaissance. Medieval traditions were followed in Venice 
longer than in other parts of Italy; but the whole country, as 
if it recognized an old friend in the revived classic spirit, 
shook itself free from the trammels of Northern art in a very 
brief space of time. The next step was to conquer those 
countries, which, for a little, had imposed their artistic canons 
upon the heirs of the treasures of Greece and Rome. 
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The history of painting between 800 and 1300 is compara- 
tively unimportant. The late Roman mosaics are rude and 
poorly executed, even where they were influenced by Byzantine 
art. 

In the eleventh century, when the new spirit already visible 

architecture and sculpture began to show itself in painting, 
the revival, for some cause or other, was slow ; and painting 
foiled to keep pace with her sister arts. 

Any one who wishes to trace the history of painting during 
these dark ages will find abundant materials for doing so in 
the illuminated manuscripts of the time. (See Woltmann's 
History of Painting.") 

We mention Romanesque painting here, simply as a preface 
■to the revival of painting in the Gothic period, and to guard 
Against the impression that the art had entirely died out, and 
was re-invented in Italy by Cimabiie. 
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PAINTING IN THE NORTH IN THE 
TEENTH CENTURY. 



Germany and Italy are the centres of painting during the 
Gothic period ; and we shall say a few words about the early 
German schools, before passing to the better-known field of 
Italian painting. 

Prague seems to have been the first art-centre of painting 
in the North ; but the school of Cologne is the most interest- 
ing and the most impor- 
tant. In the productions 
of the latter school we 
see more of the fervent, 
chivalrous spirit of the 
Middle Ages ; while the 
school of Prague exhibits 
greater dignity, solemni- 
ty, and, if we may so 
speak, sacerdotalism. 

In the Cologne Muse- 
um, there is a beautiful 
little triptych, known as 
the Madonna with the 
Hean-Flower (Fig. 148). 
The Virgin has golden 
hair. She holds the flow- 
er in her left hand, and 
the infant Saviour on her 
right arm. The child is 
caressing her with one 
hand, and playing with a rosary with the other. The fresh 
sentiment, and delicate, bright coloring, make up for the im- 
perfections of form. 




ic BuaHower, Cologne 
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PAINTING IN ITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

There seem to be many reasons why painting advanced in 
Italy in the thirteenth century more rapidly than elsewhere. 
Architecture there still preserved some classic elements ; and 
prominent among these were the large spaces of blank wall 
which' were unknown in the North. Hence in Italy frescos 
took the place of the painted glass of the Northern Gothic 
churches. Just as life was introduced into Greek art when 
artists were called upon to represent a new class of subjects, 
and to study nature, and not tradition, so Italian art of the 
fourteenth century seems to have realized its strength when it 
stepped upon hitherto untrodden ground. The rise of the 
mendicant orders marks a new era in religious thought and 
also in religious art. St. Francis of Assisi, not satisfied with 
trying to imitate the mind of the Saviour, attempted to re- 
produce in his life the very outward circumstances of the life 
of Christ. 

That he succeeded in a measure in his efforts, according to 
the estimate of his contemporaries, is evidenced by the circum- 
stance, that both artists and writers of the day treated him as 
a type of the Redeemer. In a series of paintings now in the 
Academy of Florence, scenes from the life of Francis form 
companion pieces to scenes from the life of Christ, and have a 
typical reference to them : as, The Birth of Christ, The Infant 
Christ Appearing to Francis on Christmas Eve, The Dispute 
with the Doctors, and St. Francis Defending the Rules of his 
Order. 

The whole spirit of the age was mystical. Symbols became 
living realities ; and poets, saints, and painters handled incor- 
porate things by the might of their newly-awakened imagina- 
tions. I 
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Dante, "in the mid-journey of life below," descends into the 
world unseen, St. Francis receives the stigmata, — a tangible 
recognition of his having received Christ ; and Giotto, called 
to paint the life of the Francis whom he had seen and loved, 
painted him, as he saw him, with the people he knew around 
him, while the spell-bound saints and martyrs of the olden days 
stepped down from their Byzantine glories to join the blessed 
company. 

There were two great art centres in Italy in the fourteenth 
century, — Florence and Siena. 

Cimabue is the first F'loretitine painter known to us ; but his 

fame is overshadowed by the reputation of his great pupil 

Giotto Bondone. Giotto was born in 1276, and 

Giotlo and j;^ j g j^ j^j f ^ i^,^] J j ,; 

his school. ■'■' f 

art bears such unmistakable marks of his individual 
genius, that it has been justly named for him Giottesque. 

The aim of Giottesque painting, like that of early Christian 
painting, was nflt to please the eye or satisfy the senses, but to 
tell a story in a simple, unaffected way. It had the advantage 
of early Christian painting, in that the story it had to tell was 
not entirely of things unseen, but of the life of Christ and his 
saints on earth. In the stories told by Giottesque art, there is 
no redundancy of words. The texture of drapery, flesh, earth, 
or sky is undefined. 

Anatomy is studied sufficiently to express the necessary 
mental and bodily actions of the figures ; but the artist never 
attempts to make an exhibition of his skill, in portraying violent 
motion or uncalled-for passion. 

The ideal drapery follows the traditions of early Christian 
art. It hangs in graceful folds, and shows off the action of the 
forms that it conceals. 

In the accessories of the pictures, as rocks, architectural or 
landscape backgrounds, no attempt is made to imitate nature 
exactly. They are conceived of, simply in their relation to the 
scene represented, and arc, in all cases, subordinate to the 
figures.. 
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The type of the head differs with different artists, and 
trasts strongly with the Byzantine type. The eyes are almon< 
shaped, the tones of coloring light and pale. 

The works of the Giottesque school may be divided into two 
Classes, — historical and allegorical. 

The series of pictures, illustrating the life of Christ, of the 
Virgin, and St. Francis, belong to the first of these classes. 

The allegorical pictures are very numerous and important. 
Indeed, the tendency to make abstract truths plain, by clothing 
them in allegorical material forms, is a prominent characteristic, 
not merely of the Giottesque school of painting, but of the age 
which produced the school. 

As examples of this class of paintings, we may name Giotto's 
frescos in the Lower Church at Assisi, of the rules of the Order 
of St. Francis, the frequent representations of the Last J: 
raent, and many single figures of Virtue and Vices. 

We shall pause a moment, before proceeding to stui 
detail some of the great creations of the Giottesque scht 
and say a word on the subject of angels and glories. 

The original significance of the nimbus, or nebulous light 
around the head, was power, cither good or evil. " An oblong 
glory," says Mrs. Jameson, "surrounding the whole pei 
confined to figures of Christ and the Virgin, and saints who 
in the act of ascending into heaven. 

"The cruciform or triangular glory designates one of the 
sons of the Trinity. The square nimbus, a person living wl 
the picture was executed. The hexagonal nimbus is used by 
Giotto for some allegorical figures. The usual form is a circu- 
lar disc. After the fifteenth century, it becomes a bright fillet, 
and disappears entirely in the seventeenth century." 

The angels of the Giottesque school are in many cases very 
beautiful. Their faces and forms are youthful, but they are 
never those of children. 

They never appear as mere accessories in the pictures, but 
are represented in the act of performing some service. In the 
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The angels in ihe frescos in the Campo Santa at Pisa are 
singularly attractive, (See Frontispiece.) Floating drapery or 
vings form their extremities, in place of feet, and give them a 
very light and airy appearance. 

They have not yet become allied to the pagan cupids, two 
'of whom are to be seen in the right-hand comer of the fresco of 

le Triumph of Death. 
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As it would be quite impossible to notice all the important 
works of the Giottesqcc school, we must content ourselves with 
a few examples. The two that we shall mention first belong 
to the historical class. Fig. 150 is one of the scenes from the 

Life of the Virgin, in the Arena Chapel at Padua. ^^M 




Joachim's offering for the sins of Israel has been rejected I 
the priests, because he is childless in Israel. He has left his 
home in deep grief, and wandered out among the shepherds. 
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He is so absorbed, that apparently he does not see them, and 
even the dog fails to attract his attention. Quiet wonder is 
expressed in the faces of the two shepherds. The sheep that 
follow them are stiff and wooden- The house and rocks and 
trees are out of proportion to the figures, but they suggest 
what the artist intended they should. 
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In Fig. 151 we have the Resurrection of Lazarus, from the 
series of the Life of Christ, in the same chapel. Mary and 
Martha are prostrate at the feet of Christ, whose hand is raised. 
Lazarus preserves the antique type, and stands erect, bound in 
■grave-clothes. The figure which occupies the middle of the 
picture seems to have risen from its knees, and to have turned 
■vrith surprise and emotion towards Lazarus. The attitude ia 
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very expressive, and the figure is a connecting link between i 
commanding Saviour and the risen man, explaining the 1 
tions in which they stand to each other. 




The next picture of Giotto's that we shall describe is 3 
gorical. It is one of the four frescos from the Lower Church 
of St. Francis at Assisi, which represent the three vows of the 
Order, and the glorification of St. Francis. In Fig. 152 we see 
the central figures from the vow of Poverty. St. Francis is in 
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the act of marrying a woman dressed in rags and patches, and 
standing among brambles. She represents Poverty. A dog is 
barking at her, and two children are insulting her. Christ holds 
her hand, while Francis places a ring on her finger. 

The Sienese school is said to have been founded by a certain 
Guido, whose name and works are lost in obscurity, Duccio 
seems to have occupied at Siena somewhat the position that 
Cimabue occupied in Florence, and their works are not unlike. 
There was, however, a delicacy and devotional sentiment about 
Sienese art, which is not to be found in the stronger work of 
the Florentines. 

Simone Martini was the Giotto of the Sienese school. In 
Fig. 154 we have a Madonna Enthroned, by him, which speaks 
for itself. 

Some of the most interesting monuments of early Italian 
painting are to be found at the Campo Santo, or burial-place of 
Pisa. The exterior presents a high, blank wall to the curious 
eye; but within, a large open court is surrounded by a cloister. 
Inside this cloister, on the blank walls, we find a scries of 
frescos: The History of Job, The Life of the Hermits of the 
Thebaid, The Triumph of Death, and The Last Judgment. The: 
authorship of the latter two is disputed. Tradition attributes- 
them to Orcagna; but the weight of evidence ascribes them to. 
the Lorenzetti brothers, of Siena, Be this as it may, we find in 
these frescos an interesting mingling of the Florentine and 
Sienese manner. 

We shall describe one of them, the most singular of all. It 
is a vast allegorical composition, representing The Triumph of 
Death. A procession of gay knights on horseback comes upon 
three corpses, at a turn in the road. One knight holds his nose 
in disgust, another turns away in fright, while a third turns to 
comment upon the scene. In the middle-ground, some beggars 
stretch out their hands, and invite Death to come to them ; but 
Death, represented as a winged female with a scythe, turns 
from the beggars to strike at a happy pair who are sitting under 
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the trees with a company of friends. Angels and devils in thel 
air contend for the souls of the departed. There are some old I 
monks to the left, who are engaged in different occupations, I 
The picture is well worth a careful study, as many of the most 
interesthig features of the Giottesque style are exhibited in It. 
We shall not pause to consider the followers of Giotto. 
They worked after his manner ; and, like all imitators, their ■ 
work grew poorer as their distance from their master increased. I 
Taddeo Gaddi (1300?-! 366?) is the most important. 
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FRA ANGELICO. 



Before we leave the period of early Italian painting to 
study the painting of the Renaissance, we must pause a few 
moments over the works of Fra Angelico. In point of tira^ 
he belongs to the circle of Florentine artists of the fifteenth 
century ; but his works are, as it were, the flower of the art 
ideal of the preceding century. 

He was a Dominican monk ; and, says Vasari, " he shunned 
the worldly in all things ; and during his pure and simple life, 
was such a friend to the poor, that I think his soul must now 
be in heaven." 

In him, devotional painting reached its height : after him, il 
declined, and was lost in the realistic art of the Renaissance 
— for, says Vasari again, "those who labor at things ecclesias* 
tical and holy must needs be ecclesiastics and saints." 

His best works are the frescos in the Convent of St. Mark't 
in Florence, and those in the Chapel of Nicolas V. in the Vati- 
can at Rome. In the latter, the modern dramatic element is 
more apparent than in his easel pictures, or in the frescos of 
St Mark's. 

The faces of his saints are singularly pure and lovely. K»J 
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s to have found it more difficult to represent wickednes 
The scenes from scripture history that he painted on the walls 
of the cells of his brethren in Christ in his convent at Florence 
are represented from a devotional, not from an historical, stand- 
point, The spectators of the holy mysteries, as Fra Angelico 
painted them, are not the curious idlers of Jerusalem, nor the 
cruel Roman soldiers, nor the hateful Jews. The Holy Mother, 
the believing women, the little band of disciples, and the monks 
of the Order of St. Dominic, surround the Saviour to the exclu- 
sion of those who knew him not. 




The masterpiece of the series is The Crucifixion, described" 
by Burckhardt as follows ; — 

"Christ crucified with the two thieves, his disciples, and Sts. 
Cosmo, Damian, Lawrence, Mark, John the Baptist, Dominic, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome. Francis, Benedict, Bernard, Ber- 
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nardino of Siena, Romuald, Peter Martyr, and Thomas Aquinas. 
It is a mournful lament of the whole Church here assembled at 
the foot of the Cross in the persons of its great teachers and 
founders of orders. As long as painting exists, these figures 
will be admired for the unequalled intensity of the expression : 
the contrasts of devotion, of grief, of convulsed feeling and 
calm inward meditation, have never been more finely combined 
for general effect, than here " (p. 54, Cicerone for Italy), 
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THE RENAISSANCE 



During the Middle Ages, under the influence of deep reli- 
gious fervor, men had renounced all freedom of thought and 
action, and had submitted unreservedly to the authority of the 
Church. Their minds had been in an unnatural state of ten- 
sion and religious excitement during the Crusades, and the 
excitement had been kept up by the preaching of the new 
religious Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic. Such a con- 
dition of things, in the nature of the case, could not continue 
longer. Unfortunately, political power and great wealth had 
corrupted the primitive purity of the Roman Church ; and, 
when the re-action from the state of exaltation came, the 
Church was in no condition to prevent popular opinion from 
swinging to the other extreme. 

The re-action from mediaevalism produced the modern spirit 
of political and religious disunion. Men and women became 
conscious of their rights, and were ready to uphold these rights 
at any cost. Personal fame was demanded as the reward of 
persona] excellence of any kind. Wealth and education were 
diffused, and served to level the distinctions between the upper 
and the lower classes. A spirit of religious tolerance appeared 
as the result of religious unbelief. Superstition became 
stronger, as faith in the great truths of Christianity grew 
weaker. Classic art and literature were re-discovered. A 
realizing sense of the attractions of the material world led men 
to study anatomy, physiology, natural history, and astronomy; 
while novelists and poets dwelt upon the charms of beauti£ 
scenery. Every one was joyful, cares and sorrows were forj 
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ten or made light of, and life was transformed into a series of 
festivals. We must dispose of this most interesting subject in 
these few brief words, and pass on to the study of the great 
revival of art, produced by the newly awakened love for nature 
and the increased intellectual activity of the Renaissance. 

It will be well, however, to preface our notice of the art of 
the period by defining two terms, which from this time forward 
will be employed very frequently. These terms are "idealism" 
and "realism." 

The aim of the realistic artist is to produce illusion. He 
must understand perspective, must render differences in the 
substance and texture of things as they exist in nature, and 
must give correct ideas of distance and space, 

His powers of representation, in the very nature of the case, 
are limited to a single aspect of a person or scene ; and, as he 
cannot transfer every detail of nature to canvas or marble, he 
must show his discrimination in the selection of the character- 
istic and important features of the subject to be represented. 
With these unavoidable limitations, his desire is to produce a 
likeness, and his work is to be judged by its success in that 
line. 

The idealistic artist, on the contrary, seeks, by means of his 
art, to express either his own thoughts, or the thoughts of 
others. His work is not to be criticised because it does not give 
correct ideas of nature or of man : the point to be decided is, 
whether it expresses the artist's meaning. Idealistic art, like a 
dead language, may have been perfectly intelligible at the time, 
and in the place, of its origin, and may be to us an unknown 
tongue until we can reproduce in our own minds the conditions 
under which it arose. This is pre-eminently the case with the 
symbolical pictures in the catacombs. 

Of course the highest aim of an artist who idealizes is to 
create a universal language, an ideal so perfect as to be perma- 
nently intelligible. To attain this end, he must rise above the 
" conventional signs which express to a limited audience the 
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ideas which he wishes to communicate ; and must study nature, 
selecting from what he sees, traits universally understood, and 
combining them to form an ideal which shall express what he 
has in his mind. Giotto's art is a higher kind of idealistic 
art than that of the catacombs : his figures are life-like, and he 
is conventional only in his treatment of landscape, architecture. 
and space. In the works of the artists of the High Renais- 
sance we find that perfect idealism which is the result of com- 
plete mastery of technical knowledge, and its thorough subor- 
dination to the lofty conceptions which it embodies. 



RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 
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Before the fifteenth century was over, Gothic architectun 
had begun to decline, and men's minds were ripe for a change. 
This change first came in Italy, and was brought about by the 
revival of classic art. The most marked characteristic of the 
new style was a symmetry of the parts of buildings, almost 
oppressive after the fanciful irregularity of earlier times. 

In Italy classic simplicity had never been quite obsolete, and 
the ground plans of Gothic churches there were 
readily adapted to the requirements of Renaissance 
architecture. A conspicuous difference is to be 
noticed in the number of bays into which large Renaissance 
churches are divided, when compared with Gothic cathedrals of 
similar proportions. The Renaissance architect increased the 
size of his piers and bays when he wished to increase the size 
of a building : the Gothic architect increased their number. As 
a result of this difference, we see that the most casual observer 
can appreciate the vast extent of a Gothic cathedral with its 
forest of columns and piers, while the size of the piers and 
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bays in a Renaissance church is comprehended by an effort of 
the reason, and not by the imagination. 

The small stones used in the construction of walls by Gothic 
architects were abandoned in Renaissance build- 
ings ; or, if they were used from necessity, they ,' "" 
were concealed by a facing of stone or plaster. 
Where the joints of the stones are carefully marked (Fig. 156), 
the name rustic-work is applied. 
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The classic orders reappeared as decorative features, and 
classic porticos with pediments were often used. An interest- 
ing feature of many Italian palaces is the heavy projecting 
cornice of the upper story (Fig. 156), which is entirely out of 
proportion to the supports on which it rests. The windows in 
Renaissance palaces were often so grouped as to produce a very 
picturesque effect They were seldom pointed. 
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Wood was a favorite material at this time, and vaulted stone 
roofs were unusual. 

The passion for order, which animated Renais- 
sance architects, often induced them to conceal the interior 
arrangements of their buildings under a symmetrical exterior. 
Many objections have been made to this practice, and also lo 
the use of plaster cornices, mouldings, and architectural details 
in imitation of stone. We must remember, however, that the 
great buildings of the time owe their success to their perfect 
and pleasing proportions as wholes, rather than to the beauty 
or completeness of their individual parts. 

Renaissance architecture in Italy may be divided into the 
following periods : — ^^^| 

Early Renaissance, 1420-1500. ^^^| 

High Renaissance, 1500-1580. ^^B 

Late Renaissance, or Baroque, 1580-1800. 

The greatest Italian architect of the first period was Brunel- 
leschi (1377-1446), the great art centre was Florence, and the 
most important buildings the Pitti and Strozzi Palaces, and 
the dome of Santa Maria del Fiori, the cathedral in Florence. 

Brunelleschi studied the remains of ancient art in Rome so 
diligently, that people fancied he was seeking for hidden treas- 
ures among the half-buried ruins. It was not until many years 
later that it became apparent that he had found the treasure 
which he sought. 

In 1418 a public proclamation was made, to the effect that 
fair payment would be made by the Board of Works of Flor- 
ence for any designs or models that would solve the probtetft 
of erecting a dome for the cathedral. Fifteen models were 
presented, and among them one by Brunelleschi, which was 
subsequently adopted. 

Ghiberti was associated with him in the superintendence of 
the work, which, in spite of many difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, was completed in 1436. 

To Brunelleschi belongs the glory of having erected the first 



great dome of the Renaissance. The problems involved in its 
construction once solved, and its magnificent effect both in the 
interior and exterior once demonstrated, the dome became 
one of the most characteristic features of Renaissance archi- 
tecture. 

The Strozzi Palace was designed by Cronaca, and begun in 
1498. A heavy cornice crowned the upper story. Semicircu- 
lar arches formed headings to the windows and the door. It is 
almost impossible to appreciate the effect of the massive pal- 
aces of Renaissance architecture from a mere illustration, which 
lacks the contrasts of light and shade produced by the bold 
cornices and clearly-defined openings. 

St. Peter's at Rome is the greatest monument of the High 
Renaissance in Italy. Pope Julius II. employed 
Bramante (1450-1514) to make a plan for a cathe- '^ " 
dral, which was to sur|jass every building previously 
erected in Europe. The corner-stone was laid in 1506. 

The work had been carried on for six or seven years when 
Bramante's death made it necessary to appoint a new architect. 
The position was given first to one, then to another, and was at 
last intrusted to Michael Angelo, who superintended the work 
for eighteen years. The building, as he planned it, was a 
Greek cross, with a dome over the intersection of the arms. 
The changes that were made in this plan during the period of 
the Late Renaissance have been much criticised. Maderno 
lengthened the nave, and designed the portico ; and Bernini in 
1661 added the great court, surrounded by colonnades, as an 
((|)proach to the facade. The long nave and portico prevent 
the effect of the dome from being seen from the facade, and 
it is not as impressive a feature as it would have been had 
Michael Angelo's designs been carried out. 

There are four colossal bays in the middle nave, and the 
traosepts and choir are each formed by a bay. The walls are 
faced with colored marble, and the dome is richly decorated. 

The court of the Palace of the Cancellaria at Rome (Fig. 
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158) will give a good idea of the courtyards that formed one of 
;be most beautiful features of Renaissance palaces of the 

period. 

Overloaded and extravagant ornament marks the third and 
latest period of Renaissance architecture. The 
palaces of Venice, which retained some Gothic ele- " " *" 
ments, are the finest buildings of the time (Fig. 

159) in Italy. 
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In France Renaissance buildings are usually classified ac- 
cording to the reigns of the prominent sovereigns. 
Fraocis I. (1515-1547) introduced the style; and, 
during the latter part of his reign, the plans for the rebuilding 
of the Louvre were made by Serlio, an Italian. Pierre Lescot, 
who superintended the erection of the early part of the build- 
ing, probably followed Serlio's designs in the main. 2a Fig. 
160 we see a portion of the Louvre. 



We have few examples of pure Renaissance architecture in 
Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, or, indeed, in 

coumries ^"^ P^^^ °^ Northern Europe. A sort of transi- 
tional style, a combination of Gothic and Classic, 

prevailed in Germany, even as late as the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries. 




In Spain Renaissance architecture passed through a traj 

tional phase, a period of high development, and later a Baroque 

style was adopted. 

In England the transition from Gothic to Re- 
England. . ". , T-V U .U 

naissance is known as Elizabethan. 

During the reign of James I., Inigo Jones {1572-1652} and 
Christopher Wren {1632-1733) introduced pure Renaissance 
architecture. St. Paul's, planned by Christopher Wren, is next 
to St. Peter's in size ; but the inside is painfully bare. 

In Queen Anne's reign a semi-Gothic Renaissance style 
became common. 



ITALIAN SCULPTURE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 



When Nicolo Pisano effected a temporary revival in sculp- 
ture by means of his knowledge of antique forms, the mediaeval 
spirit was too strong for the change to be a permanent one. 
In the fifteenth century, however, the great Renaissance move- 
ment began in Italy ; and sculpture, as if in a measure prepared 
for the change, felt its influence before the sister art of 
painting. 

Jacopo della Quercia was one of the earliest Renaissance 
lacopo della sculptors of the Tuscan school. His reliefs were 
Quercia, dearly cut, his draperies soft and flowing, and he 

i374-'438. yf^^ a faithful student of nature. 

His reputation pales before that of his great contemporary 
Lorenzo Ghiberti. Ghiberti was the leader of 
Lorenzo Renaissance sculpture in Florence. He excelled 

1381-1455. the artists of the Gothic school in knowledge of 
anatomy, but he retained their feeling for simple 
broad folds of drapery. By a skilful combination of high 
relief, half relief, and low relief, he produced admirable effects 
of perspective ; but his compositions were never overcrowded. 
In his later works he attempted to represent his subjects in 
a style more appropriate to painting than to relief. Indeed, his 
influence upon painting was almost as marked as his influence 
in his own legitimate sphere of sculpture. His masterpieces 
were the Bronze Gates of the Baptistery at Florence. The 
commission to execute these gates was an important one, and 
six artists entered the competition. The trial piece was to be 
a model for a relief of the Sacrifice of Isaac. Brunelleschi 
and Ghiberti were the most eminent of the competitors ; but 
the repose of the figures in Ghiberti's design, and his keener 
appreciation of the laws of relief-sculpture, so impressed the 



judges that he was ordered to undertake the work. There ' 
were twenty compartments in the northern gates, and each 
compartment contained a scene from New-Testament history. 
The panels were executed with conscientious care, and the 
compositions were quite original. An ornamental frame- | 
work of leaves and animals divides and encloses the panels. 




The Florentines were so much pleased with Ghiberti's suc- 
cess, that he received the commission to make the eastern 
gates. He began work on them in (424, and they were set 
up in 1452. The gates had ten panels, and the subjects upon 
them were taken from Old-Testament history. The border 
of flowers, fruit, and animals, which frames the panels, contains 
a number of little statuettes, besides twenty-four busts. Some 
of the statuettes and busts are exquisitely 6nished. In Fig. 
161 we see one of the panels of the gate. In the middle. 
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Isaac is sending Esau in quest of the venison ; and far in the 
background to the left, Esau is mounting a hill with his bow 
on his shoulder. In an architectural pavilion, we see Rebekah 
counselling Jacob, and Jacob hastening to follow her advice, 
la the foreground to the left, Isaac is in the act of blessing 
Jacob. 

These bronze gates were the admiration, not only of Ghiberti's 
contemporaries, but of all those who came after him. 

They were gilded when first put up, and Michael Angelo 
pronounced them fit to be the gates of Paradise. 

Brunelleschi, as we have already said, was one 

ippo ru- ^£ ^^^ unsuccessful competitors for the commis- 
neUeacni, ' 

1377-1446. sion to execute the gates of the Baptistery. His 
chief fame rests on his work as an architect. 

Donatello was a most careful student of nature. He repro- 

_ „ duced what he saw, even when it was harsh or 

Donatello, 

138&-146B. "gly- He was a very persistent worker, and his in- 
fluence on both sculp- 
ture and painting was 
felt throughout Italy. 
He often crowded 
his compositions, but 
the absolute truth- 
fulness of his work 
makes it attractive. 
His knowledge of 
perspective was very 
profound, and he was 
the first to introduce 
the practice of fore- 
shortening figures to 
adapt them to the 
position they were to 
occupy. 
goldsmith. He ; 




Fic. 169. RcUef ia San Adiodio, Donaiello, Padua. 

Luca della Robbia began life as 
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reliefs in terra-cotta, which he covered with a colored glaze 
of his own invention. He never attempted great Lucadella 
historical compositions, which would have been Robbia, 
unsuited to his material ; but devoted his atten- '40o-'48'' 
tion to Madonnas surrounded by angels, to figures of saints, j 
impersonations of virtues, singing boys and children. His 1 
singing boys and children were particularly lovely. Luca's 
four sons and his nephew, Andrea della Robbia (1437-1528), 
assisted him in his work, and carried on the art after his death. 




Andrea Verocchio was the most distinguished of Donatello'l 
followers. He worked in gold, silver, bronze, and A„d„a 
marble; and all that he did was conscientiously Verocchio, 
finished. His outlines are softer than Donatello's ; '43»-»4M. 
but he lacked the inventive power of his master. He was 
very fond of multiplying minute folds in his draperies. The 
colossa] bronze equestrian statue of the Venetian general, I 
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of Geo. Banskwoneo CaDeooL Veraccliio, Venke. 



Colleoni, is Verrochio's greatest work. It was erected in 
front of S. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice after CoUeoni's death. 
Antonio Antonio Pollajuolo's style resembles that of 

Pollajuolo, Andrea Verocchio. He was as realistic in his 
"433-'49=- delineation as Donatello, but he was a little in- 
clined to exaggerate actions and feelings. 

Benedetto Majano was eminent as an architect, and excelled 

da Majano, in wood -carving. The marble reliefs for the pulpit 
of Santa Croce, at Florence, representing scenes 



1441-1498. 



from the life of St. Fra 



; his work. 
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Early Eenatssance sculpture in Italy outside of Tuscany was 
inferior in quality. Most of the great works of the period 
were architectural; as the sculptures for the fa§ade of the 
Certosa at Pavia, and for the cathedrals of Como and Milan. 
In Venice splendid monuments were erected to the Doges. 
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The most magnificent of these was the monument of Andrea I 
Vendramin (d, 1478) in S. Giovanni e Paolo. It would be | 
interesting to follow out the gradual progress of sculpture in 1 
North Italy ; but, as it is comparatively unimportant, we cannot 
do it in our brief limits 
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HIGH-RENAISSANCE SCULFFURE IN 



Sculpture during the Early Renaissance differed from 
sculpture during the High Renaissance very much as the 
painting of the two periods differed. 

The artists, profiting by the accumulated knowledge of the 
eariier generation, sought to create ideal forms. 

"The life of Raphael," says Lubke, "marks the limits of 
this golden age. To explain its brevity, it is not sufficient to 
point out that in all things the attainment of an aim is slow and 
laborious, and the tarrying at the point reached is but short ; 
that human nature cannot long endure that finer air which 
blows on the summits of idealism, and soon longs again for the 
thicker atmosphere of earthly lowlands. Other circumstances 
were at work also. The antique was, to those great artists who 
sought to emulate it with all tlie earnestness of Jheir nature, a 
fountain of rejuvene'scence from which the art could drink new 
life. But, as the antique ideas had to be employed on Christian 
material, a discord soon appeared, which at first tended to the 
injury of the Christian subject. But, as soon as the form was 
over-highly esteemed and cultivated, it became hollow and 
spiritless, because it could only be thus elevated at the cost of 
its meaning." 

Leonardo da Vinci's fame as a sculptor rests on his eques- 
trian statue of Francesco Sforza at Milan. A few sketches 
and engravings are the only memorials of this masterpiece. 

Rustici, celebrated as an architect, executed a 
very remarkable bronze group for the north [Kjrtal 
Rusiict. of the Baptistery of Florence. St. John is addressr 
I476-1550- j^g 3 Pharisee and a Levite. The figures a 
than life, and the faces are very characteristic. 

Sansovino has been called the Raphael of sculpture, his < 
ceptions were so pure, and his forms so perfect. His 



Giovanni 



of the Baptism of Christ occupies the same position over the 
eastern portal of the Baptistery that Rustici's oc- 
cupied over the northern. There is a solemn ear- sansovino, 
nestness and dignity aboiil the fig-ure of Christ ; and '460-1519. 
John is powerful, and full of physical and spiritual energy, as 
he performs the solemn rite. 




Biptiim or ChtuL Andre 



After 1513 Andrea superintended the marble decorations for 
the Holy House at Loreto. This house was the house of the 
Virgin, supposed to have been carried by angels from Bethle- 
hem to Loreto. Sansovino had many pupils and assistants in 
the undertaking, and only two of the reliefs were entirely the 
work of his hands. It is probable, however, that he made 
most of the designs. The reliefs were in an architectural 
frame-work designed by Bramante, consisting of Corinthian 
semi-columns supporting a frieze and entaW^AxHfc, 
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Raphael made designs for sculpture, and probably executed 
some works with his own hands. 

Benvenuto Cellini was celebrated for his goldsmith's work. 

„ He made a bronze ftinire of Perseus, now in the 

BcDvenuto " 

Cellini. Loggia de Lanzi at Florence, His most remark- 

1500-1571. jijjjg production is his autobiography, which gives 
us a vivid picture of the manners and customs of his time, 

Michael Angelo opened up an undreamed-of future for his 
Michael favoHte art of sculpture. "Donatello," says Ltib- 

Aneeio, ke, "disdained beauty in order to imitate the rich 

i474-'s63' display of animated external life. Michael Angelo 
despised it because it impeded the development of the inner- 
most life of thought." ^| 




He aimed at an ideal so high that he never reached it, and 
all his works are in a measure incomplete. He seems to have 
been burdened with a restless, insatiable craving to express the 
mighty thoughts which were surging in his brain, and he seems 
to have been ever dissatisfied with his achievements. Many of 
his works were allegorical, meaning more than appears at first 
sight ; and their very incompleteness gives them a mysterious 
power over our imagination. He carried the modern idea to an 
extreme ; and, in order to give the fullest possible expression to 
some abstract thought, he violated all the laws of natural pro- 
portion, and made his figures monstrous and ungainly. 

The colossal marble statue of David, which once stood.S 
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broke loose from all pre-established traditions. It was carved 

out of a rejected block of marble. 

In 1503 Michael Angelo was called to Rome to design a 

mausoleum for Tope Julius II. The original plan was a sarcoph- 
agus enclosed in a parallelogram 
adorned with nude figures of 
men in fetters. They were il- 
Icgorical representations of ihc 
arts conquered by the Pope, and 
chained at his death. Statues 
of Moses and Paul and Rachel 
and Leah, the latter representa- 
tives of the active and contem- 
plative life, were to be placed on 
projections at the sides, in com- 
pany with other colossal statues. 
The monument was com- 
pleted in a modified form in 
1545, and set up in St. Pietro 
in Vincoli at Rome. The 
colossal statue of Moses occu- 
pies the most important posi- 
tion, with Rachel and Leah on 
cither side. 

"This statue," says Grego- 
rius. "seems as much an incar- 
nation of the genius of Michael 
Angelo as a suitable allegory of 
Pope Julius, who, like Moses, 
was a lawgiver, priest, and 
warrior. The figure is seated 

tot IheTombotJul.uslI MiiJiatl Angelo. ■ .. t 1 ■ u -lL 1 

" m the central niche, with long 

flowmg beard descending to the waist, horned head, and deep 
sunk eyes, which blaze, as it were, with the light of the burning 
bush. ... If he were to rise up, it seems as if he would shout 
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Italy. 
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forth laws which no human intellect could fathom. . . . There 
is something infinite which lies in the Moses of Michael An- 
gelo. The sadness which steals over his face is the same deep 
sadness which clouded the countenance of Michael Angelo 
himself," — the sadness of a great soul that realized, in some 
degree, the awful chasm between God, in His infinite holiness, 
and the sons of men, in their pettiness and folly. 

The horns on Moses' head show Michael Angelo's familiar- 
ity with the Vulgate translation of the Bible. The word which 
is rendered "rays " in our version is there given as "horns." 
Two figures of slaves, now in the Louvre, were originally in- 
tended for this monument. Their faces express the most 
profound mental suffering, arising from the keenest apprecia- 
tion of their painful and humiliating situation. 

The next greatest works of Michael Angelo's life are the 
monuments to the Medicis in St. Lorenzo in Florence. On 
the rounded lids of the sarcophagus, which serves as a base for 
the pedestal upon which Giuliano's statue rests, are figures of 
Day and Night. Night is particularly admirable. All the 
muscles are rela.\ed in the absolute restfulness of sleep. The 
figure of Day is incomplete. Giuliano is dressed in armor, ajid 
his whole bearing is martial. Lorenzo, on the other monument, 
rests his head on his hand in profound thought. 



UPPER ITALY. 

Sculpture in Upper Italy, during the Early Renaissance, 
had been harsh and realistic, but now became more graceful 
and beautiful under the influence of Andrea Sansovii 

Among the sculptors worthy of note, we may mention 
AJphonso Lombard! (1488-1537) of liologna, and Antonio 
BegarelH (till 1565) of Modena. Alphonso's style was vigor- 



ous and natural. Many of his famous statues were executed 
in clay. Begarelli's finest works were also in terra-cotta. In 
hin compositions he follows the laws of painting rather than 
those of sculpture. Michael Aogelo is said to have been a 




great admirer of his work, and to have said of it, "If this clay 
were marble, alas for the antique statues ! " 

Andrea Riccio (1480-1532) of Padua had a great deal of 
imagination, and his groups were very spirited, 
Jacopo 1"'^^ greatest master of Upper Italy, however, was 

SanaoTlno, a Florentine. Jacopo Tatti, named Sansovino after 
1470-1570. 1,13 master Andrea. 

His greatest works were executed at Venice. The most 
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remarkable of them is the bronze door of the sacristy of 
St. Mark's, which reminds us a little of Ghiberti's work at 
Florence. 

Sometimes his style is a little overloaded and exaggerated, 
but he did not fall into the mannerism of the followers of 
Michael Angelo. In Fig. 170 we have one of the panels from 
St. Mark's, representing the Entombment. The composition 
is admirable. In the background we see Mount Calvary and 
the Crucifixion. The men who are laying the Saviour in the 
carved marble sarcophagus in the foreground are straining 
every nerve. Joseph of Arimathea supports the head, and 
several women at the right uphold the Virgin. The attitudes 
expressive of grief are a little exaggerated. 

Girolamo Lombardi was one of the principal artists employed 
by Sansovino in the work on the Casa Santa. 



EARLY RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE IN THE 
NORTH. 

The Gothic style of architecture prevailed in the northern 
part of Europe as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
As long as all the great works in sculpture were connected 
with architecture, and subservient to it, there was no oppor- 
tunity for a free development of the realistic spirit of the 
Renaissance. In Late Gothic buildings, however, sculpture 
was not as common as in those of the earlier periods ; and in 
the execution of monuments and altar-pieces, the tasks com- 
monly allotted to her, sculpture gradually shook herself free 
from the architectural laws that impeded her progress towards 
realism. There were many points of dissimilarity between 
Italian and Northern Renaissance sculpture. As a rule, the 



names of sculptors in the North are unknown : they scarcely 
laid claim to the title of artists, but rather considered them- 
selves artisans. In Italy the greatest sculptors produced 
ideal forms : in the North they seldom rose above the represen- 
tation of individual character. In Italy the artists were sur- 
rounded by what was beautiful : in the North the living sub- 
jects from which they studied were marked by striking pecul- 
iarities, but not by fine features or graceful bearing. The 
draperies, which in Italy were simple, and hung in broad folds 
that seemed to display to better advantage the forms that they 
covered, in the North were heavy, with complicated folds, and 
completely hid the anatomy of the figures. 

In Italy paintinfj followed the lead of sculpture : in the 
North sculpture was merged into painting. 

Sculpture of the Renaissance period throughout Europe was 
historical, as distinguished from the symbolical and allegorical 
sculpture of earlier times ; but Italian Renaissance sculpture 
was epic, and Northern was dramatic. 



RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE IN GERMANY. 



i 



WooD-CARvrNG was the field in which the picturesque 
tendency of Renaissance sculpture first became apparent in 
Germany. 

Wood was such a soft material, that figures in high, low, and 
half relief, were easily executed in it. Perspective effects were 
produced, and scenes from the miracle-plays of the time went 
often represented in a very realistic manner. 

Hans Schiihlein and Jorg Syrlin {later half of the fiftp.enth 
century) were eminent wood-carvers of the school of Ulm. 
Schiihlein used color in his carvings : Syrlin relied entirely on 
the form for the effect of his work. Syrlin's finest carvings 



are on the choir-stalls at Ulm. There are two rows of stalls in 
the cathedral choir. The high backs are finished with Gothic 
finials and gabies and a cornice, and decorated with two rows 
of figures. Syrlin evidently understood anatomy. His heads 
are fine, and his hands exquisitely modelled. 




Nurembergwas the Florence of German sculpture, and claims 
the greatest wood-carver of the early Renaissance — Veit Stoss 
(about 1438) — as one of her citizens. He seems to have been 
a thorn in the flesh to his fellow-citizens ; for he was "a rest- 
less and graceless man, who caused much uneasiness to the 
honorable council and the whole town." Whatever he may 
faave been as a man, his talent as an artist was unmistakable. 
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His works were very refined, and full o£ feeling. His master- 
piece is The Angel's Salutation in the Church of St. La\vrence. 
"This colossal work is suspended from the vaulted ceiling 
in the centre of the choir. The Salutation of the Angel is 
somewhat stormy in character. As if flying, he rushes by, so 




that his garments, agitated by the motion, float around him, 
and his figure is almost lost in the inflated folds. The Virgin 
is full of regal majesty, though her action is somewhat con- 
strained. One hand is placed on her bosom : with the other 
she holds a prayer-book. Around her, in bas-relief on a circle 
of medallions, are the seven joys of the Virgin." 

Michael Wolgemuth and Albert Diirer, both eminent paint- 
ers, were skilled in wood-carving. They also belonged to the 
Nuremberg school. 

Sculpture in stone developed later than wood- 
carving, but developed in the same direction. The 
greatest master of stone sculpture in Germany was 
Adam Krafft, a native of Nuremberg. 



AdamKrafft, 
I430-I507- 



*enaissance Sculpture in Germany. 

One of his most important works was the Seven Stages of 
the Cross, on the road leading to the Cemetery of St. John, 
The figures are in high reHef: they are not idealized; their 
costumes reproduce the Nuremberg costumes of the day, and 
the drapery is full of angular folds. The expression of the 
Christ is noble, and His face calm. 




. ijj. Tbe Tomb of 



In ibt CbuKh tt St SdioJd, 



Tilraan Riemenschneider {b. about 1460) of Wurtzburg was 
snother stone-carver of note. 

His monument to the Emperor Henry II. and his wife Kuni- 
gunde is a remarkable work. It consists of a richly decorated 
sarcophagus, upon which are excellent portrait-figures of the 
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emperor and empress. Five scenes from their life are on th< 
sides of the sarcophagus. 

Nuremberg, the headquarters of 
wood-carving and stone-sculpture, was 
no less eminent in bronze-work. 

Peter Vischer (d. 1529), like Albert 
Diirer, always put the date and his 
monogram upon his works. His mas- 
terpiece is the tomb of St. Sebald at 
Nuremberg (Fig. 173). The sarcoph- 
agus of the saint rests on a base 
decorated with four scenes from his 
life in bas-relief. A Gothic baldachino, 
supported on eight slender columns, 
surmounts the sarcophagus. On one 
of the narrow sides we have a statu- 
ette of St. Sebald in his pilgrim's dress, 
with his staff and long beard. On 
the other side is a portrait of Peter 
Vischer, with his tools and workman's 
apron (Fig, 174), a genuine German of 
the sixteenth century. The whole is 
decorated with richly sculptured orna- 
ments. 

Among the monuments executed by 
"in tu£ Peter Vischer during the latter part 
Tomb of si. stiBid. jjf j^j^ ijfg^ ^g j^gy mention his monu- 

ment to Cardinal Albrecht von Brandenberg at Aschaffenburg, 
and that of the Elector Frederic the Wise, at Wittenberg. In 
the latter the prince is represented in relief in a Renaissance 
frame. His figure Is full of fire and manliness. 
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EARLY AND HIGH RENAISSANCE IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 



We must mention the names of two famous French sculp- I 
tors of this time, — Jean Goujon (1515-1572), who 
executed some fine reliefs, now in the Louvre, for 
the fountain of the Innocents; and Germain Pilon (d, IS90), I 
who made a very famous group of the Three Graces. 

In the Netherlands sculpture was undeveloped. In Spaia | 
it had a Gothic tendency. A sculptor of note in that country 
was Alonzo Berruguete (1480-1562), also an architect and a 
painter. His greatest work was the tomb of the Archbishop 
and Inquisitor Don Juan Tavera, in St. John Baptist at Toledo. 

In England we find many tomb-sculptures and a few wood- I 
carvings. 



THE LATE RENAISSANCE SCHOOL OF 
SCULPTURE IN EUROPE. 



Italy. 



Sculpture during the Late Renaissance period displays the 
same characteristics throughout Europe, — exaggerated senti- 
ment, violent action, and mannerism. 

In Italy the example set by Michael Angelo was followed 
by those who came after him. Sculptors sought 
to create ideals, but only succeeded in producing 
far-fetched effects. They had no thoughts to express ; and their 
soulless forms are mere mannerisms, that are neither attractive 
nor interesting. There were some honorable exceptions to 
this rule. Oiie was Giovanni da Bologna (i 524-1608), a Nether- 1 
land artist. His well-known bronze Mercury in the Uffizzi at J 



Florence is a striking example o£ the daring impersonatioin 
of abstract ideas common to his time. The graceful figure 
o£ Mercury, who seems about 
to take his flight towards 
heaven, is balanced on one 
foot on a bronze Zephyr. 

Lorenzo Bernini, the archi- 
tect (1598-1680), was an emi- 
nent sculptor of his day. He 
was very fond of dramatic 
effects, which, however beau- 
tiful, lack the repose which 
ought to characterize mom 
ments in marble. 

In Fig. 17s we have a group 
by him of Apollo and Daphne. 
The latter is on the point of 
turning into a laurel-bush. 

Alessandro Algardi (159S- 
1654) was the most important 
of Bernini's numerous folli 
ers. 
Among the French sculptors of the period we may r 

Pierre Puget (1622—1.^94), sometimes called the 

Rubens of sculpture; Francois Girardon (1630- 

1715)1 noted for the exaggerated grace of his female figures ; 

Jean Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785), and Jean Antoine Houdon 

(1741-1828). 

Franz Duquesnoy (1594-1644), a rival of BeminMl 
lands * "' *^ ^ native of the Netherlands. U 

Andreas Schliiter (1662-1714) executed a very 
fine statue of the Great Elector, for the long bridge at Berlin. 
Schliiter was an eminent architect as well as a 
painter. Germany produced very little sculpture 
importance during this period. 
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maissance fainting. 

George Raphael Donner was a Viennese sculptor of 8om« ] 
note. He lived in the early part of the eighteenth AuBtria. 
century. 




RENAISSANCE PAINTING. 



"Painting," says Symonds, " had to omit the very pith and 
kernel of Christianity as conceived by devout, uncompromising 
purists. Nor did it do what the Church would have desired. 
Instead of riveting the fetters of ecclesiastical authority, in- 
stead of enforcing mysticism and asceticism, it really restored 
to humanity the sense of its own dignity and beauty, and 
helped to prove the untenability of the mediseval standpoint; 
for art is essentially and uncontrollably free, and, what is more^ < 
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is free precisely in that realm of sensuous delightfulness f 
which cloistral religion turns aside to seek her own ecstatic 
liberty of contemplation. . . , Because the freedom of the 
human spirit expressed itself in painting, only under visible 
images, and not, like heresy, in abstract sentences ; because 
this art sufficed for Mariolatry, and conlirmed the cult of local 
saints ; because its sensuousness was not at variance with a 
creed that had been deeply sensualized, — the painters were 
allowed to run their course unchecked." 

"In the beginning of the fifteenth century," says Burckhardt, 
"a new spirit entered into painting in the West. Though still 
employed in the service of the Church, principles were hence- 
forward developed quite unconnected with the programme 
given simply by the Church. A work of art now gives more 
than is required by the Church ; over and above the religious 
associations, it presents a copy of the real world ; the artist is 
absorbed in the examination and the representation of the 
outward appearance of things, and by degrees learns to ex- 
press all the various manifestations of the human form, as well 
as of its surroundings (realism). Instead of general types of 
face, we have individuals : the traditional system of expression, 
of gestures, and draperies, is replaced by the endless variety 
of real life, which has a special e.xpression for each occasion. 
Simple beauty, which hitherto had been sought for, and often 
found, as the highest attribute of the saints, now gives place to 
the distinctness and fulness in detail which is the principal 
idea of modern art ; and, wherever it does appear, it is a differ- 
ent and sensuous beauty, which must not be stinted of its 
share in the real and earthly, because else it would find no 
place in the modern world of art." 

We shall divide Renaissance painting in Italy into three 
periods. The first, the period of preparation, when artists, 
absorbed in the newly-discovered attractions of the natural 
world, and unable to comprehend it as a whole, devoted them- 
selves to special studies, either in perspective, anatomy, com- 
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'iod of per- ^^| 



position, or colors. The second period is the period ( 
fection, during which brief time such men as Leonardo, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian attained a many-sided 
excellence, based on the studies of the earlier generation. To 
them we owe the creation of the ideals of the Renaissance. 
The third and last period is the period of decline, the period 
of mannerism, and soulless imitation of the works of earlier 
artists. 



THE EARLY RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 



Masaccio, 



The new impulse for which painting seemed to have been ' 
waiting since Giotto's death was given by a certain 
Masaccio. He was enrolled in the guild of Flor- 
entine painters at the early age of nineteen, and 
died in poverty when he was only twenty-seven. He carried I 
out in painting the new ideas which Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, I 
and Donatello had already introduced into sculpture. His I 
masterpieces are in Florence, in the Branacci Chapel in the | 
Church of the Carmine. The decorations of this chapel are 
by Masolino (1403-1440 dr.), Masaccio, and Filippino Lippi. 
The Expulsion from Paradise, the Tribute Money, Peter Baptiz- 
ing, Peter and John healing the Cripple at the Gate Beautiful, 
and the Cure of Petronilla, are by Masaccio. Masolino painted 
Adam and Eve before the Fall, and his Eve was the first 
really beautiful nude female figure of modern art. 

In Peter Baptizing (Fig. 177), we see that Masaccio had 
mastered lifelike action in the male figure. The groups of 1 
spectators are not arranged with a view to architectonic effect, 
nor are they idealized. They are the people of Florence, ^ 
Masaccio's contemporaries. Masaccio, in his love of the ,j 
picturesque, never lost sight of the thought of his picture. St. J 
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Peter, for instance, attracts our attention at once by his dig- 
nity and his presence ; and we realize that he is the central 
figure of the composition. 




Uccello was an apprentice of Ghiberti's. He devoted 
p 1^ his attention to perspective and foreshortening. 

Uccello, "Born," say Crowe and Cavalcaselle, "in an age 

1396-1479- in which the science of perspective was already an 
object of ceaseless research, in which Brunelleschi was to teach 
Masaccio the rudiments of that science, Ghiberti was to ia- 
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troduce it in spite of all previous experience into bas-reliefs, 
and Donatello was preparing to show its use in altering the 
natural forms of statues to suit the place in which they were 
I to rest, it was no wonder that his bias should lie in 
that direction." His drawing is characterized by hardness of 
line, and his figures remind us that he studied from bas-relief. 




Ftc. 17B. St. John lakicg Leii 



Fra Filippo Lippi delights in beauty, in life, and in action 
for their own sake. He was a remarkable colorist, p^^^ Piiippo 
J)ut was comparatively ignorant of perspective, Lippi, 
although the atmosphere which he introduced into '4^'"'469. 
his pictures took its place to a great extent. His drapery was 
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peculiarly graceful ; his Madonnas a little too suggestive of 
domestic life in Florence. St. John taking Leave of his Parents 
is from one of his frescos of the history of St. John Baptist 
and St. Stephen, in the choir of the Cathedral of Prato. 




Sandro Botticelli, a pupil of Fra Filippo, was an industrious 
Sandro ^"*^ prolific artist. He was one of the first 

Botticelli, painters of mythological scenes, and showed a great 
>«7-'5"<»' fondness for portraying action and emotion. His 
attempts at ideal beauty were unsuccessful, and resulted in 
a great sameness in the type of his heads. He worked in the 
Sistine Ch.^Jlel. 
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Filippino Lippi studied 
gay. His compositions we 
and his draperies clumsy. 
cate feeling for beauty, and was a worthy successor '459(?l-'504- 
of Masaccio, whose work in the Branacci Chapel he was called 
upon to complete (Fig. 179). 



with Botticelli. His coloring was 
re a little overcrowded, p-^^^^.^^ 
He excelled in a deli- Lippi, 




Goooli, Cvnpo Santo. Piu. 

Cosimo RosselH (1439-1506) displays little or no originality; 
and somewhat the same criticism may be passed Benoiio 
upon Benozzo Gozzoli, He was quick to appropri- GomoIi, 
ate and reproduce pictorial features from the works '***''*'°- 
of other artists of his time, but he never showed inventive 
genius. His architectural and landscape details were very 
magnificent. 

Andrea Castagno (1406 «>.-l48o) was coarsely realistic. 

Ghirlandajo was the greatest of this early series of painters. 
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"He opposes the realism which threatens to lose itself in fol- 
_ . lowing out its own principles in the name of the per- 

Ghirlanda- manent principles of art. He, too, feels the charms 
jo, 1449-1498. j,£ living beauty, and is capable of reproducing it: 
but he makes this subordinate to the lofty, serious character of 
the holy personages, and the higher meaning of the moment 
represented. The beautiful figures taken from living person- 
ages, collected in excellentJy arranged groups, introduced as 
spectators of the incidents, take part in the noble and grand 
conception of the whole." t^Burck/tardt.) 




The group from a fresco in the Sistine Chapel belongs to his 
early works (Fig, iSi). In Fig. 182 we have an incident from 
the !ife of St. John, from the choir of Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence, which represents the work of his riper years. 
Andrea ^^ \id.vG but one picture extant, the Baptism 

Verrocbio, of Christ, by Verrocchio, the master of Leonardo, 
1433-148S. -j-jjg careful modelling and finish of this work dem- 
onstrates his excellence in painting as well as in sculpture. 



^^" The Early Renaissance in Italy. 

"He was," says Vasari, "a goldsmith, a master of perspective, 
a sculptor, a car\'er, a painter, and a musician." He seems to 
have represented that " combination of science and art which 
was continued and perfected by Leonardo." 

In the work of Lorenzo di Credi, the pupil of Verrocchio, and 
fellow-pupil of Leonardo, we see traces of the influ- Lorenro 
ence of both artists. Lorenzo was a master of per- ^ Credi, 
spective. He had great perseverance, a quality '^59-i537- 
that is often an excellent substitute for genius ; and he accom- 
plished much excellent work. 




Signorelli received an education from the great Paduan mas- 
ter Pietro della Francesca, but his works show the ^^^^ 
influence of the Florentine school. He had a pas- Signorelii. 
sion for the nude, which governed his choice of sub- '**'"'5*3- 
jects, and marked him in a certain sense as the forerunner of 
Michael Angelo. While he equals Ghirlandajo in his concep- 
tion of a scene, he shows less discrimination in his selection of 
Individual forms, and inclines a little to coarseness. "The 
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truth," say Crowe and Cavalcaselle, "was what Signorelli thus 
early strove to attain ; but the truth in art, as in the daily inter- 
course of men, frequently and justly offends unless taste or tact 
soften its asperities." In his series of frescos for the Duomo 
at Orvieto, his best and worst traits are clearly visible. This 
series comprises The Coming of Antichrist, The Resurrection 
of the Dead, Hell, and Paradise. Signorelli also worked in 
Sistine Chapel 



PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY. 



1 ^^ 



The most important school of North Italy is the Paduan 
Francesco School. It was founded by Francesco Squarcione. 
Squarcione, Squarcione was not a skilful painter himself; in 
1394-1474- fact, he began life as a tailor and embroiderer : and 
the importance given to his name is due to his energy as a col- 
lector of antique statues, reliefs, and architectural fragments, in 
Greece and Italy, from which his pupils studied. The works of 
this school had a strong affinity with sculpture. The Paduans 
were fond of decorative details, such as garlands of fruit and 
flowers; they sought to reproduce antique drapery; they ex- 
celled in bold effects of light and shade, and their coloring was 
rich and deep. 

Mantegna was the only really great artist of the 
Maniegna, school. He Studied in the workshop of Squar- 
1431-1506, Clone, who was his foster-father. 

He was familiar with the masterpieces of Donatello in sculp> 
ture, and of Filippo Lippi and Jacopo Bellini in painting. His 
faults and virtues are best exemplified by his frescos in the 
Eremitani Chapel at Padua, representing scenes from the life of 
St. James. Mantegna was the first Italian artist who adhered 
to one point of sight ; and he was so fond of perspective, that 
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, we see him creating difficulties la order to master them, leaving 
I doors open or ajar, and introducing complicated architectural 
[ backgrounds. His conception of his subjects is not so elevated 





I as that of the Tuscan masters, but his grouping and his action 
■ are unsurpassed. It is as clearly seen in his work, as in the work 
\tii the inferior masters of the Paduan school, that he studied 



from sculpture. He was much influenced by Donatello, and 
attempted in painting what Donatello attempted in sculpture; 
i.e., to adapt his work for the position it was to occupy. Clear 
outlines and harsh coloring characterized his frescos. He was 
celebrated as an engraver as welJ as a painter; making copper- 
plates of his own works, and of many of the works of contem- 
porary artists. 

In Brescia, Bergamo, Genoa, Verona, Modena, and Parma, 
the influence of the Paduan school predominated. There were, 
however, no individual painters in these places who deserve 
mention here. 

At Ferrara, under the patronage of the Este family, a school 
Cosimo of painting grew up, of which Cosimo Tura was the 

Tura, leader. The frescos in the Schivanoja Palace, rep- 

' resenting scenes from Duke Borso's life combined 
with signs of the zodiac and heathen gods and goddesses, the 
most interesting productions of the school, are a curious illus- 
tration of Italian thought of the time. Classic subjects are 
jddly mingled with little details from the court and domestic 
life of a petty Italian prince. 

At Vicenza we have Bartolommeo Montagna, half a Vene- 
tian. He was harsh in execution and coloring, like the 
Paduans. 

In Siena, either the Tuscan or Paduan manner was followed. 

Francia of Bologna exhibits in his works a curious combina- 
tion of Umbrian sentiment and Paduan realism. 
Francesco 

Francia, The expression was often peevish; but the drapery 
1450-1517. .^^,3g ygjy good, and the costumes, armor, and orna- 
mental details were studied from life. His grouping was more 
lifelike than Perugino's. 

Lorenzo Costa followed Francia's style, but was 
Lorenzo -* 

Cosu, a better master of the technicalities of his art. 

1460-1535. ^ deeply religious spirit lingered about the birth- 

place of St. Francis, long after it had become extinct in other 
parts of Italy; and, accordingly, we find the Umbrian school 
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characterized by devotional thought, and intense and fervent 
expression. 

Niccolo Aliinno of Foligno, in spite of coarse painting ^nd 
imperfect knowledge of the human form, was a worthy prede- 
cessor of Perugino in the expression and beauty of his heads. 

Pietro Perugino was a great man ; and the fact that he turned 
his art into a mere handicraft is all the more to be pi.,-_ 
regretted because he had real genius. In Fig, 185 Perugino, 
we have a work of his best period. His frescos in '«^-'5^- 
the Sistine Chapel belong to the same time. Perugino excelled 
in portraying holy grief 
and deep devotion ; but, I 
when he became aware , 
that the wonderful ex- 
pression of his faces 
excited profound pleas- 
ure in all spectators, he 
committed the fatal mis- 
take of reproducing the 
forms that he created, 
until he fell into a de- 
cided mannerism. His 
coloring was good, but a 
little hard ; his detail ex- 
cellent when he tried to 
make it so; his drapery 
was not a strong point. 
The perfect loveliness of 
bis faces, full of sweet 
expression and profound 
devotion, is the chief charm of his work. He lacked the 
deep personal earnestness of Fra Angelico, however; and there 
■is a faint suggestion of an assumed holiness in some of his 
{pictures, which prevents them from touching us as they other- 
wise would. 




Pinturicchio helped Periigino in his work in the Sistine 

Chapel. In his early paintings he showed a certain 
Bernardino ' ' ' " 

Pinturic- fondness for the Florentine manner, but later he 
chio. 1454. was thoroughly Peruginesque. He often repeated 
'''^' himself. He was fond of elaborate backgrounds, 

of landscape and buildings ; but his heads charm us by their 
simplicity. He executed many great historical frescos; among 
others, stories from the New Testament, in the Borgia apart- 
ments in the Vatic 




Giovanni Lo Spagna deserves mention as an artist who 
entered into the spirit of the Umbrian school, and has left some 
excellent work. 



EARLY RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN VENICE. 



The style o£ Giotto never attracted the Venetians, nor did I 
it influence their art. Their taste was more in sympathy with! 
Oriental magnificence than with the quiet excellence of the 1 
Tuscan schools. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century we find rival j 
schools of art in Venice and on the island of Murano, sepa- 
rated from Venice by a narrow channel. The school of Venjce 
was inferior to the Muranese school, until Paduan influence 
began to make itself apparent. The advent of Antonelli da J 
Messina, a pupil of the Van Eycks, who understood painting in J 
oils, introduced a new element ; and the Vivarinis, the repre- 
sentative painters of Murano, saw the Hellinis surpassing them 
in the use of the new vehicle. 

Johannes and Antonio da Murano were the predecessors of 
Bartolommeo Vivarini, a careful imitator of Mantegna, Hia 
coloring was cold, but his figures were solemn and dignified. 
Luigi Vivarini had a lighter and more graceful style, which he ■ 
may have owed in part to the BelJinis. Carlo Crivelli occupies 
a position between the Bellinis and Vivarinis. 

In the work of all these artists we see the influence of Man- j 
tegna in the statuesque character of the figures, as well as in 
the decorative details, 

Giacomo Bellini, the father of Giovanni and Gentile, has left 
little behind him except a sketch-book, now in the British 
Museum. It is a most interesting relic, as throwing light upon 
the style of his compositions, and exhibiting his careful litudies 
of men and animals from life. 

G«ntile Bellini derived a correct knowledge of Qentile 
perspective from the Paduans, and was influenced Bellini, 
in the pose and drapery of his figures by Dona- '*"'^s°7- 
telle. He was also a student of nature. He has left an inter- 
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esting portrait of Sultan Mehemet, the conqueror of Constai 
tinople, who in 1479 invited the Doge of Venice to his son's 
wedding, and requested the signoria to furnish him with a good 
painter. Gentile has left another memento of his Eastern jour- 
ney in his picture of the preaching of St. Mark at Alexandria. 
This picture presents a marked contrast to the narrative paint- 
ings of the Florentine school. The composition is stiff, and 
the figures wooden. 

In Giovanni Bellini we have the Giotto of Venetian paint- 
Giovanni ^"S- ^"^ 's ^"3 ^i'™ ''^''t '^^ probably owe the new 
Bellini, arrangement of altar-pieces, in which the saints 

14a -1516. 2re no longer placed on separate panels, but are 
grouped around the enthroned Madonna in a " Santa Cimversa- 
zione," a style of picture most characteristic of Venetian reli- 
gious painting. The saints are not engaged in any distinct 
act of devotion, neither do they display violent emotion in 
their faces or figures. They are beautiful, and produce a pro- 
found impression by the simplicity and grace of their attitudes. 
The drapery is ideal, the material undefined, the nude forms 
are beautifully modelled, and the shadows are produced by 
tones of color. 

In Fig. 186 we have an altar-piece of Giovanni Bellini's, ori- 
ginally in San Giobbe, now in the Venice Academy (Fig, 186), 
The light is concentrated on the Virgin and Child, who occupy 
a throne beautifully inlaid with marble. At the feet of the 
Virgin, three angels in different attitudes are playing on musi- 
cal instruments. On one side we have St. Francis pointing to 
the stigmata, Job with his hands folded in prayer, and John the 
Baptist ; on the other, St. Sebastian with his arrows, St. Domi- 
nic with his book, and St. Louis with his sceptre. 

It has been said that the " canon " of Venetian art was laid 
down in this picture. Beside the beauty of the composition 
and the single figures, it exhibits great technical mastery of 
oil-painting. 

Ciraa da Conegliano and Carpaccio are, next to the BellinB 
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the most important masters of the early Venetian school. The 
latter was the great narrative-painter of his time. His best- 
known works are scenes from the life of St. Ursula. In all the 
productions of the school, we see a lofty and beautiful ideal of 
humanity, not so immeasurably out of reach as the conceptions 
of the Florentines. 



I 



HIGH RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN ITALY. 



We are about to enter upon the study of that period of 
Leonardo Italian painting when "exact imitation gave place 
da Vinci, to creative beauty;" and the first great artist 
<4S»-iS'9- whose name we shall mention fairly startles us 
by the variety of his accomplishments. Leonardo da Vinci 
was an architect, a sculptor, a painter, a musician, an engineer. 
and an improvisatore. Comparatively few of his designs were 
carried out, and many works that he actually executed have 
been destroyed. A careful study of such as remain shows lis 
that he was not a dilettante in any one of the lines in which 
his genius displayed itself. He has left nothing behind him 
that does not bear the stamp of maturity. 

As a painter, he excelled in expression, "touching in every 
muscle of his forms the master-key of the passion to which he 
wished to give utterance." His knowledge of anatomy was so 
thorough, that it did not hamper him in representing the 
human form, which he handles with such ease and grace, that 
we are unconscious of the difficulties that he overcomes. He 
was great as a portrait-painter, and showed profound knowl- 
edge of human nature in the readiness with which he rendered 
character on canvas. 

La Gioconda, also called the Mona Lisa, now in the Louvre 
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in Paris, is generally considered his masterpiece in this 
of art. The haiC-length female figure stands out against 
weird landscape background. Critics have vied with one 
another in explaining the meaning of the mysterious smile 
which plays about the lips ; but La Giocunda seems to mock 
them with it, and declines to give up her secret, or even to 
confess that she has a secret to reveal. 




Leonardo's Madonnas and Holy Families are a little sugges- 
tive of every-day domestic life in Florence; but, in simplicity 
and beauty of line, they are somewhat akin to Raphael's coi 
positions. 
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About 1482 Leonardo left Florence, to go to the court of 
Liidovico Sforza at Milan, Here he executed his world-re- 
nowned picture of the Last Supper. It was on the wall of the 
refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie. Leonardo painted this 
great composition in oiis. Time has shown the fallacy of this ex- 
periment ; but in spite of the ill effects of the medium used, in 




spite of want of care and unskilful restorations, the picture 
produces a profound impression. The moment which Leonardo 
has chosen to represent is not that of the institution of the 
Supper, but of the utterance of the words, " One of you shall 
betray me." This brief sentence affects each one of the dis- 
ciples differently according to his individual character. None 
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of them have risen from the table, which hides the lower part 
of their figures. 

Christ occupies the central position. On either side of him 
are two groups, three disciples in each group. Every detail 
of the figures is telling. See how Judas grasps the bag (Fig. 
1 88), half conceals it, and holds up his left hand deprecatingly, 
with a certain want of boldness, which almost marks htm as 
the guilty man. John clasps his hands with feelings too deep 
for utterance ; and Peter leans forward with a vehement ges- 
ture of denial. 

In 1499 Milan was taken by the French, and Leonardo re- 
turned to Florence. Fourteen years later he went to Rome, 
where he remained three years. In 1516 Francis I. invited 
him to the French court ; and he is said to have died in the 
arms of the king in 1519. 

Luini takes the foremost rank among Leonardo's pupils at 
Milan. He comprehended that side of his master's Bernardino 
genius that was allied to his own, excelling in Luini, 1480 
sweetness and tenderness of expression, and in f^'"'53off)- 
representing youth and beauty. Leonardo's sterner graces he 
neither appreciated nor imitated with any degree of success. 
His most important works are at Milan and Lugano {Fig. 189). 

Before leaving the Milanese school, to which both Leonardo 
and Luini belonged, we must mention Gaudenzio Ferrari 
{1484-1550). His originality was somewhat hampered by his 
familiarity with the style of all the great masters of the day. 
Ferrari's faults seem to be exaggerated expression, overcrowded 
composition, and uneven coloring ; but his work is powerful, 
and his faces expressive. 

Michael Angelo, great in sculpture aiid in architecture, is no 

less great in painting. He stands out in the 

, Michael 

history of art like some one of his prophets in the Angelo 
Sistine Chapel, a man by himself, unlike his pre- Buonarotti, 
decessors, and leaving behind him no descendants ^^* '^ 
who resemble him. He learned the technical part of his art 
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in the school of Ghirlandajo; but his Titanic ( 
his own. 

Nearly all the great artists of the preceding century had had 
a hand in the decorations of the Sistinc Chapel in the Vatican 
at Rome. It was in this same chapel that Michael Angelo 
reluctantly executed the remarkahle frescos that arc now the 
chief glory of the place. The chapel is a very ugly shape, — r^^ 
narrow oblong room, with a high tunnel-vaulted ceiling. ^H 
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The task that the artist had before him was to complete the 
history of the world, which previous artists had begun in the 
series of pictures on the side walls. Michael Angelo's first 
work was to prepare the ceiling for the reception of the 
pictures. This was done by an elaborate architectural design 



painted in grays. In the lunettes and arched spaces i 
windows, he placed the ancestors of Christ, waiting in different 
attitudes for the coming of the Saviour. Between the windows 
are figures of the prophets and the sibyls, each one marked 
with so strong an individuality that it is scarcely necessary to < 
know their names in order to recognize them. Jeremiah in a ! 
dejected attitude rests his head upon his hand ; Ezekiel seems , 
to see the prophetic vision; Joel reads from a scroll, deeply 
moved by what he reads ; Zacharias turns the leaves of hia 
I book; Isaiah, with hand upraised, is awaking from a dream to 




tell the good tidings ; Jonah leans back rejoicing in newly- 
discovered life and strer.glh ; Daniel writes what he sees in the 
Spirit. The Delphian Sybil seems to gaze at her prophecy 
fulfilled before her expectant eyes. The four corner pictures, 
painted on spherical three-sided surfaces, represent the four 
great deliverances of Israel, — from the plague by the brazen 
lerpcnt ; from Goliath by David; from Holofernes by the aven- 



ging hand of Judith ; and from the_ plots of Hanian, by Queen 
Esther. 

The position of these pictures is disadvantageous ; and, al- 
though parts of them are fine, as a whole they are the most 
unsatisfactory of all the frescos. The forces of architecture 
seem to be embodied in the remarkable figures that fill up the 
spaces in the painted framework of the ceiling, They arc 
executed in grays and bronzes, in order that they may be sub- 
ordinated to the more important compositions. There is not 
one of them, however, that does not deserve a separate stm 




There are nine oblong spaces on the ceiling, four large and 
five small. These contain pictures of the Drunkenness of 
Noah, the Deluge, Noah's Sacrifice, the Fall and Expulsion 
from Paradise, and five scenes from the history of the Creation. 
In his conception of God. the Creator, Michael Angelo is 
the only artist who has not been irreverent. 



In the first of the series of frescos, God, with outstretched 
arms, calls for light. As Creator of the sun, moon, and stars, 
the same glance reveals Him conning and going in power, not 
to be measured by the lapse of time. The wind of the Spirit 
lifts his mantle, as, with hands held out in blessing. He bids the 
living creatures be fruitful, and multiply. 

The sons of God, who are wrapped in His flowing garments, 
are witnesses of the supreme moment of creation, when, at the 
touch of the Almighty, the breath of life animates Adam's 
.powerful frame. It is as the friend of Adam, who walked with 
him in the garden, that God appears in the creation of Eve. 
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Many years after his first work in the Sistine Chapel, , 
Michael Angelo painted the Last Judgment over the altar 
at the request of Paul III. 

"Its chief defect lay deep in his very nature. As he had 
long severed himself from what may be called ecclesiastical 
types, and a religious tone of feeling; as he always made a 
man, whoever it was, invariably with exaggerated physical 
strength, to the expression of which the nude essentially be> | 



longs, — there consequently exists for him no recognizable dif- 
ference between the saints, the happy, and the damned. The 
forms of the upper groups are not more ideal, their motions 
not more noble, than those of the lower. In vain the eye 
looks for the calm glory of angels, apostles, and saints, which, 
in other pictures of this subject, so much exalt the Judge, the 
principal figure, even by their mere symmetry, and in Orcagna 
and Fiesole create a spiritual nimbus round Him by their mar- 
vellous depth of expression. Nude forms, such as Michael 
Angelo chose them, cannot serve as exponents of such feelings. 
They require gesture, movement, and quite another gradation 
of motives. It was the last at which the master aimed. There 
are, indeed, in the work many and very grand poetical thoughts : 
of the upper groups of angels, for instance, with the instruments 
of martyrdom ; the one on the left is splendid in its rush of 
movement. , , . Michael Angelo revels in the Promethean 
pleasure of calling into existence all the capabilities of move- 
ment, position, foreshortening, grouping, of the pure human form. 

" The Last Judgment was the only scene which gave com- 
plete freedom for this, on account of the floating of the fig- 
ures. From a picturesque point of view, his work is sure 
of undying admiration. It were needless to enumerate the 
motives singly: no part of the whole great composition is 
neglected in this respect; everywhere one raay ask for the 
where and how of the position and movement, and an answer 
will be ready. Although the group surrounding the Judge may 
excite some feeling of repulsion by the exhibition of the instru- 
ments of their martyrdom, and their brutal cry for revenge; 
though the Judge of the world is only a figure like any other, 
and, in truth, one of the most constrained, — yet the whole 
work remains alone of its kind upon earth" (p. 121, Kukck- 
hardt's Cicerone). 

Michael Angelo never married : he was a devoted and faith- 
ful son, but he lived a solitary life, and had no pupils. He 
died at Rcme, 1563, committing, so runs his will, "his soul 
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to God, his body to the earth, and his property to his nearest 
relatives." He was buried in Santa Croce at Florence. 

Raphael Sanzio was bom in 1483. His father, Giovanni 
Sanzio, wasan Umbrian painter; and Raphael was Raphael 
placed in the school o£ Penigino at an early age, Samio, 
The Umbrian school was not in its prime when '*"3"'5**'- 
the young Raphael came under its influence. Behind the Flor- 
entine in drawing, composition, and the clear understanding 
of the human form, it had lost all but the outward expression 
of that devotional sentiment which had been its charm in its 
best days. Raphael, however, re-animated the dead forms with 
a new and living faith, and produced in the Umbrian style works 
which far surpassed the creations of his master. 

A most characteristic picture in Raphael's first, or Perugin- 
csque, manner, is the Sposalizio, or Marriage of the Virgin, 
now in the Brcra Gallery at Milan (Fig. 193). The composition 
is admirable and symmetrical. The temple is in the back- 
ground, represented by a Renaissance Church edifice; some 
groups of figures are in the middle ground, and in the fore- 
ground the scene which was the subject of the picture. The 
high priest holds out the hand of the Virgin to receive the ring 
from Joseph. Groups of men and women are on either side of 
the high priest, and one of the suitors in the foreground breaks 
his rod upon his knee. 

Raphael made two visits to Florence, and stayed long enough 
at both times to become familiar with the methods and the 
works of the great Tuscan artists. His own individuality, 
however, was too powerful to allow him to become distracted 
by the conflicting influences of the masters of Florentine art. 
Fra Bartolommeo's spirit and style seem to have affected hira 
most deeply ; the cartoons of Michael Angelo and Leonardo, 
which were prepared in the competition for the painting of a 
battle-piece on the walls of the Palazzo Vecchio. were studied 
and appreciated ; but whatever Raphael learnt from them he 
made thoroughly his own, and lost none of his originality ia 
the process. 
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As an example of his second or Florentine manner, we have 
La Belle Jardiniere, now in the Louvre in Paris, A background 




Fig. 193. The Beuollul dT the Virgm (Lo Sposaluio}. Rophad, 



of distant hills, and a town -with its church-towers in the undu- 
lating country that separates the Virgin and the child from the 
distant mountains, foJtn the setting to the central group. 
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The Virgin is seated on a rock, the child Jesus stands by her 
knee, while the infant John kneels by her side. 




Pic, vh. La Bdlc Jardii 
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A domestic character marks the religious pictures of Raphael's 
Florentine manner. His Madonnas are beautiful women and 
mothers : they are not set apart from earthly employments in 
some ideal region. 



In 1508 Julius II. called Raphael to Rome; and the last 
great creations of his art are in his so-called Roman manner. 
The Vatican was being enlarged, and the decorations of the 
new rooms had to be executed. It was on this work that 
Raphael was employed. 

The most remarkable of his frescos in the Vatican are those 
in the Camera della Segnatura, under the allegorical female fig- 
ures of Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, and Justice. The frescos 
are the "Disputa," the School of Athens, Parnassus, and Juris- 
prudence. " In the Dispute upon the Holy Sacrament," says 
Burckhardt, " Raphael gave us, not a council, but a spiritual 
impulse, which has brought suddenly together the greatest 
teachers of divine 
things, so that they 
have only just taken 
their place around 
the altar, and with 
them someunnamed 
laymen whom the 
Spirit seized on the 
way, and drew hither 
with them." The 
upper part of the 
picture represents 
the assembly of the 
blessed. Among 
those grouped a- 
round the altar in 
the lower part are 
Thomas Aquinas, 
Dante, Savonarola, 
and Fra Angelico. 
The School of 
Athens bears off the palm among these frescos. Plato and 
Aristotle are in the foreground, and the different schools of 
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philosophy are so placed as to represent the historical de- 
velopment of Greek philosophy. The figures are arranged in 
animated groups, some listening, some disputing, Diogenes 




the Cynic, and the Sceptic are isolated, forming an agreealile 
contrast to the rest. 

The decorations of the Loggie of the Vatican are as fine . 
I any thing of the kind ever produced; but time facbuda "Qb ' 
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dwell upon them here : neither can we take note of the great 
frescos in the other apartments. 

Raphael's cartoons were designs for tapestries to be worked 




in Flanders. Seven of the cartoons are now in the Kensing- 
ton Museum at London. 

In concluding this brief notice of Raphael, we must mentioa 
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two pictures of his Roman manner. The first is St. Cecilia 
now in the Pinacoteca of Bologna (Fig. 196). 

St, Cecilia, the central figure, has hushed her music to listen 
to that of the angelic choirs above. Different musical instru- 
ments lie broken at her feet. Behind her stand St. John and 
St. Augustine, apparently engaged in conversation. St. Paul 
Jeans on his sword, with his head upon his hand, deep in 
contemplation. The Magdalen is entirely unsympathetic, 
while St. Cecilia with rapt attention drinks in the heavenly 
harmony. 
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The last picture that Raphael painted was the Transfigura- 
tion. It was in two parts ; the lower representing the demoniac 
brought to the disciples, the upper the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. The lower part was completed by Giulio Romano. 
There is something exquisitely touching in the thought that 
Raphael, just before he passed out of this world, should have 
been busy on such a scene. The figures of Christ, of Moses, 
and Elias, are floating in the air. The three disciples are pros- 
trate on the ground, hiding their faces from the great glory 
that was so soon to burst upon the artist in all its reality. 



i 



Giulio Romano was Raphael's most important pupil. He 

was very fond of classic subjects, but fails to enter 

Romano, into the spirit of religious painting. In Fig. 198 

1492-1546- we have one of the frescos which he painted for, 

the Duke of Mantua. 

Fra Bartolommeo, otherwise known as Baccio della Poi 
Fra Bar- ^^^ great as a painter of religious subjects. His 
tolommeo, compositions were architecturally arranged, his 
i475-"5'7' drapery simple and grand. The expression of the 
faces in his Descent from the Cross, in the Pitti Palace, is won- 
derful. Mary, with sorrow so deep that it finds utterance only 







in outward calm, prints a kiss upon the forehead of her Divine 
Son. The Magdalen embraces his feet with profound humilia- 
tion ; while St. John, as he strives to raise the form of the 
Saviour, cannot restrain his overflowing tears. 
J. . Albertinelli was a pupil of Bartolommeo's, who 

Aibertineiii, Seems to have inherited to a great degree the spi 
M74-I5IS- of his master. 
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Andrea del Sarto excelled in bold relief, in knowledge of ] 

chiaro-scuro, and in harmonious coloring. His com- . . 

° Anaroa del 

positions, like those of Fra Bartolommeo, were Sarto, 
architectural. There is a marked resemblance to '486-1530- 
one another in the faces of his Madonnas ; and, in spite of the ' 




superiority of their execution, his figures lack the spirit that 
animated the works of his great contemporaries. 

Soddoma gave a new impulse to the lifeless U Soddomi, 
Sienese school. His pictures are overcrowded, 
but his figures are graceful and beautiful. The example before J 
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us is from his series of frescos representing the life of S^ 
Catherine of Siena, in the native place of the saint. 

Correggio was a rival of the great Venetians in the beauty of 

his coloring. A master of the art of chiaro-scuro. 
AUeeri da he created beautiful forms, full of the tenderest 
Correggio, expression, but lacking in moral elevation. His 

greatest art lay in his power of portraying the 
human form in motion, "This motion," says Burckhardt, "is 
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nothing merely external : it interpenetrates the figure from 
within outwards. Correggio divines, knows, and paints the 
finest movements of nervous life. Of grandeur in lines, of 
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severe architectonic composition, there is no question with him, 
nor of grand free beauty. What is sensuously charming, he 
gives in abundance. Here and there he shows great depth of 




feeling, which, beginning with the real, reveals great spiritual 
secrets. There are pictures of suffering by him which are not 
indeed grand, but perfectly noble, touching, and executed with 
infinite intelligence." 
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HIGH RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN VENICE;| 

GiORGiONE was born at Castelfranco in 1477, and died of the 
Oioreio plague in the prime of his life in 1511. He was a 

Barbarclli, fellow-student of Titian's in the studio of Giovanni 
'477-'5"- Bellini. The pioneer of Venetian jjainting in the 
sixteenth century, he abancloneci the constrained style of the 
Bellini, and introduced bold outlines and strong effects of 
chiaro-scuro with broad masses of light and shade. His works 




are remarkable for that wonderful blending of tints, which was 
one of the great excellences of Venetian painting. He was a 
profound student of Leonardo da Vinci's style, and learnt from 
him how to produce strong relief effects. His flesh-tints some- 
times rival Correggio's. He excelled as a portrait-painter, and 
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is said to have been the first to combine genre subjects and 

beautiful landscapes. 




Sebastian del Piombo began life as a musician. A student 

with the Hcllini, he became later a pupil of Gior- gji,„,i,„ 

gione's, and excelled in the harmony of tones and del Piombo, 

chiaro-scuro effects, for which his master was dis- '4*S"'S*7' 

tinguished. At Rome he came under the influence ai W.'iwa^ 
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Angelo, and worked from his designs. He is said to have bea 
the most distinguished artist there, after Raphael's death, Iflt 
Fig. 204 we have a cut of his Raising of Lazarus, in 
National Gallery in London. Some writers have cast doubts] 
on its authenticity. 

Palma Vecchio was not a pupil 
Palm* Giorgione's, but was i 

directly influenced 
him. One of his 
celebrated pictures is that of 
Barbara, in the Church of St. Mai 
Fornnosa at Venice. He finished hii 
work carefully, and was a good col-9 
orist ; but his designs were not bold,* 
and his later productions lacked 
vigor. Vasari gives rather a differ- 
ent impression of his genius. He 
describes a picture representing the 
ship bringing the body of St. Mark 
from Alexandria to Venice, exposed 
to a dreadful storm, as producing 
such a terrific effect, that the very 
canvas seemed to tremble. 

Bonvicino, Alessandro, called I) 
Moretto {born 1514, died 1564), be- 
longs to Titian's school. His works 
had a peculiar grace of their own, 
and were full of a devotional spirit. 
His portraits were fine. 
Licinio, Giovanni Antonio, called II Pordenone, worked out 
his apprenticeship to art at Udina, When he went 
to Venice, his intimacy with Giorgione seems to have 
had a marked influence upon his style. "The other 
followers of Giorgione acquired something of his manner ; but 
Pordenone appears to have adopted his mind and the grandeur 
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1477-1573. 



of his conceptions, than which it would be difficult to produce 
any thing more elevated, bold, and original in the Venetian 
school." At one period of his life, Titian was so jealous of his 
success, that Pordenone is said to have been obliged to paint 
the frescos in the cloister of St. Stefano with his sword by his 
side. 

Pordenone's reputation was not confined to Italy, He was 
called to Germany by Charles V., and was employed to deco- 
rate the grand saloon at Prague. In force, and in bold execu- 
tion, he was a worthy rival of Titian. His coloring was rich. 
He was more successful in his male than in his female forms. 

Titian Vecelli was born in Cadore in 1477, and died in 1573. 
He had, says Burckhardt, a most profound feel- 
ing for the "harmony of existence;" and in his 
pictures we see that which in real life is tram- 
melled and incomplete, represented as free and perfect. He 
was thoroughly master of technical methods, but his chief 
excellence lay in his unequalled powers of conception. The 
works he has left are very numerous, comprising portraits, 
scenes from sacred and profane history, and mythological sub- 
jects. His portraits may be divided into two classes : those 
that are known to be actual portraits, and those that are ideal- 
ized, like his Bella and Flora, 

Among his early works is a fine allegorical picture called 
Artless and Sated Love. A charming landscape-background 
glowing in the light of a summer evening; in the foreground 
is a fountain, and a little Cupid is dabbling his hands in the 
water. On the edge of the fountain leans a woman, very 
/ightly draped. She holds in her hand a crystal vase, and looks 
at her companion with happy innocence. Sated Love, repre- 
sented as a haughty woman richly dressed, sits at the other 
side of the fountain. Her hands are gloved, she does not turn 
her head to gaze at Cupid, a rose fades unheeded at her side, 
and a lute untouched is by her elbow. The spirit of the alle- 
gory is carried out in the reliefs on the sarcophagus. 
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In Fig. 207 we have one of Titian's greatest pictures, the 
altar-piece in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, 
destroyed some time since by fire. 

The distant hills, the dark trees standing out against the 
evening sky, seem to enhance the horrors of the scene of mar- 
tyrdom, which is the subject of the picture. 




About the middle of his career, Titian painted the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin as an altar-piece for the Church of the Frari. 
It is now in the Academy of Venice, The Virgin floats up- 
ward towards the Almighty on angel-borne clouds, her eyes 
and her whole soul intent on the heaven into which she is enter- 
ing. The apostles below, as if they would fain follow her, 
stretch out their arms towards her, and gaze after her as she is 
taken up out of their sight. 

Paris Bordone (1500-1570) left Giorgione's manner to follow 
that of Titian, He excelled as a portrait-painter; He is "gen- 
tle, graceful, and aristocratic ; almost always noble ; never 
severe or solemn ; he creates charming goddesses, but his saints 
are rarely earnestly devotional." His landscapes are effective, 
and his flesh-tints good. 
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Paolo Veronese rests his reputation chiefly on his representa-l 
tions of festivals. He selects scenes from sacred paoio 
history as the basis of his pictures, but the devo- Veronew, 
tional element is entirely lacking. He introduces ''* '^^ 
rich Oriental costumes in order to give full play to his love fl 
coloring, which is his strong point. His figures are natural an4>j 




Tintoretto made the daring resolution to produce a new 
jacopo style, founded on the Venetian and the Tuscan, and 

Tinioreita, Combining the excellences of both. He pursued 
1513-1594. jj^g study of anatomy and foreshortening with the 
utmost energy. He worked with great rapidity, and his work 
was not always conscientiously executed. In his effort to pro- 
duce striking effects of light and shade, he often made his 
shadows so heavy that his coloring suffered, "Of all ex- 
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traordinary persons," says Vasari, "that have practised the art I 
of painting, for wild, capricious, extravagant, and fantastical 
inventions ; for furious impetuosity and boldness in the execu- 
tion of his works, — there is none like Tintoretto; his strange 
whimsies are even beyond extravagance ; and his paintings seem 
to be produced rather by chance than in consequence of any I 
previous design, as if he wanted to convince the world that the ] 
art was a trifle, and of the most easy attainment." 
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LATE RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN ITALY. 

Late Renaissance painting in Italy was under the influence 
of the Catholic revival known as the Counter Reformation. 
It "required from painting a treatment of sacred subjects as 
exciting and impressive as possible, the highest expression of 1 
celestial glory and pious longing after it, combined with pop- I 
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ular comprehensibility and attractive grace of form." Paint 
sought to produce illusion, to exhibit movement and space 
they actually existed, and not to represent any higher or more 
ideal arrangement. The delineation of single figures became 
more popular than larger narrative pictures, and the expres- 
sion of mental emotion was highly appreciated. The two 
great Italian schools of painting during this period were 
named from the principles they adopted, and not from the 
places where they originated. These two schools were the 
Eclectic and Naturalistic. The Eclectics sought to create a 
style which should combine the excellences of all the great 
artists of preceding times. The Naturalists sought to bring 
every thing down to the common level of ordinary existence^. 
and to represent it as it was, and not as it might be. | 

Bologna was the head centre of the Eclectic school, and 
Lodovico Lodovico Caracci may be looked upon as its 
Caracci, founder. X.odovico completed his studies at Flor- 

1555-1619. ence, and on his return to Bologna, in the face of 
the opposition of ail the native artists, established the academy 
of painting which afterwards became one of the chief glories of 
the place. He was assisted in this work by his relativi 
Agostino and Annibale. Lodovico was a faithful student 
nature, and was capable of producing, not only what was ten- 
der and graceful, but also what was vigorous and awful. " His 
breadth of light and shadow," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, "the 
simplicity of his coloring, and the solemn effect of that twilight 
that seems diffused over his pictures, is better suited to the 
grave and dignified subjects he generally treated, than the 
more artificial brilliancy of sunshine which enlightens the pic- 
tures of Titian." 

Agostino Caracci, a cousin of Lodovico's, was a man of u] 
Aeostmo versal genius, distinguished as a painter and 
Caracci, graver, and a great student of science and poeti 

1558-1601. y^g ^jj engraver he was unsurpassed by any of his' 
contemporaries. The weakest point in his plates is the chiaro- 
scuro. 
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Annibale Caracci, Agostino's younger brother, showed great | 
proficiency in art. He was taught by Lodovico, Annibale 
who sent him to Parma to study Correggio's works Caracci, 
there. He was an excellent landscape-painter, 'S6i>-i6o9. 
and even attempted rural scenes in which the figures were I 
I only accessories. 




Domenichino began his studies in art with Denis Calvar^S 
a Fleming by birth, bul perfected himself in the Do,„enJco 
school of the Caracci. Guido and Albano were Zampiere, 
his fellow-students, and the latter was his intimate '^ i-"D4'- 
friend. In Fig. 21 1 we see his cure of a demoniacby St. Nilus, 
the best of a series of frescos from scenes in the life of the , 
same saint, in the abbey at Grotto Ferrato. 

His most celebrated work, the Communion of St. Jerome, 
was painted for the high altar of S. Girolamo della Carita at ] 
Rome. It is now in the Vatican. 

Domenichino, like Raphael, excelled in design, and in the I 
execution of graceful and beautiful heads. The composition 1 
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of his pictures is studied, but appropriate. He selected gtx 
and characteristic models. His architectural backgrounds are 
excellent, and his coloring rich. 

Francesco Albano was fond of mythological pictures with 

Albono, landscape backgrounds. His style was beautiful, 

1578-1666. ]juj jjQj. grand. His figures were graceful and 
refined, and he was specially successful with his women and 
children. 




Guercino in the early part of his career affected violtl 
contrasts of lights and shadows, and showed a decided prt 
erence for the Naturalistic school. Later he was attracted by 
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the style of the Caracci and their pupils. "In his best worl 

we took in vain for the graces of ideal beauty. 

... .Ill 1- • r Q'ovanni 

His figures are neither distinguished by dignity of Francesco 
form, nor nobleness of air, and there is generally Barbicri, 
something to be wished for in the expression of his 
heads ; but he subdues us by the vigor of his coloring, he is. 
brilliant in his lights, tender in his demi-tints, and always ener- 
getic in his shadows. His drawing is bold and often correct, 
and his execution is of the most prompt and daring facility," 
(Bryan and Stanley's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.) 







Salvi, called II Sassoftrrato, did not study with the Caracci, 
Oiov Bai although his work-s bear a certain affinity to the 
Salvi, productions of their school. His Virgins are dig- 

16115-1685. nified and simple, but have a strong family 
ness. His relief and chiaro-scuro are good. His colorin^l 
and is often hard. 
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Guido was one of the most eminent painters of the Eel© 

tic school of Bologna. His soft and harmonious " 

iwi-iC*! ' ^"'''■'•ng constitutes his chief charm. He was able 
to express grief or terror, without destroying the 

beauty of his faces ; and his women are particularly attractive. 

His best-known picture, although it cannot be called his 

masterpiece, is St. Michael, in the Church of the Cappuccii 




at Rome. In a letter which accompanied the picture i 
it was completed, he says, " I wish I had had the wings of 
an angel to have ascended into Paradise, and there to have 
beholden the forms of those beatified spirits, from which 1 
might have copied my Archangel : but, not being able to mount 
so high, it was in vain for me to search for his resemblance 
here below ; so that I was forced to make an introspectio 
into my own mind, and into that idea of beauty which I haM 
formed in my own imagination." 
Guido was fond of etching. 
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Carlo DoJce's chief merit lies in the rfelicacy and tender- 
ness with which he expressed penitence, devotion, 
and patient suffering. His coloring suits the char- t^^ ku& 
acter of his subjects. 

In concluding this brief account of the artists of the I 
Eclectic school, we shall quote the following definition of its I 
principles given by Agostino Caracci in one of his sonnets : 

" Let him who wishes to be a good painter acquire the 
design of Rome, Venetian action, and Venetian management ' 




of light and shade, the dignified color of Lombardy (Leonardo I 
da Vinci), the terrible manner of Michael Angelo, Titian's ' 
truth and nature, the sovereign purity of Correggio's style, 
and the just symmetry of Raphael ; the decorum and well- 
grounded study of Tibaldi, the invention of the learned Pri- 
maticcio, and a little of Parmigiano's grace ; or, without so 
much study and weary labor, let him apply himself to imitate ' 
the works which our Niccolo {dell'Abbate) has left us here." 
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The best artists of the school, fortunately for their fame, 
never acquired such studied excellence ; but unconsciously 
deserted their principles, and relied upon their own indepen- 
dent conceptions. They were assisted by their knowledge of 
the work of preceding generations, but they were not hampered 
by striving to imitate it too closely. 

Michael Angelo Amerige da Caravaggio was a student in 
the Milanese school, the centre of Naturalistic art. 
n6ii-i6«f ' ^'^ distribution of light and shadow is very re- 
markable, and his figures are full of force and 
energy. His forms are simply copies of models. His works 
were very popular at Rome. 

Salvator Rosa's reputation rests chiefly upon his landscapes. 
Salvaior Wild and lonely scenes were his delight. 
Rosa, " He gives us," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " a 

1615-1673. peculiar cast of nature, which though void of 
grace, elegance, and simplicity, though it has nothing of that 
elevation and dignity which belongs to the grand style, yet 
has that sort of dignity which belongs to savage and unculti- 
vated nature ; but what is most to be admired in him is the 
perfect correspondence which he observed between the subjects 
he those and his manner of treating them. Every thing is of 
a piece : his rocks, trees, skies, even to his handling, have the 
same rude character which animates his figures." Salvator 
Rosa has left some etchings. 
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RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN THE NORTl 



"Oh, how I shall freeze up again when I turn my back on 
this sunshine ! Here I am a lord : at home I am a parasite." 
So wrote Albert Durer from Venice to his friend Perkheimer; 
and we cannot read the brief sentence without realizing how 
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different were the surroundings of an artist in the North and 
in Italy. 

Italy was the land of spring and sunshine, of grace and I 
beauty. The Northern climates were inclement, the scenery :^ 
less attractive, and the people stolid and matter-of-fact. 

In Italy, to be an artist was to acquire a certain position I 
and distinction. In the North, particularly in the commercial 
centres of Germany and the Netherlands, an artist was but a 
step above a mere artisan. 

In mediaeval Italy art was under the patronage of the Church, 
and its masterpieces were the property and pride of both rich 
and poor. As the secularizing spirit of the Renaissance began 
to make itself felt in art, it became by degrees a luxury for the 
rich, highly appreciated and well remunerated. 

In the North painting passed through a very different pro- 
cess of development. It had never been employed as exten- 
sively as in Italy in public works ; and, as we have already 
said, it partook largely of the characteristics of miniatures and 1 
illuminations in minuteness and elaborate finish of details. It 1 
was never as much in demand or as keenly appreciated by the 
upper classes ; and, when the Protestant Reformation deprived 
it of the patronage of the Church, it was almost forced to 
acquire popularity and support by means of the reproductive 
arts of engraving on wood and copper. 

Since these reproductive arts play a very important part in 
the history of painting in Germany and the Netherlands, it 
may not be amiss to give a brief statement of their rise and I 
progress, and a description of the different processes of engrav- ! 
ing, as a preface to the study of the works of individual artists. 

The art of wood-engraving was discovered prior to that o£ 
engraving on copper. It is supposed to have origi- 
nated in Germany about 1300, and to have been enm^n» 
first practised by the " formschneiders" or cutters I 

of forms or models for stamping playing-cards. The outlines 
only were stamped, and the colors were put in by hand. 
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Images of saints and later, scenes from sacred history were 
stamped in outline, and colored in the same manner as the 
cards. 

John Gutenberg is supposed to have taken his first idea of 
printing from wooden blocks, from the rude lettering often 
added to these cuts from sacred history. 

The following are the principal methods of en- 

:ient and in modern times : — 
I. Etching. — The plate is covered with a pre- 
pared varnish, and the design is cut in the varnish with a 
sharp-pointed etching-needle ; aquafortis is then applied to bite 
or eat out the plate in the lines where the varnish has been 
removed. 

2. Line Engraving. — This process consists, at the present 
day, of first etching the plate, and then finishing the design 
with the graver and dry point. Originally the plate was begun 
and finished with the graver only, but the economy of the new 
method has led to its general adoption. 

3. Mczsolint. — Over the plate of steel or copper is passed 
an instrument called "a cradle," by which such a burr is raised 
on the entire surface, that, if filled in with ink and printed, the 
impression would be one mass of the deepest black. The 
fights and middle tints are then burnished or scraped away, 
leaving the plate untouched for the darkest shades. 

4. Aquatint. — This process consists in covering the plate 
to be etche'd with a liquid composed of a resinous gum dis- 
solved in spirits of wine. On evaporation the resin is found 
ail over the plate in minute grains. Aquafortis being applied, 
the surface between these ls bitten in. The effect produced 
resembles water-color or India ink. 

5. Stipple Engraving. — An etching ground being laid on 
the plate, and the subject etched upon it, the outline is laid in 
by means of small dots made with the needle, after which all 
the darker parts are etched likewise in dots, which ought to be 
larger and laid closer together for the deep shades, The work 
is then bitten in. 
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6. Engraving on Wood. — In this process the design is gen- 
erally drawn on the wood, though sometimes it is photographed 
upon it. The white parts are then cut away, leaving the design 
raised above the body of the block. When a design is to be 
printed in several colors, separate blocks are used for each color. 
It will be observed that this process differs from those previ- 
ously described, in that the ink is here applied to the raised 
surface, while in the others it is applied to the parts eaten out 
by the acids. 
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FLEMISH PAINTING. 



lUST as each profound geological revolution brings witn 
its own fauna and flora, so does each great transformation of 
society and intellect bring with it its ideal figures. We find," 
says Taine, "four distinct periods in the pictorial art of the 
Netherlands, and through a remarkable coincidence each cor- 
responds to a distinct historic epoch." 

The first or Early Renaissance period in Flanders extends 
from 1400 to 1530. It was a time of great commercial pros- 
perity, The second or sixteenth-century period was contem- 
porary with the High Renaissance in Italy. It immediately 
succeeded the invention of printing, the discovery of America, 
and the Protestant Reformation. The art of the time was 
entirely under the influence of Italian art. 

The revival of the Catholic Flemish school under Rubens, 
and the Dutch revival under Rembrandt after the formation of 
Holland, are the third and fourth periods, and belong to the 
seventeenth century, the epoch of the Late Renaissance. 



EARLY RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. 



Van Eyck (1370-1441), the 
g, were the founders of the 



Hubert (1366-1426) and Ja 
reputed inventors of oil-painti 
Flemish school. 

The beauties and defects of their work may be seen in their 
celebrated picture of "The Adoration of the Spotless Lamb," 
in the Church of St. Bavo at Ghent. 

" Hubert van Eyck," says the inscription on the picture, 
"whom no one surpassed, began it at the prayer of Jodocus 
Vyts. This verse invites you to contemplate that which was 
done on the 6th of May, 1432." 

The altar-piece consists of twelve panels. In the central 
upper pane! we see Christ enthroned. The white tiara on his 
head is rich with precious stones. In his left hand he holds a 
sceptre of exquisite workmanship ; his right hand is stretched 
out in blessing. The gorgeous red mantle which is wrapped 
about him has a deep border of pearls and amethysts. His face 
is dignified and youthful. On the right hand of Christ is the 
Virgin. She wears the conventional blue robe, and her long 
light hair is bound on her forehead with a diadem. The panel 
on the left of Christ contains a figure of St. John. To the left 
of St. John is St. Cecilia in a black brocade, playing upon an 
oaken organ, and near her are angels with musical in-struments. 
A group of singing angels occupies the corresponding panel on 
the other side. "These angels," says Jan Mander, "are so art- 
fully done, that we mark the difference of keys in which their 
voices are pitched." On the two remaining upper panels are 
Adam and Eve. The flesh-color is good, so is the mechanism 
of the limbs, and the shape of the extremities, but neither of 
the figures is beautiful. 

A large panel occupies the space under the three central 
panels of the upper row. It contains the aUegorical compan* 
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tion which gives its name to the altar-piece. There is a land- 
scape background of undulating hills, and in the distance a 
Flemish city, which represents Jerusalem. The low trees 
the middle ground are of the same pale color as the fields. 
In the foreground there are meadows covered with flowers. In. 
the midst of this quiet scene, on an altar hung with red damask 
and white cloth, is the Spotless Lamb. A stream of blood 
flows from his breast into a crystal vase. There are angels 
around about ; and behind the altar on either side are two 
groups, one of female saints, the other of popes, cardinals, 
bishops, monks, and the lesser clergy. 

Near the base of the picture is an octagonal stone fountain. 
Groups of figures on either side of the fountain are gazing at 
the scene of sacrifice, in various attitudes of devotion. On the 
two panels to the left are a band of Crusaders ; to the right are 
hermits, pilgrims, and saints. On the outer panels of the altar- 
piece are portraits of Lizabetta and Jodocus Vyts : the latter 
kneels, with his hands clasped in fervent prayer. 

The main panels are still in their place in the church at 
Ghent. Six of the side-panels are in the museum at Berlin. 

Exactly what proportion of this painting was executed by 
Jan, and what by Hubert, it is difficult, in fact impossible, to 
say; and so we must consider their work as a whole. In land- 
scape they excelled. The variety of expression and attitude in 
the different groups and figures is remarkable. Every detail 
is finished with conscientious care. The artists were evidently 
unacquainted with the abstract scientific principles of linear 
perspective, for the lines of the fountain and the altar have 
different vanishing points : but their aerial perspective is very 
remarkable, and the melting tints of the colors seem to inter- 
pose layers of air between the eye and the groups of figures 
that recede from one another in the distance. 

Spirituality was expressed by fixed attitude and gaze ; and 
the forms of Christ and the saints were clothed in gorgeous 
raiment, and decked with rich jewels. The whole effect of the 
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picture was greatly enhanced by the depth and beauty of the 
color, which is one of the chief excellences of the Van Eycks 
and of their school Every detail was finished with the most 
minute care. The intense realism which characterized, not 




tyro" 



only Northern art but Northern life, is not unfitly display 
in Hubert's epitaph: — 

" Take warning from me, ye who w.ilk over me : I was as you 
are, but am now buried dead beneath you. Thus it appears 
that neither art nor medicine availed me : art, honour, wisdom, 
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power, affluence, are spared not when death arrives, I was 
called Hubert van Eyck. I am now food for worms. For- 1 
merly known and highly honored in painting, this ail was shortly J 




after turned to nothing. It was in the year of the Lord one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-six, on the eighteenth day 
of September, that 1 rendered up my soul to God, in suffering. 
Pray God for me, ye who love art, that 1 may attain to His sight 



A Short History of Art. 

Flee sin, turn to the best (objects), for you must follow me at 

last." 

There are several painters of the Early Flemish school, such 

as Petrus Cristus and Gerard van der Meire, who have left 
behind them a reputation, but 
few authentic works. Hugo 
van der Goes {i405?-i48o?) 
was an excellent draughts- 
man. His compositions were 
poor, but his figures well-pro- 
portioned. He was better 
able to portray the' female 
than the male form. 

Roger van der Weyden was 
a pupil of Jan van Eyck's, 

„ who had more in- 

Ro|[er van 

der Weyden, fluencc over the 
1401-1454. late painters of 

Germany and the Nether- 
lands than the Van Eycks 
themselves. "The sun, for 
him, never seems to have 
shoije, but in early hours ; 
for the clear morning light, 
under which he presents all 
objects, is the twilight before 
sunrise, — a light which, with 
impartial kindness, illumines 
the innermost recesses of an 
apartment, the still current 

Fig. 117. Roger van der Weyden, AupiJtuj, of a rivcr, the CragS On itS 

acd Ihe Sibyl. , , , 

banks, the towers 
slopes, or the distant snow-mountains on its horizon ; he badsl 
solid aversion to broad contrasts of cbiaro-scuro. . 
sacrificed almost every thing to perfection of detail. 
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may be doubted whether he ever appreciated the value of a 
smile, for he never gave to his Virgins or saints any thing 
more than soft and solemn gravity ; large eyes are emble- 
matic of deep thought; broad protuberances of forehead, and 




an extraordinary development o£ head, are typical of intellect j 
and superhuman power; convulsed features represent grief; I 
attenuated frames, long suffering ; and a portly person, the ] 
fit enjoyment of the good things of this world." (Cr. 



Caval., Flemish Painters, p. 185.) Hans Memling (b. 1450) 
had many of the peculiarities of the Van Eycks' school, 
but his style was more severe. The grouping in his pictures 
was strictly symmetrica]. " He endeavors," says Kugler, " to 
exhaust the history, and often introduces the events which pre- 
ceded or followed the principal action, in a smaller size in the 
background." For example, in his Embarkation of St. Ursula 
from the quay at Basle, we see through a window in the upper 
right-hand corner of the picture St. Ursula's vision, which led 
her to visit Rome. Memling was very successful in rendering 
brilliant and striking effects of light. The shrine of St. Ur- 
sula in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges is one of his most 
celebrated works. It is about four feet in length, and is a 
miniature Gothic chapel. On the long sides are six episodes 
from the life of St. Ursula, and there are six little medallions 
on the cover. On one end is a picture of St. Ursula sheltering 
her maidens under her ample mantle. The face of the saint is 
wonderfully sweet. In Fig. 218 we have the last of the series 
from her life. St, Ursula, her face perfectly calm, as if intent 
on heavenly things, raises one hand, almost involuntarily, to 
protect herself from the arrow which is to put an end to her 
life. In the background are soldiers and tents, and far away 
is Cologne Cathedral. The coloring on the panels of the reli- 
quary is charming, and the grouping is as fine as any thing in 
the whole Flemish school. 

" More precious than a shrine of silver," says van Mander, 
"is Memling's shrine of St. Ursula." 

Gheerardt David was one of the most important imitators of 
Van Eyck and Memling. 

Dirck of Haarlem, whose family name was Steuerbout, 
born 1410 (?), died 1470. 

He showed deep religious feeling, and his land- 
scapes were quite remarkable for their charming 
freshness. He was in the habit " of suggesting distinctions in'i 
his impersonations by varieties of texture in skin and comj 
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steuerbout, 
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ion. The coarse grain of the faces of the apostles, for instance^ I 
is distinguished from the finer one of that of Christ by acci- 
dents of surface, and by swarth. The contrasts created by 
this means are brought out with unnatural strength ; and the 
smooth coldness of the one is as much overdone as the wrinkled 
detail of the other." (Cr. and Caval.) 




Quintin Matsys was an excellent master of detail. Hi« 
devotional pictures are full of deep feeling, and he Qujotin 
is fond of beautiful forms and delicate features. Malays, 
The execution of some of his subjects from every- '*5<*"'5»9' 
day life is quite marvellous. See Fig, 2ig, the Two Misers. 

Lucas van Leyden was exceedingly precocious. At the age 
of nine, he is said to have engraved plates from his own dot 
signs. When he was twelve years old, he painted his ijicWa 



378 



a' SkofT History of jirt." 



of St. Hubert, and at fourteen executed his celebrated plat^ 
Lucas van °^ ^^^ Monk Sergius killed by Mahomet, who is 
Leyden, sleeping. He was a contemporary and friend of 
»494-i533' Albert DUrcr, and surpassed him in composition, 
although his designs were inferior. Lucas engraved on both 
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wood and copper. His style has a certain afBnity with that c 
Israel van Meckenen. His prints are clear, but he uses the 
same fine stroke for foreground and distance. In Fig, 230 
we have a cut of the Temptation in the Wilderness, dated 15^ 



SECOND PERIOD OF FLEMISH ART. 



The second period of Flemish art may be called the Itali 
period. 

Foreign influence temporarily ingulfed all native originality. 
The change was a gradual one. "They first imported into 
their pictures," says Taine, "classic architecture, veined marble 
pilasters, medallions, shell niches, sometimes triumphal arches 
and caryatides, sometimes also noble and vigorous female fig- 
ures in antique drapery, a sound nude form, well proportioned 
and vitalized, of the fine, healthy, Pagan stock ; in other re-, 
spects they followed national traditions, painting small pictures- 
suitable for genre subjects, preserving the strong and rich col- 
oring of the preceding age, the mountains and blue distances 
of Jan van Eyck, the clear skies vaguely tinged with emeraM 
on the horizon, the magnificent stuffs covered with gold and 
jewels, the powerful relief, the minute precision of detail, and 
the solid honest heads of the baurgeoisie. 

" Later the canvas was enlarged, and approached the usual 
dimensions of an historical subject ; the manner of painting 
was less simple. Coloring died out : it became more and more 
white, chalky, and pallid ; and painters entered passionately 
into the study of anatomy, foreshortenings, and muscular 
development." 

The second period of Flemish art extends through the six- 
teenth century. We shall content ourselves with naming th( 
best painters of the time, as their work is not of sufRcient 
importance to deserve more particular mention : — 

Jan de Mabuse, Bernard van Orley, Lambert Sutermann, 
Jan Mostaert, John Schoreel, Lancelot Blondeel, Jan Cornells 
Vermeyen, Michael van Coxcyen, Heensherk, Franz Floria, 
Martin de Vos, the Franckens, Van Mander, Bartholomieu 
Spranger, Pourbus the elder. Heinrich Goltzius, Martin van 
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Veen, Johannes Straet, Peter de Witte, Otto Vtenlus, Adri 
van der Venne, the Breughels, and Matthew and Paul Bril. 



THIRD PERIOD OF ART IN THE NETHER-j 
LANDS. 



Peter Paul Rubens, the leader of the Flemish revival, was ' 
Peter Paul * " consummate painter, an enlightened scholar, a 
skilful diplomatist, and an accomplished man of 



the world." He pursued his early studies, first with 



1577-1640, 

Adam van Noort, and later with Otto van Veen. In 1600 he 
went to Italy, where he was profoundly impressed with the 
Venetian coloring, A rich pension, and an appointment 
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N'ymphs. Rubens, Uumch, 



court painter to Albert and Isabella, Regents of the Netbo 
lands, bound him by " a chain of gold " to his own native com 
try, whither he always returned after his joumeyings. He btd 
himself a splendid house at Antwerp in the Italian style. 



Rubens was a most industrious and prolific artist, equally at 
home in all branches of painting, — history, portraits, landscapes, 
animals, fruit, and flowers. Numerous specimens of his handi- 
work are to be found, not only in Flanders, but in France, 
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Italy, and England. In his line Rubens was one of the most J 
brilliant geniuses that the world has ever seen. He had woiit> I 
derful creative ability, and was powerful, even coarse, in 
delineation of physical strength. He was fond of depictings] 



'hichjj 
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■njoyment, and admirable, but not refined, in his 
delineation of nude figures. His coloring was remarkably 
good. His technical knowledge was of the best ; but he 
worked rapidly, and often hurriedly. He is said to have 
painted eighteen hundred pictures, but a large number of 
them were undoubtedly executed by his pupils. His material- 
ism was not purified and elevated by the deep idealism whit 
enabled Michael Angelo to produce his masterpieces. 

In Fig. 332 we have Rubens's great picture of the Ci 
fixion, in the cathedral at Antwerp. Christ hangs upon the 
cross between two thieves, Mary and Mary Magdalen and 
John are in the foreground to the right, while Roman soldiers 
on horseback fill up the other side of the picture. Rubens's 
picture gives us a powerful dramatic conception of this awful 
and solemn scene ; but the devotional element is entirely li 
ing. His Descent from the Cross, at Antwerp, is one of 
most celebrated works. 

Among his vast compositions we may mention the twenty- 
four allegorical and emblematic subjects from the life of Marre 
de Medicis, painted for the gallery of the Luxembourg. 

Jacob Jord^ns was one of the most prominent of Rubens's 
. contemporaries and fellow-students in the school 

Jordsena, of Adam van Oort. Jordasns married Van Oort's 
'594-'678. daughter when he was quite young, so that he was 
prevented from visiting Italy ; but he studied the works of the 
great Venetians that were within his reach, as well as the 
works of Rubens. His style greatly resembled that of Rubens. 
although it never equalled his. He was an excellent colorist. 

Van Dyck was born in Antwerp, and finished his studies in 
Sir Amhony *^^ school of Rubens. The latter part of his life 
Van Dyck, was Spent in England, and he died there. Like the 
»599-'''4'- other artists of his school, Van Dyck, during his 
travels in Italy, was greatly attracted by Venetian art. He 
spent some time at Genoa, where he became very popular, and 
was employed to paint many portraits, as well as pictures for 
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churches and private collections. One of his most admired 
works was the Crucifixion, painted for the Church of tlie 
Recollets at Mechlin. 

As an historical painter, he was inferior to Rubens ; but in 
drawing, in refinement of expression, and in purity and depth 
of coloring, he excelled him. As a portrait-painter, he ranks 
second only to Titian. 




Gasper de Craeyer has sometimes been ranked with Rubens 
and Van Dyck. He was not as ambitious as Gaap„ j^ 
Rubens, and never dared or executed as much, but Craeyet, 
preferred a more modest and sober correctness. '^ "-'"9. 
His flesh-tints are like Van Dyck's. His masterpiece is the 
Centurion dismounting from his horse to prostrate himself 
before Christ, painted for the abbey of Affleghen. He was 
particularly fond of Biblical subjects, but sometimes attempted 
I history and allegory. 



A S/iort History of Art. 



„ . Francis Snyders of Antwerp was noted for his 

Snydcrs, skilfuI delineation of animals, fruit, and still life ; 

1579-1637. ^ ^^^ 3]g(j jajj pj-t (1625-1671). 

Philip de Philip de Champagne, although bom at Brussels, 

Champagne, belongs more properly to the French school. He 

-"74- ^^3g eminent as a portrait-painter. 
Sir Peter Leiy was completely identified with the English 

Sir Peier school. He was an admirable portrait-painter, ex- 

Lely, celling in coloring and in the graceful delineation 

i6i7..6to. j,f women. 




\ Low-lifc Scene 



David Teniers the Elder, a member of the school of Rubens, 

studied with Adam Elsheimer in Rome for six 

Teniers the years. He was fond of genre subjects. His fame 

Elder, has been eclipsed by that of his son, who greatly 

excelled him in his delineation of a similar class 

cf subjects. 
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Teniers the Younger was a faithful realist : his landscapes 
were good, but monotonous and uninteresting. His _ ^.. 
coloring had a peculiar silvery charm at times. He Teniers ihe 
depicted rustic sports and quarrels, interiors, and Younger, 
other subjects coming under the head of genre- 
pictures. His knowledge of perspective was good, and he 
worked very rapidly. 



FOURTH PERIOD OF ART IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 

The fourth and last period of art in the Netherlands is that 
of the revival of painting in Holland under the influence of 
Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt was eminent as an historical painter, and a paint- 
er of portraits. His coloring was wonderfully har- Rembrandt 
monious. In chiaro-scuro he has never been sur- van Byn, 
passed, and he was a perfect master of technical 1606-1674. 
processes. His reputation as an etcher and engraver has far 
exceeded his reputation as a painter. " Rembrandt," says 
Hamerton, "was a robust genius, with keen powers of obser- 
vation, but little delicacy or tenderness of sentiment ; but he 
lacked the feminine element, which is said to be necessary to 
poets. He understood certain classes of men quite thorough- 
ly, and drew them with the utmost perspicacity, — men with 
whom his robust nature had sympathy. He had an extraor- 
dinary apprehension of natural dignity and majesty, proving 
thereby the true grandeur of his own mind ; for it is only minds 
of a very high order that see the greatness of men who enjoy 
little worldly rank and consideration. Rembrandt had little 
sensitiveness, it seems, as regards the delicate beauty of young 
women; but he understood — and this is rarer — the venera- 



blencss of some old ones. He drew a great many Biblical s 
jccls, and a few very immoral ones. Whether he was religious 
or not, is uncertain : it is possible that he may have availed 
himself of the Bible as a convenient repertory of material, full 
of fine artistic suggestion, and having the advantage of being 
universally known. On the other hand, though there is un- 
deniable licentiousness in a few of his etchings, his mind does 
not seem to have dwelt much upon subjects of that kind ; and 




he took them probably merely because they came in his way a 
incidents of human life, — a state of feeling which the scrupu- 
lous reticence of our age may easily misinterpret. He cared 
very little for beauty and grace, despised prcttiness, calmly 
tolerated all manner of hideousness, and admired nothing as 
much as a certain stern and manly grandeur resulting from the 
combination of habits of reflection with much experience of t 
world." {Etchers and Etchings.) 



Fourth Period of Arl in the Netherlands. i%y 

Franz Hals as a portrait-painter was unsurpassed by any of 
his contemporaries except Van Dyck. His coloring pj^nz 
was strong and pure, and his heads full of character. Hals, 
His masterpieces are the large picture in the Hall of "584-'«™- 
the Archers at Delft and his pictures at Haarlem. 

Ferdinand Bol {1611-1681) was an imitator of Rembrandt's, 
noted, not only for his historical paintings and portraits, but 
also for his etchings. 

Among the multitude of painters of the time in Holland, we 
can only mention a few of the most important. Painters of 
genre, or scenes from domestic life, first attract our attention. 

Foremost among them stands Gerard Douw. He spent three 
years in the school of Rem- 
brandt, where he „ 
mastered color- douw, 
ing and chiaro- 1613-1674. 
scuro. His first pictures 
were portraits ; but he re- 
quired so many sittings in 
order to perfect them, that 
his reputation suffered, in 
spite of the excellent quality 
of his work. He is said to 
have taken five days' sit- 
ting to finish a lady's hand. 
He rarely put many figures 
in the fancy pictures, in 
which he excelled. His 
minute and perfect finish of 
detail was his strong point. 

Gerard Terburg (i6o8-r68i) painted in somewhat the same 
style as Douw. His favorite subjects were conversations, 
musical parties, and ladies at their toilet. 

Gabriel Metzu (1615-1669?) excelled him in drawing and 
In the expression of his faces. Beside the higher kind of 




Douw. Brlwlcn, 




Short History of AH. 



Stmre, itetzu often painted scenes from low life, Caspar 
Netscher ( 1636-1684) was Touch employed as a portrait- 
painter. 



\ 




. Thi: Luit-rbyci. TtibuiB, Casid. 

Jan Steen stands at the head of a clas? of ^i?«rc-painlers who 
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represented scenes from village and tavern life. There was 
something cheerful and humorous in his way of 
delineating daily occurrences. He differs from ''r^Kf'^"' 
the other painters who selected similar subjects, 
in that he was fond of action. The action in his drinking 
bouts or jovial meetings 
of peasants is exhibited 
by a variety of expression 
in the faces, that shows 
Steen to have been a 
careful observer of na- 
ture. He had a keen 
appreciation of the comic 
element. His technical 
execution is good, and his 
careful finish of detail suits 
the subjects he selected. 

Adrian Brower (160S- 
1640), Adrian van Ostadc 
(1610-1685), and Isaac 
van Ostade (1617-1654) 
were eminent in the same 
'branch of ^^'//ri'-painting 
in which Steen excelled. 

Gerard Honthorst (1592-1660) was celebrated for his chiaro- 
iScuro and torchlight effects. 

From the i'-ifH/-ir-painte.-s we turn to the painters of landscapes 
Bnd marine views. 

Jacob Ruysdael stands at the head of Dutch landscape art. 
His trees and rough foregrounds are very attrac- ,^^^-^^ 
tive. His clouds are admirable, and seem to float in Ruysdael, 
the sky. His masses of light and shadow are skil- '"so-iSSi. 
fully arranged, and his coloring is clear and good. He was very 
successful in marine views, particularly in his representation of 
Hght wipds and gales at sea. 



1 




A Short History of Art. 

Nicholas Herghem (i624-j683) was fond of putting architec- 
tural ruins and groups of figures and cattle in his landscapes. 
His aerial perspective was excellent, his floating clouds and 
transparent water unsurpassed. He etched as well as painted. 




Laadacapc. By Jju 



Albert Cuyp (1606-1672) painted landscapes, figures, sea- 
pieces, river views, cavalry skirmishes, interiors, winter scenes, 
fruit, and flowers. 

Albert van Everdingen (1621-1675) has been called the Sal- 
vator Rosa of the North. His representations of storms at sea 
were very powerful. 

Menderhowt Hobbema {b. 1611) painted landscapes. 



Early Renaissance in Germany. 

Jan van der Meer {1627-1711) has left admirable specimens 
of battle-scenes and marine views. His action is animated, and 
his color and chiaro-scuro good, 

Adrian van de Velde {1639-1672) introduced cattle into his 
landscapes with great success. He has a reputation as an 
etcher. 

Ludolf Backhuysen (1631-1709) painted marine views and 
storms. 

Adam Pynacker (1631-1673) painted landscapes. 

Paul Potter (1625-1654) excelled in his delineation of ani- 
mals. He has left some good etchings. 

Johann Breughe! (1565-1642) painted flowers and fruit with 
g;reat success. 

Melchior Hondecooter (1636-1695) was noted for his pictures 
of live fowls and game. 



EARLY RENAISSANCE IN GERMANY. 

Between 1410 and 1460 the German schools passed from 
the early religious style to modern realism. 

The most important of these schools, as in the preceding 
period, was at Cologne. 

The great altar-piece with wings, in the cathedral, is the 
work of an artist named Meister Stephan, or Stephan Locliner, 
of Constance, He died in 1451, 

The Annunciation is represented on the two outer panels. 
Inside we have the central picture of the Adoration of the 
Magi ; and on either side, on the panels, St. Gereon and his 
Men-al-arms, and St. Ursula and her Virgins, The composi- 
tion is fine, the tones of color good, and the expression of the 
&ces full of deep devotion. 

The German schools of the Early Renaissance, as we should 




expect, were more or less influenced by the Van Eycks ; but 
they still retained their true German characteristics, such as 
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angular corners in the folds of (he drapery, and vivid effects 
of light and shade. The German coloring was more gaudy, 
heavier, and duller than the coloring of Flemish artists. 

Martin Schongauer's most celebrated picture is the Virgin 
in the Rose-bush, the altar-piece in St. Martin's ^^^jj,, 
Cathedral at Colmar. The picture has a gold schongauer, 
background. The Virgin is life-size: she sits on '453?-i499- 
a green bank, with the 
Child in her lap. Two 
angels hold a crown 
over her head, and be- 
hind her is a hedge of 
roses full of birds. 

Schongauet has a 
great reputation as an 
engraver. He gave a 
fine expression to his 
heads, and finished the 
accessories of his pic- 
tures carefully. He 
was a thorough master 
of the mechanical part 
of his art ; and, as he 
managed the burin 
equally well in all his 
prints, Bartsch infers 
that he had had prac '^"^- '''■ ''""■'""-"■ """" sctoi,(*«,. 

tice as a goldsmith in engraving plate before he became an 
artist. 

Hans Holbein the Elder was a native of Augsburg. He 
formed his style on that of Van dcr VVeyden. 
The influence of the Van Eycks came to him, Holbein 
strangely enough, through Antonelli da Messina the Elder, 
and the Venetian artists. Like Mantegna and '* -'5*4- 
the Bellini, Holbein was fond of architectural decorations. 
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Zeitblom was one of the early representatives of the school 

of Ulm. His coloring is pale, and recalls fresco. 

maus "^^^ limbs of his figures are thin and stiff, and he 

Zeiibiom. often repeats the same type of head. His pictures, 

450- 5' ' ■ however, are full of devotional feeling. 

Martin Schaffner and Hans Schiihlern also belonged to the 
early school of Ulm. 



Michael Wohlgemuth represented the Franconian school of 

the period. The merit of his pictures is extremely 

' , „ , ,.,..,, Michael 

unequal. He sought to create strongly individual vvohl- 

types, and his efforts resulted in the production Ecmuth, 

of figures utterly devoid of beauty. His master- *^~ * 

piece is in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. It represents St ' 

Jerome enthroned, while a man and woman, the donors of the 

picture, kneel on either side. Wohlgemuth engraved on wood. 




Flc sjj. Ths Birth of Cluiil. 



BurgJcmair was a most industrious artist of the Augsburg 
school. His earlier manner was quaint and h^^, 
archaic, but in his later life he felt the influence Burgkm«ir, 
of Italian art. He was one of the first German '472-'S39- 
artists who paid particular attention to his landscape back- | 
grounds. 




THE HIGH RENAISSANCE IN GERMANY. 



Albert DDrer may not unjustly be called the founder of 
Albert ^^^ German school, for it was owing to his influ- 

Diirer, ence that it rose out of the rudeness which charac- 

t47'-'5 • terized its early productions. 

Diirer was deeply religious, and full of that childlike enthusi- 
asm which outlives sorrow and suflering and slights in some 
pure and simple souls. He was a sculptor, an engraver, ami 
an architect, as well as a painter. An earnest student of 
nature, and an excellent draughtsman, he had a keen appre- 
ciation of and sympathy with whatever was solemn or sub- 
lime, graceful or tender. He had not the same feeling tor 
what was beautiful, and showed little discrimination in select- 
ing his models. His coloring is unequal. Among liis most 
famous oil-pictures we may mention the "Adoration of the 
Blessed Trinity," painted for the chapel of Landauer Uriider- 
haus in Nuremberg. It is now in the Belvedere Gallery in 
Vienna. 

God the Father lifts the crucified Saviour in his arms ; angels 
hold out the priestly vestments of the Almighty ; and the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove hovers over His head. There are 
two tiers of figures : the upper one, groups of male and female 
saints, led by the Virgin and John the Baptist ; below these, 
a vast company of the blessed in adoration, and beneath all a 
landscape. The portrait of the artist appears in one corner oi 
the picture. 

Albert Diirer produced but few etchings. He did, hi 
produce a great number of engravings on wood and coppei 
The details in his plates are minutely finished, and he shows hii 
self a thorough master of his tools. In common with his coi 
trymen and his age, Durcr was very fond of what was fantastic" 
and mystical. In Fig. 234 we have one of his prints called 
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"Knight, Death, and the Devil." An armed man 011 horse- 
back, travelling through a gloomy wood, meets Death on hia ' 
pale horse, holding an hourglass, while the Devil in the shape 1 




Fu. 234. Knight, Dolh, mai the DcvS. DUm 



of a strange beast follows him. Unmoved by these horrors, he 
turns neither to the right hand nor to the left, but pursues his ] 
onward way with calmness. _ 
Diirer designed a number of woodcuts which were executed 
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by men eminent in that line ; among them the two serie 
called the Great and Little Passion (Fig. 335). 

Albert Diirer had a very strong feeling of patriotism ; 
in spite of the small inducements offered to an artist ii 
own country, he refused to take up his abode, either in Venici 




or Aiitwerp, to both of which places he was most earnestW 
invited with offers of good pecuniary remuneration for I 
services. 

Durer's last work was an unfinished picture of Christ bearing 
the cross. He was laid to rest in the cemetery of St. John at 
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Nuremberg; and his life-long friend Perkheimer placed the f 
lowing brief inscription on his grave: — 

'^ QuicquidAlbertiDureri MortaU/uitySubhoccoHdclurlumulaemigravifM 
VIII idus Aprilis M. D. XXVIII." 

" Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 
Etnigravit is the iDscription on the tombstone where l)e lies ; 
Dead he is aot, but departed, — for the artist never dies." 

Longfellow. I 

Hans Holbein the Younger was probably born at Augs-I 
bourg, but was brought up at Basle. In 1526, at -^^^^ 
the instance of Erasmus, he went to England with Holbein, 
a letter to Sir Thomas More. Sir Thomas received ■*W"'554- 
him with the utmost cordiality, employed him to execute 
extensive works, among others portraits of himself and hiHl 
family. He introduced him to Henry VIH., who took him into-' 
his service ; refusing Sir Thomas's offer of one of his works, 
telling him, that, "now be had got the painter, Sir Thomas 
might keep his pictures." 

Holbein excels as a painter of portraits, and executed many, 
large historical works, both in England and in his native land. 

His mo.'il celebrated religious picture is the so-called "Ma> 
donna of the Meier Famiiy." For a long time the original 
this picture was supposed to be in the gallery at Dresden, but!| 
it is probable now that the Dresden Madonna is a copy of the 
Madonna at Darmstadt (Fig. 236}. The pictures are very simi 
lar, but the proportions of the figures in the Darmstadt 
Madonna are shorter and heavier. The Virgin stands 
alcove, and holds in her arms the infant Saviour. The worn; 
with her head wrapped in linen is supposed to represent the 
burgomaster's deceased wife. By her side kneel Dorothea 
Kannegiesser and her daughter with a rosary. The burgo- 
master kneels behind a young man who supports the sick child. 
Nothing could be more exquisitely touching than the infant 
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Saviour, who has taken the child's sickness upon himself. H4I 
leans his head upon the Virgin's breast, and stretches out His 
hand in blessing. The sick child is filled with astonishment as 
he looks at his fingers no longer wasted by disease. 





Holbein's engravings on wood deserve particular attentioi 
He began to try his hand at the art when he was but thirtet 
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years old, and attained the greatest proficiency. One of his 
most important series of woodcuts is the so-called " Dance of 
Death." This strange subject probably originated in some 
early miracle-play. It was a favorite subject for the brush of 
artists of the Middle Ages, and attracted Holbein by the oppor- 
tunity it offered for representing what was pathetic and gro- 
tesque. Death peeps over the shoulder of the pope, who is in 
the act of crowning the emperor, points to an open grave as 
the empress passes by in her royal robes, seizes the peddler 
on the road, takes the weeping child from its mother, and in a 
thousand ways shows himself the stern arbitrator of all that is 
human. 

The following artists are known as the Little Masters, froiQ. 
the small size of the prints they produced : — 

Heinrich Aldegrever (1502 ?-i562 ?) was an eminent en- 
graver as well as a painter. He was a pupil of Albert Durer's, 
but his designs are somewhat in 
the earlier Gothic style. 

Bartel Eeham {b. 1496.') like 
Aldegrevcr was both an engraver 
and painter. His drawing and 
expression are good. He was an 
imitator of Marc Antonio. 

Hans Sebald Beham (b. 1 500) 
engraved on both wood an d 
copper. 

Albert Altdorfer (1488-153S) 
was one of the most important 
and most original of all Albert 
Diirer's followers. In his paint- 
ings the color is excellent, the 
drawing not as good. Like most 
of his fellow-artists, he was fond of fantastic subjects, and] 
his conceptions are often quite poetical. The subject of his 
greatest painting is the Victory of Alexander the Great OVM 
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Darius, painted in 1539, for Duke William IV. 
engraved both on wood and copper. 



K oE Bavaria. H^^H 




Ltophcr. Afler h woodcut by Luc^ 



George Pentz (1500-1550?) was another very important fol- 
lower of Albert Diirer. He improved his style by a study of 
Italian art after he left the school of Diirer. His, heads i 
full of expression, and his drawing is correct. 
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James Binck's (b. 1504) style resembles that of Aldegrever, 
but his drawing is better. 

Hans Baldung (1480-1545), among other works, painted 
scenes from the life of the Virgin for the altar-piece at Frei- 
burg Munster. 

Lucas Cranach (i47'>-iSS3) was a celebrated German painter | 
and engraver of the Ffanconian school. His historical pictures [ 
and portraits are in the stiff style that was prevalent in Ger- 
many before the time of Durer. 

His representations of nude female forms are often very 
naive. As a wood-engraver he deserves particular attention. 



LATE RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN GERMANY. 



Raphael Mengs is one of the best-known German painters , 

of the Late Renaissance school. In his own time 1 

, , , . , , , , , . Antonio 

his mends and partisans gre.itly overrated his Raphael 
powers, comparing him without hesitation to Metigs, 
Raphael, Correggio, and Titian. He had a pro- 
found knowledge of ancient art, and as a designer was very 
correct. In his compositions "the finished delicacy exhibits 
the hand of the artist, but gives no emanation of the soul of 
the master." He had a wide reputation as a writer on art, 
and supplied Winckelmann with some of the materials for hia 
" Storia delle Belle Arte." 

Maria Angelica Kaiiffman (1742-1807} had great talent, but 
it did not amount to genius. Her historical pictures were 
uneffective, because the figures were smaller than life. There 
is a certain sameness about her figures, and her men are a 
little effeminate. There is, however, an attractive sweetness 
in her faces, her drawing is good, and her coloring quite equal 
to that of the artists of the late Italian school. 
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Christian William Ernest Dietrich (1713-1774) deserves 1 
tice mainly on account of his skill as engraver and etcher. 

Balthazar Denner (1685-1747) produced some admirable 
heads of old men and women. The degree of finish of his 
pictures is almost painful. 

Adam Elzheimer (1574-1620) surpassed his teacher Offen- 
bach. He completed his studies at Rome. Elzheimer's taste 
and composition are excellent, his coloring harmonious, and he 
excels in landscapes and in moonlight and torchlight effects. 
His pictures were very poorly paid for, and he passed thi 
greater part of his life in indigence. 



SPANISH RENAISSANCE PAINTING. 



In the seventeenth century Spain produced two great artist 
— Velasquez and Murillo, — who well bear comparison with the 
best Renaissance painters of Italy. 

Velasquez was a universal genius: he painted portraits, ^«-«r/- 

^ ^' pictures, fruit, flowers, animals, interiors, landscapes, 

Don Diego '^ _ "^ ' 

Velasqoci sacred and profane history, Velasquez' style was 
de Silva, not at all like that of the German and Flemish 
masters: it was bolder, and the details were not 
finished with such minuteness. His pictures were most effec- 
tive when viewed from a distance. His portraits were admir- 
able, fine in color, and remarkably spirited. His portraits of 
men on horseback were particularly admired. He excelled in 
perspective and chiaro-scuro, and his composition wa^ good. 
When he painted scenes from sacred history, he preferred sub- 
jects that could be treated in a realistic manner. Among li 
celebrated portraits we may mention that of Philip IV, 1 
horseback, in the Uffizi Palace at Florence, and the qui 
little Infanta Margarita, in the Louvre. 



Spanish Renaissance Paiitling. 

Murillo, the most eminent of all the Spanish painters, was 
fond of representing passionate religious fervor, g , i 
He was admirable as a ^^«w-painter, but his chief Estevan 
fame rests on his sacred compositions. His faces Murillo. 
had a strongly national air, but were full of deep 
feeling. The drapery of his figures was peculiar. His coloring 




was pure anil harmonious like Titian's, his grouping simple 
and natural. In the expression of religious ecstasy, he was 
unsurpassed, as In the Vision of St. Anthony of Padua. 

In Fig. 240 we have Moses calling forth water from the rock, 
one of his pictures from Seville Cathedral. "Murillo's pic- 
tures," says Mrs, Clement, "may be divided into three classes: 
his first or earlier manner may be styled cold ; his second, 
warm ; and his last, vapory. To the first period belong his 
pictures of beggar-boys, peasants, and subjects from common 
life. Both his later periods were especially devoted to religious 1 
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period, belongs that beautiful atmospheric effect in which the 
distinctness of the outline is lost, or shaded off, as in nature." 

Francesco Ribalta {1551-1628) was a Spanish painter of 
■ Valencia, who was much influenced by Sebastian del Piombo. 



RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN FRANCE. 



Among the Renaissance painters in France we may meiiticn 
first Poussin. " He merits a station in the class of uicliolas 
original painters who extended the application of Poussin, 
the art, if not its mechanical power. Raphael and '5M->W5. 




Giulio Romano had preceded him in study from the remnants 
of antiquity ; but Poussin's perception of the use that might 
be made of them was totally distinct from theirs, and, if less 
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grand, not less imaginative. It was also more strictly- 
imitative of ancient forms, customs, dresses, and appropri- 
ate scenery, o£ all of which he has left us a most useful 
display. Though he drew the principal part of his materials 
from the works of ancient times, and his combinations of 
them from the inspirations of the poetry and mythology of 
the same period, yet those combinations are so just, the 




LandtcHpc by Claude Lonaiae, 

incidents and accompaniments so well chosen and exhibited 
with such an air of truth, that the invention is truly his 
own, as distinct from those of other men as are the works 
of Michael Angelo." His reason sometimes constrained his 
imagination, but he was never affected. His landscapes are 
true to nature. His coloring is good, and his figures wel 
proportioned. 



Claude Lorraine was the first ideal landscape-painter of 
modern times. Titian excelled in landscape back- ciaude Gelie 
grounds, which formed a rich and appropriate set- Lorraine, 
ting to his figures. The Dutch painters made ' "' 
faithful portraits of the scenes they knew. Poussin and Salva- 
tor Rosa went a step farther. But Claude surpassed them all. 
His luminous atmosphere, his far-reaching prospects, his glow- 
ing skies, his trees and water, all show him to have been in 
deep sympathy with the very soul of Nature. 

Simon Vouet {1582-1641) was one of the reformers of the 
French school, the master of Le Sueur and others. 

Pierre Mignard (1610-1695) painted portraits. 

Charles Lebrun {1619-1690) was theatrical in his composi- 
tions. 

Gaspard Dughet, surnamed Poussin (1613—1675), was a rela- 
tion and pupil of the great Poussin. 

Eustache Le Sueur (1617-1655) has been called the French 
Raphael, from the beauty of his compositions and designs. 

Francois Boucher (1704-1768) painted pastoral scenes; and 
Hyacinth Rigaud (1659-1743) was an able portrait-painter. 
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PAGAN ART IN THE CHRISTIAN EE 
INDIAN ART. 

The history of Indian art begins about the year 250 B.C., 
when, under King Asoka, Buddhism was adopted as the 
religion of the State, Buildings prior to that date were of 
perishable materials, and no records of them remain. We 
shall adopt Fergusson's classification of Indian architecture, 
and take up first the Buddhist period, when stone became 
the common building material. Next in order we shall con- 
sider Jain architecture, then the three different styles ol 
Brahminism, and shall conclude with the Indian Saracenic. 



BUDDHIST ART. 



I 



There are, according to Fergusson, five classes of Buddh- 
ist buildings : 1. Stambhas, or LSts ; 2. Dagobas, Stupas, or 
topes ; 3. Rails ; 4. Chaityas ; S- Viharas. 

I. Stambhas, or L3ts, were tall pillars, with inscriptions on 
their shafts, and curious emblems and animals on their capi- 
tals. With the Jains they bore lamps, and were called deep- 
dans : sometimes they were surmounted by statues of a god, 
and sometimes they were flagstaffs. One of the most com- 
plete and the most ancient of these lits is at Allahabad. It 
is thirty-three feet high, and tapers slightly towards the to^ 
The diameter at the base is three feet, and the < 
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the apex two feet two inches. The crowning ornament has 
disappeared. The shaft bears an inscription of the time of 
King Asoka, and one of the time of Samundra Gupta (3S0- 
400 A.D.), proclaiming the glories of his reign, and the deeds 
oE his ancestors. After Buddha attained Nirvana at Kusina- 
gara, B. C. 543, eight cities, or kingdoms, are said to have ] 
contended for the honor of possessing his mortal remains. J 
The question was settled by an equitable division of the J 
relics, and dagobas were erected in the different cities to | 
contain them. It is impossible to identify with positive 
tainty any of these eight original dagobas. It is highly proba- 
ble, however, that the Temple of Juggernath at Puri occupies ] 
the spot where one of the most ceiebrated relics, Buddha's 
left canine tooth, was originally deposited. Stupas, or topes 
properly so called, were erected to commemorate some event, 
or to mark some spot, dear to the followers of Buddha; but, as 
they were not distinguished from the dagobas, or reliquaries, by 
any external sign, the terms stupa, tope, and dagob are often J 
used interchangeably, 

2, The Bhilsa Topes are one of the most interesting groups \ 
of the kind in India. The principal one in the group is the 
Great Sanchi Tope. The dome, which is somewhat less than 
a hemisphere, a hundred and six feet in diameter and forty- 
two feet high, rests upon a sloping base fourteen feet high 
and a hundred and twenty feet in diameter. 

The centre of the mound is solid, and consists of bricks 
laid in mud : the exterior was faced with dressed stone, 
which was laid a four-inch coating of cement. Paintings, or 
ornaments in relief, probably adorned the surface. The cupola 
which crowned the apex of the dome was called a Tee. It is 
supposed that these tees contained the relics. There is a 
very celebrated tope in Bengal, the temple at Buddh Gaya, 
It stands in front of the Bodhi-tree under whose shade Buddha 
attained complete enlightenment, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age, B.C. 588. 



3- The stone rails which suiroonded topes, and enclo! 
sacred trees, temples, pillars, and other objects, are one of" 
the most important features of Indian architecture. They 
were beautifully and elaborately car\'ed. Some idea of thi 
extent of these rails may be obtained by the measuremencs 
of the rail at Buddh Gaya, about one-half of which is now 
extant. It was two hundred and seventy-five feet long, j 
was di\ided into quadrants by four tall gateways. 
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4 The chaityas, or assembly-halls, corresponded to our 
lurches. Among those now extant, there is only one that is 
Hot cut in the rock. The chaitya that we shall select as a 
typical example of the rest is the cave of Karli, on the road 
between Bombay and Poonah, It is divided into three aisles 
by two rows of fifteen columns. It is a hundred and twenty- 
six feet long, forty-five feet seven inches wide, and forty-five 
feet high. The side aisles are very narrow in proportion to 
the width of the middle aisle, and are continued, as in some 
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cathedrals, around the apse. The columns have tall bases, 
octagonal shafts, and rich capitals, ornamented by two kneel- 
ing elephants bearing figures. The seven pillars behind the 
altar are octagonal piers, without bases or capitals. The 
dagoba was situated beneath the semi-dome of the apse. 
The semicircular roof was ornamented by wooden ribs, The 
whole end of the cave was left open to admit light. There 
was an outer porch, a little wider than the interior of the 
temple, enclosed by a screen consisting of two stout octago- 
nal pillars, without either bases or capitals, which supported a 
plain mass of rock once ornamented by a wooden gallery, 

J. The viharas were monasteries ; and in later times, as in 
the great monastic establishments of Europe, chapels, or 
chaityas, were connected with them. Most of the viharas now 
in existence are cut in the rock. The usual form is that of a 
hall or court surrounded by cells. 



JAIN ARCHITECTURE. 

The extensive use of horizontal arches and domes forms 
one of the most marked characteristics of Jain architecture. 
These horizontal arches and domes differ from the radiating 
arches and domes of European architecture, insomuch as they 
are formed by projecting layers of stone, and not of wedge- 
shaped stones or voussoirs. 

The perfect Jain temple, like the later Hindoo temple, 
had a square or slightly oblong cella, in front of which was a 
pillared porch. With the Jains, a Sikra or Vimana, a spire- 
like tower, surmounted the cell where the images of the gods 
were placed. 

The Jains believed that to build a temple, and place an 
image in it, was a meritorious act ; and their cities of templet 
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are most remarkable monuments to the strength of this be- 
lief. At Pahtana we have hundreds of shrines, scattered over 
two hills and the valley between. 

" The larger ones are situated in tllks, or separate enclos- 
ures, surrounded by high fortified walls : the smaller ones line 
the silent streets. A few yatis, or priests, sleep in the temples, 
and perform the daily services ; and a few attendants are con- 
stantly there to keep the place clean, which they do with the 
most assiduous attention, or to feed the sacred pigeons, who 
are the sole denizens of the spot ; but there are no human 
habitations, properly so called, within the walls. The pilgrim 
or the stranger ascends in the morning, and returns when he 
has performed his devotions or satisfied his curiosity. He 
must not eat, or at least must not cook his food, on the sacred 
hill ; and he must not sleep there. It is a city of the godj 
and meant for them only, and not intended for the use| 
mortals." (Fergusson's History of Indian ArckiUclure.) 



HINDU ARCHITECTURE. 



1ST, Dravidian style. 

Hindu temples had four parts. The temple proper, cori 
sponding to the cella of Greek architecture, contained th~ 
shrine for the sacred image. It was square in plan, with a 
pyramidal roof of several stories. This was calSed the 
Vimana. The Mantapa, or porch, formed the entrance to the 
cell. The Gopuras, or gate-pyramids, were the chief features 
of the quadrangular enclosures. The Choultries were pillai 
halls. Most of the temples had tanks or wells of water i 
nected with them. 

The Ramisseram is one of the finest temples in the 1 
vidian style. Its outer wall was twenty feet high, and it I 
four stone gopuras. 
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The most remarkable features of the temple were the long 
corridors in the columned hall. The height of these corridor* 
was about thirty feet, the width from twenty to thirty feRt. 
They were seven hundred feet long, a hundred feet longer than 
St. Peter's in Rome. The side corridors are the finest, because 
they were comparatively free from the debased figure-sculpture'; 
which detract a little from the effect of the central corridors. 

Civil architecture in the Dravidian style was a late growth 
and was the result of Mohammedan influence. 

2d, The Chalukyan style is less known than any of thfl 
other varieties of Hindu architecture. Chalukyan teraplea 
had peculiar star-shaped ground-plans. 

The third Hindu style is the Northern, or Indo-Aryan. 

The outlines of the pyramidal spires and pinnacles of the 
temples were curvilinear. The towers were not divided into 
stories, and there were neither pillars nor pilasters. 

We shall select the great Temple of Bhuvaneswar to illus- 
trate this style. It was built 617 to 657 A.D. Its length was 
three hundred feet, its breadth from sixty to seventy-five feet. 
Its chief feature was a solid plain square stone tower, a hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, which curved slightly towards the 
top. Every stone in the tower had a pattern carved on it. The 
monotony of the building was thus relieved without breaking 
the outline. 

in Central and Northern India we find some interesting 
monuments of civil architecture, such as tombs and palaces. 
One of the most magnificent of the palaces is that of Gualior, 
erected by M5n Sing 1486-1516, three hundred feet by one 
hundred and sixty feet externally. On the east side, this palace 
is a hundred feet high ; and, built as it is upon a rock, it has 
two underground stories that look out over the country. 

In Cashmere we find an interesting group of temples (600 
A. D. to 1200 A. D.) The sloping roofs of Cash- 
mere temples, broken by dormer windows like those 
of mediaeval buildings in Europe, are modelled after wooden 



forms. The roofs of the porches and doorways have the same 
sloping Hnes as the main roofs. The shafts of the columns 
have a curious likeness to Greek Doric forms. The typical 
example of Cashmere architecture is the Temple of Marttand, 
five miles east of Islamabad, the ancient capital of the valley. 
Its beauty is due, in a great measure, to its situation. 

" It stands well on an elevated plateau, from which a most 
extensive view is obtained over a great part of the valley. No 
tree or house interferes with its solitary grandeur ; and its ruins 
— shaken down apparently by an earthquake — lie scattered 
as they fell, and are unobscured by vegetation, nor are they 
vulgarized by any modem accretions. Add to this the mystery 
that hangs over their origin, and a Western impress on its 
details unusual in the East, but which calls back the memory 
of familiar forms, and suggests thoughts that throw a veil of 
poetry over its history more than sufficient to excite admiration 
in the most prosaic spectators." (Fergusson.) 

Its plan is interesting, from its resemblance to the plan of 
the Temple of the Jews, The dimensions of the court that 
encloses the cella are two hundred and twenty feet by a hun- 
dred and forty-two feet. The interior of this court was prob- 
ably filled with water, and stepping-stones led from the en- 
trance-gate to the cella. The reason for erecting temples in 
water was, that they might be more directly under "the pro- 
tection of the Nagas, or human-hodied and snake-tailed gods, 
who were jealously worshipped for ages throughout Cashmere." 

The monuments in Nepal are comparatively modern, — 
none earlier than the fourteenth century. The 
Nepalese temples are in many stories, divided from 
each other by sloping roofs, 

In Farther India, in Burmah, the monastic system of Buddh- 
ism flourishes at the present day. There are a number of 
stone pagodas there, but the monasteries are built of wood. 

Siamese architecture had many local peculiarities, which we 
cannot notice here. 



Nepal. 
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In Java many of the temples contain curious wells, which 
were probably the places where the sacred trees were planted. 

Cambodian architecture is not of sufficient importance for us 
to dwell upon it. 

We shall conclude this brief summary of Indian architecture 
by a description of one of the most celebrated monuments of 
Saracenic art in India, the Tajt Mehal, the ckef-d' ceuvre of 
Shah Jehan's reign (1628-1658 A. D.). The Taj^, or tomb, 
with its dome and its minarets, stands on a platform in a court 
eight hundred and eighty feet square. Beyond this there is an 
outer court, the same width and half the depth. It has three 
gateways of its own, and in the middle of the inner wall is the 
far-famed gateway of the garden court. The plan of the mau- 
soleum is a square a hundred and eighty-six feet, with the 
comers cut off. The dome is fifty-eight feet in diameter, and 
eighty feet high. The tombs are under the dome. The 
bodies, in accordance with the Indian practice, are interred in 
vaults directly below the apparent tomb. The whole building 
is of white marble : light is admitted through double screens 
of white marble trellis-work, which, in the brilliant Indian cli- 
mate, temper the light very agreeably. The ornamentation of 
the building consists of precious stones inlaid in the walls. 

"The long rows of cypresses, which line the marble paths 
that intersect the garden at right angles, are all of venerable 
age, and, backed up by masses of evergreen foliage, lend a 
charm to the whole which the founder and his children could 
hardly have realized. Each of the main avenues among these 
trees has a canal along its centre studded with marble foun- 
tains, and each vista leads to some beautiful architectural ob- 
ject. With the Jumna in front, and this garden with its foun- 
tains and gateways behind, with its own purity of material and 
grace of form, the Taj6 may challenge comparison with any 
creation of the same sort in the whole world. Its beauty may 
not be of the highest class, but in its class it is unsurpassed." — 
Fergusson's Indian and Eastern Architecture. 



INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 

The Buddhists were religious architects, but not religious 
sculptors. The only sacred monuments of plastic art that they 
ever executed were figures of Buddha lost in profound contem- 
piation. They made some rude attempts at the representation 
of historical scenes. 




When Brahminisrn supplanted Buddhism, sculpture received 
a powerful impulse ; and both the exterior and interior of build- 
ings were profusely decorated with reliefs. The figures in 
these reliefs were fantastic and crowded. They lacked artistic 
arrangement, and the actions were exaggerated. The female 
form, however, was often represented with some grace and 
loveliness. The monstrous gods of the Brahminical Pantheon 
furnished the sculptor with subjects that suited the wild fancy 
and the imagination of the time. 

Painting, as far as we know, never attained any real ex- 
cellence in India. 
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Mohammed was bom A.D. 571. The wandering Arab tribes 
were welded together by the religion which he founded, and 
before the close of the seventh century had not only become 
a powerful nation themselves, but had carried the faith of Islam 
by the might of the sword from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Ganges. 

As pictures and images were forbidden by the Koran, the 
artistic genius of the Arabians found a vent in architecture. 
The style of their architecture was more or less modified by 
the character of the buildings already existing in the differ- 
ent countries that they conquered ; but the general plans of 
mosques, the use of the pointed arch, and an elaborate and 
beautiful system of surface-decoration, are the common prop- 
erty of all the Mohammedan styles. 

A Mohammedan mosque had four essential parts: — 

ist, The mihrab, or large hail for prayers. 

2d, The kiblah, or holy place, where the Koran was kept 

3d, A court containing a fountain for the ablutions of the 
faithful 

4th, One or more slender towers, called minarets, from 
the top of which the muezzin, or priest, gave the summons for 
prayer four times a day. 

There are two typical forms of mosques: — 

1st, Those with a large square court enclosed by corridors, 
deepest on the side nearest the inner sanctuary. 

2d, Those with a central dome in the Byzantine style. 

The arches in Saracenic or Mohammedan archi- 

„ , , Arches, 

lecture were usually pomted, although horse-shoe 

and wedge-shaped arches were common. 

The domes were very similar to Byzantine domes, but they 

were more pointed on the exterior. 
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The decorations of Mohammedan architecture were very 

beautiful. Conventionalized plants and animals. 
DecoratioDs. . . ■ r- , , 

mtricate geometric figures, and texts from the 

Koran in Kufic characters, were interwoven in an exquisite sur- 
face ornamentation of gold and gorgeous colors, which is known 
as arabesque. 

The earliest monuments of Arabian architecture are to be 

found in Egypt at Cairo, The Mosque of Amrou 

Sicfly ^ '" ^^^ Cairo was founded as early as A.D. 643, It 

consists of a quadrangular court two hundred and 

forty-five feet square, with a fountain in the middle. A single 

corridor, formed by one row of columns, occupies the front ol 








the court. There are four rows of columns on the left, three 
on the right, and six rows of columns form the hall of prayer 
on the remaining side. The columns are all taken from old 
Roman buildings, and their height is equalized by bases of 
different sizes. The capitals are surmounted by tall cubical 
blocks, on which the arches of the arcades rest. The arches 
are horse-shoe arches slightly pointed at the apex. Wooden 
braces stretch from column to column. 

Mohammedan architecture in Egypt is more massive than in 
Spain, India, or Persia ; and the pointed arch was used in pref- 
erence to the keel and horse-shoe arches. 
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MoJuim?itedan Art. 

Dwelling-houses were plain externally, but were built around 
courts upon which many windows opened. The interior deco- 
rations were often very gorgeous and beautiful. 

Mohammedan architecture in Spain may be 
divided into three periods, or styles : — 

ist, Byzantine Arabic ; 2d, Mauritan-AImohade ; 3ci, Mude- 
jar, or Granadine. 

As an example of the architecture of the first period, which 
extended from the eighth to the tenth century, we shall select 
the Mosque of Cordova. 
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It was built about 786 A, D. The original hall of prayer 
consisted of eleven rows of columns : eight more were added 
in the tenth century. A court forms the approach to the hall 
of prayer, and occupies about a third of the extent of the build- 
ing, which covers an area of live hundred and sixty by four hun- 
dred feet. The system of arching is peculiar ; a row of arches 
spring from the columns, and above these we find a second row 
of arches springing from pilasters resting on the capitals of 
the columns. 

The second period of Arabic architecture in Spain was a 
transitional period, and lasted during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The buildings of the time were comparatively 
insignificant, as the Spanish Moors were neither rich nor 
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powerful. It was the prelude to the brilliant development of 
Saracenic art in Spain which began in the thirteenth century, 
produced the Alhambra, and was terminated by the conquest 
of Granada in 1492, 

The Alhambra is built close to a rocky descent, and com- 
mands a magnificent \iew of the surrounding country. It Is 
the Acropolis, the palace -fortress, of Granada. 

It was originally a castle. Charles V. transformed a portion 
of it into a palace, but the most beautiful parts of the interior 
have been preser\'ed. 





The larger of the two open courts is called the Court of the 
Alberca (A), It is seventy feet broad, and one hundred and 
seventy-six feet long, and has a corridor on the two short sides. 
Opposite the entrance, there is a vestibule which leads into a 
room in a four-cornered tower, designated as the Hall of the 
Ambassadors. It is thirty-four feet square, with deep window- 
niches in the walls on three sides. The walls, as will be seen, 
are enormously thick. The views from the windows are superb. 
The royal throne was probably placed in the recess opposite 
the entrance. Part of the inscription on the walls runs as fol- 
lows : " From me this throne thou art welcomed morning and 
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evening by the tongues of blessing, prosperity, happiness, and 
friendship ; that is the elevated dome, and we the several re- 




cesses are her daughters ; yet I possess excellence and dignity 
above all those of my race. Surely we are all members of the 




same body ; but I am like the heart in the midst of them^Hia 
from the heart springs all energy of soul and life." The dado 
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of tiles in this hall is the finest in the Alhambra. The doi 
is of wood, and the vaulting is the so-called stalactite vaulting! 
The second open court (B) is called the Court of the Lions, 
from the twelve-sided alabaster fountain in, the middle, resting 
on the backs of lions. " These Arabian sculptures," says Mur- 
ray, " make up for want of reality by a sort of quaint, heraldic 
antiquity. Their faces are barbecued, and their manes cut 1^ 




scales of a griffin, and the legs like bedposts, with the feet 
concealed by the pavement, while a water-pipe stuck in their 
mouths does not add to their dignity." Slender pillars form 
corridors round the court, and pavilions containing fountains are 
on the two shorter sides. On the longer sides are entrances 
to halls : D, the Hall of the Sisters, named from two great 
marble tiles in the pavement ; Ej a smaller hall called that of 
the A hence rages. 

The columns in the Alhambra are very slender and gra« 
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the capitals of a cubiform shape, raised above ihe shaft of the 
column by a Jong neck ; the bases are simple. The arches are 
covered with stucco decorations somewhat like embroidery, 
■which often assume the shape of stalactites. The patterns on 
the walls of the different chambers vary, but the system of 
decoration is the same. A mosaic work of glazed tiles forms 
a dado from three to four feet high. Over this is a narrow 
band of ornamental inscriptions, and, still higher up, artistically 




interwoven arabesques. The color of the patterns is most 
gorgeous and at the same time perfectly harmonious. We can 
form some idea of the beauty of Moorish architecture from Fig, 
252, representing the Portico of the Generalife, the summer 
villa of the sultans of Granada. 

In Persia Mohammedan architecture was characterized by 
the extensive use of the keel arch. The domes 
were of a bulbous shape, and the ornamentation 

s (liregL-jre^tatioJi-nE natircft.^fea^«w^jg^ n, 



In India, the building period of Mohcimniedan art extends 
from about i loo A. D. to 1700 A. D. We have 
described one of the most splendid buildings of the 
times in our notice of Indian Art. 

Turkish architecture and decoration is the latest manifesta- 
tion of Mohammedan art. It retains many of the characteris- 
tics of the early styles ; but the loss of true feeling for har- 
mony of color, and the lack of inventive genius, marks it as a 
debased form of an art that has passed its prime. 



CHINA AND JAPAN. 
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The great beauty of Chinese and Japanese decorative work 
has excited much interest of late years ; but comparatively 

little that is thoroughly satisfactory has been written upon the 
subject of Chinese or Japanese architecture. 

The most familiar forms of Chinese architecture are the so- 
called Taas, or nine-storied pagodas. Of these the Porcelain 
Tower at Nankin is a well-known example. They arc built in 
receding stories, each story having a projecting roof. One of 
the most remarkable Chinese temples is that of the Great 
Dragon at Pekin. Buddhist monasteries are common in the 
country. The Chinese are celebrated for their worship of 
ancestors, and pay much attention to their tombs. A com- 
mon form of tomb is that of a horseshoe-shaped platform cut 
in the side of a hill. The so-called pailoos, or triumphal gate- 
ways, are usually erected in memory of the distinguished 
dead. 

Domestic architecture in China is very beautiful, but < 
most ephemeral character. 
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EARLY AMERICAN ART. 

We can do little more than indicate the existence of the 
interesting artistic remains of the early inhabitants of 
America. 

In North America are found rude mounds, sometimes en- 
closed by vast walls of earth and stone. 

In South America there are buildings and sculptures left 
by the ancient Peruvians, as well as interesting monuments of 
the Inca Kingdom. In Central America we find architec- 
tural remains of great importance, in Mexico, Yucatan, and 
Guatemala. 
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ART IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Whether any original or national architecture will ever 

be evolved from the heterogeneous styles of the 

ture. * ^^" present day, is a problem which the future alone 

can solve. Modern architects seek to give an 
individual character to separate buildings ; but they are in- 
clined to follow ancient, classic, and mediaeval forms, repro- 
ducing them in some new combination, or copying them as 
exactly as possible. Great advances in architectural decora- 
tions have been made during the last few years, under the 
influence of the increasing knowledge of and taste for 
Oriental ornamentation. 

Antonio Canova, the Venetian (i 757-1822), was the first 
sculptor of modern times. He sought to return 

Sculpture. . 

to the purity and simplicity of classic forms. His 
most successful works were those in which he represented 
graceful female figures. Many of his large sculptural monu- 
ments are justly celebrated. One of the most beautiful is 
that of the Archduchess Christina in the Church of the 
Augustines at Vienna. 

Among the sculptors who sought, like Canova, to restore 
the lost art of Greece and Rome, we may mention the 
Frenchman Antoine Denis Chaudet (1763-1810), Johann 
Heinrich Dannecker of Stuttgart (1758-1841), and the Eng- 
lishman John Flaxman (175 5- 1826). 

Bertel Thorwaldsen, the Dane (i 770-1844), approached the 
classic ideal of repose more closely than Canova had done. 
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Johann Gottfried Schaclow {1764-1850} endeavored to repro- 
duce the characteristics of individuals ; and Friedrich Tieck 
and Christian Rauch (1777-1857). of the Berlin school, 
sympathized with him in this endeavor, and worked in the 
same direction. 

Ludwig Schwanthaler (1802-1848) was employed in exten- 
sive undertakings at Munich by King Ludwig. He worked 
too rapidly to perfect his style; and his productions, although 
they follow the antique in composition and outward form, are 
superficially conceived and executed. Schwanthaler designed 
the colossal ideal statue of Bavaria. 

In France, James Pradier of Geneva (1790-1852) showed 
himself particularly skilful in depicting the "sensual charm 
of female beauty." Francois Rude (1785-1855) combined 
antique severity with a fine feeling for nature. Pierre Jean 
David of Angers (1793-1856) had a thoroughly naturalistic 
style, and A. L. Barye was noted for his life-like representa- 
tion of animal forms. 

Lorenzo Bartolini was a famous Italian sculptor of the nine- 
teenth century. 



MODERN PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 



Nearly all the early English painters were portrait-painters; 
and although in point of time some of them belong to the Late 
Renaissance period, their history is so intimately related to the 
history of painting in the present century, and so entirely de- 
tached from that of preceding European art, that it seemed 
better to speak of them here, rather than in connection with 
their contemporaries on the Continent. English art received 
an impetus from Dutch and Flemish painters, notably Holbein, 
Sir Peter Lely, and Rembrandt, and is more akin to Northern 
art than to that of Italy. 
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Johann Gottfried Schadow {1764-1850) endeavored to repro- 
duce the characteristics of individuals ; and Friedrich Tieck 
and Christian Rauch {1777-1857), of the Berlin school, 
sympathized with him in this endeavor, and worked in the 
same direction. 

Ludwig Schwanthaler (1802-1S48) was employed in exten- 
sive undertakings at Munich by King Ludwig, He worked 
too rapidly to perfect his style ; and his productions, although 
they follow the antique in composition and outward form, are 
superficially conceived and executed. Schwanthaler designed 
the colossal ideal statue of Bavaria. 

In France, James Pradier of Geneva (1790-1852) showed 
himself particularly skilful in depicting the "sensual charm 
of female beauty." Francois Rude (1785-1855) combined 
antique severity with a fine feeling for nature. Pierre Jean 
David of Angers (1793-1856) had a thoroughly naturalistic 
style, and A. L. Barye was noted for his life-like representa- 
tion of animal forms. 

Lorenzo Bartolini was a famous Italian sculptor of the nine- 
teenth century. 



MODERN PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

Nearly all the early English painters were portrait-painters; 
and although in point of time some of them belong to the Late 
Renaissance period, their history is so intimately related to the 
history of painting in the present century, and so entirely de- 
tached from that of preceding European art, that it seemed 
better to speak of them here, rather than in connection with 
their contemporaries on the Continent. English art received 
an impetus from Dutch and Flemish painters, notably Holbein, 
Sir Peter Lely, and Rembrandt, and is more akin to Northern 
art than to that of Italy. 
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Isaac Oliver {1556-1617), 
whom we shall mention, was 
painter. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller {1648-1723) has left some fine portraits, 
among which we may mention those of Newton and Dryden. 
He made the great mistake of sacrificing his reputation to love 
of gain, and impoverished art by introducing a rapid, broad 
style of portrait-painting. His heads are good, but the pose of 
his figures is uninteresting 

John Riley (1646-1691) was court painter to William and 
Mary. 

Sir James Thornhill (1676-1734} travelled in France and the 
Netherlands to complete his artistic education. On his return 
to England he acquired a high reputation, and was employed 
upon many extensive works. He was very poorly remunerated, 
receiving but forty shillings a square yard for painting the 
cupola of St. Paul's. His copies of Raphael's cartoons, on 
which he was occupied three years, were presented to the 
Royal Academy by the late Duke of Bedford. 

William Hogarth (1697-1764) was to English art what 
Charles Dickens was to English literature. " I consider that 
great and original genius," says Lord Orford, "rather as a 
writer of comedy with a pencil, than as a painter." 

Hogarth's comedy always had a moral. 

He was a born satirist, possessing keen powers of obsen 
tion, and the most absolute independence of public opinion. 
His coloring was poor; and, although he composed a treatise 
upon the subject, he had no true conception of the beautifuL 
The originality of his genius comes out in the admirable 1 
ner in which he made the smallest details of his pictures j 
their part in describing the character of the persons represent-' 
ed. As an historical painter he failed utterly, for in that line 
his sarcastic realism was out of place. In his Danae, for ex- 
ample, the old nurse bites a coin from the golden shower to see 
if it is true gold. His most celebrated series of pictures are 
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the Harlot's Progress, the Rake's Progress, and the Marriage 
k la Mode ; the latter in the National Gallery. Hogarth 
engraved his own pictures. His wife was a daughter of Sir 
James Thornhill. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) was a pupil of Hudson's. 
He completed his art education in Italy, where he used his i 
opportunities to the best advantage. His comments upon the 
ordinary method of studying from the old masters illustrate so 
admirably his own methods of working, that we shall quote 
them here. 

"I consider," he says, "thai general copying is a delusive 
kind of industry. The student satisfies himself with the ap- 
pearance of doing something: he falls into the dangerous habit 
of imitating without selecting, and of laboring without any 
determinate object. As it requires no effort of the mind, he 
sleeps over his work ; and those powers of invention and dis- 
position, which ought particularly to be called out and put in 
action, lie torpid, and lose their energy for want of exercise. 
How incapable of producing any thing of their own are those 
who have spent their time in making finished copies, is an . 
observation well known to all who are conversant with our 



Sir Joshua's great forte was in the line of portraiture. He , 
always conversed freely with those who sat for him, and took 
pains to acquaint himself with their way of life, their interestSj 
and their opinions ; so that, in representing their features upon 
canvas, he was able to give more depth of expression to their 
faces than he could have done had he merely possessed a 
knowledge of their personal appearance. 

"Genius," says Dr. Johnson, in speaking of Sir Joshua, "is 
chiefly exerted in historical pictures, and the art of the painter 
of portraits is often lost in the obscurity of his subject. But 
it is in painting as in life : what is greatest is not always best. 
I should grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to god- 
desses, to empty splendor and to airy fiction, that art which i& 
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now employed in diffusing friendship, in renewing tendemd 
in quickening the affections of the absent, and continuing th^ 
presence of the dead." 

Sir Joshua was a remarkable colorist, and knew how to blend 
his tints with the most consummate skill. His drawing was 
defective at times, and his historical compositions were inferior 
to his portraits. Sir Joshua was first president of the National 
Academy, and had a reputation both as a critic and writer fl 
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Samuel Cooper (1609-1672) painted miniatures 
others, those of Milton and Cromwell. 

Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) was established as 
trait-painter in London at the early age of .^sixteen. His deep 
love for natural scener\', however, induced him to turn his 
attention to landscape-painting, and he has the honor of beini 
the first great landscape-artist of England. The character. 
his pictures is thoroughly national 

Richard Wilson (1714-1782) painted both landscapes 
portraits ; but it was not until after his death, that the beu 
and value of his works was discovered. 

Henry Fuseli (1741-1825), a Swiss by birth, took a 
departure in English art ; painting works of imagination 
distinguished from portraits and landscapes. 

Benjamin West (1738-1820) was born at Springfield, Penn., 
of Quaker parentage ; and is said to have taken his first les- 
sons in painting from the Cherokee Indians. A Philadelphia 
gentleman rendered him the pecuniary assistance necessary to 
enable him to go to Italy, and prosecute his studies at Rome, 
where he made rapid progress. 

The idea of an American studying art excited a great 
of curiosity, and much interest was shown in observing 
effect on West of seeing the treasures of classic days for the 
first time. Upon his first sight of the Apollo Belvedere, ^e 
is said to hive exclaimed, "A young Mohawk w 
horror of the bystanders, who were unable to realize that 
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Modern Painting in England. 



greater compliment could be paid to the statue than that of 
recognizing in it the perfectly-developed form of a noble 
' savage. 

West inaugurated a new era in historical painting, by deline- 
ating his characters without the conventional Greek and 
Roman costume. 

He lived in London, and succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
president of the Royal Academy. 

John Singleton Copley (1737-1815), another American paint- 
er, settled in England, after visiting Italy, and distinguished 
himself by his representation of scenes from English history. 
He was inferior to West. 

George Romney (1734-1S02) painted both portraits and his- 
torical scenes. 

Allan Ramsay (1709-1784), the son of the poet, was a por- 
trait-painter. 

John Opie (1761-1807) won himself a name in art by his 
persevering industry. His unsuccessful experiments in colors 
have proved the ruin of many of his pictures. 

George Morland (1764-1804) was the son of a crayon-painter. 
His early pictures were stiff and formal, and his drawing was 
never good. In the prime of his life, he executed some fine 
pictures, succeeding best in interiors. His pigs were particu- 
larly life-like : indeed, he exhibited much skill in depicting all 
domestic animals. Morland was terribly dissipated, and died 
in the debtors' prison. 

James Barry (1741-1806) was a writer as well as a painter. 
He strongly opposed the German critic Winkelmann, who 
asserted that "the English could not attain any great proficency 
in art, owing to their natural deficiency of genius and the un- 
favorable temperature of their climate." Barry was particularly 
fond of large allegorical compositions, 

William Blake (1757-1838) was a poet and an artist. His 

fame as an artist rests on his engravings, among the most cele- 

~~| brated of which we may mention his illustrations for the Book 
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of Job. Blake lived in the world of his imagination, happy in 
the midst of poverty and disappointment. His wild and fantas- 
tic compositions did not meet with a ready sale, as they were 
beyond the comprehension of his matter-of-fact countrymen. 

John Flaxman (1755-1S26) is well known as the author of 
many beautiful outline illustrations, among others those for 
Homer. 

Thomas Stothard (17SS-1834) was both a painter and a 
designer. He fails in his representations of the heroic, but is 
good in domestic scenes. His children are quite charming. ^ 

Thomas Bewick (1753-1828) may be regarded as the reviw^B 
of wood-engraving in England. ^H 

Henry Raeburn {1756-1823) was born in Scotland. He suc- 
ceeded better at home as a portrait-painter than in England. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) was a very successful 
portrait-painter. He carried out the excellent advice of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, "not so to imitate the old masters as to give 
a richness of hue rather than the ordinary hues of nature; to 
paint what he saw, but at the same time not to fall into the 
vulgar error of making things too like themselves." 

David Wilkie (1785-1841) painted character scenes from 
humble life. Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846) was ambi- 
tious of founding an elevated historical school of art in Eng- 
land. He was too truthful to be a successful portrait-painter. 
His utter failure to awaken an interest in the style of painting 
which he favored was painfully apparent when he exhibited his 
"Banishment of Aristides," and "Nero playing at the burning 
of Rome," and received only one hundred and thirty-three vis- 
itors in a week, while Tom Thumb, who was to be seen in an 
adjoining apartment, had one hundred and twenty thousand 
visitors in the same length of lime. 

William Etty ([787-1849), John Constable (1776-1837). J 
Crome {1769-1821), who finished his landscapes with the r 
minute care, and Patrick Nasmyth (1786-1831), another 1 
scape-painter, we can do no more than mention. 
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David Cox (1783-1859) and Samuel Prnut (1773-1858) were 
water-color painters. 

William Mulready (!7S6-i863) was one of the most thorough 
draughtsmen of the English school. 

Charles Robert Leslie (1794-1859) received his first lessons I 
in art in America. He began life as a portrait-painter, but in 
England he found opjiortunities for more rapid advancement 
than at home; and he left his position at West Point, and went 
to London, where he was made professor of painting al the 
Royal Academy. 

William Dyce (1806-1864) painted large historical frescos. 
Daniel Machie {1811-1870) was a better draughtsman than 
colorist. John Phillip (1817-1867) owed his advancement in 
art rather to his influential friends than to his great genius. 
Sir Edwin Landseer (1802-1873) depicted animals with remarka- 
ble power and affectionate interest. His brother Charles j 
(1799-1875) was also a painter, Clarkson Stanlield (1793— 1 
1867) was most successful in his marine views. 

David Roberts (1796-1864), a Scotchman, began as a scene- ] 
painter. He was an excellent architectural draughtsman, j 
George Lance (1802— 1864) was a successful painter of still 
life. 

George Cruikshank (1792-187S) is better known by his , 
illustrations for Dickens and his temperance prints than as an 
oil-painter. 

Joseph M. W. Turner (1775-1S51) is more widely known 
thon any other English artist of the century. His early 
landscapes were very elaborate. In the last ten years of his 
life he ran into great extravagances in color and drawing, of 
which the famous Slave-Ship is a notable example. In his 
middle life he showed himself one of the greatest landscape- 
painters that ever lived. Thackeray says of his " Fighting 
Teraeraire," " It is absurd, you will say, and with a great de^ j 
of reason, for Titmarsh, or any other Briton, to grow so 
politically enthusiastic about a four-foot canvas representing , 
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a ship, a steamer, a river, and a sunset. But herein surely 
lies the power of. a great artist. He makes you see and think 
of a great deal more than the objects before you ; he knows 
how to soothe or to into.xicate, to fire or to depress, by a few 
notes or forms, or colors, of which we cannot trace the effect 
to the source, but only acknowledge the power." 

Turner occupies a very high position in engraving as well 
as in painting, although in both arts he was often led astray 
by the desire to produce a brilliant effect. He has the well- 
deserved credit of establishing a new school of English en- 
graving. In his "Liber Studiorum," a series of engravings of 
his pictures, he has left a legacy of the utmost value to stu- 
dents and lovers of art. 

At this point we shall bring our brief notice of English art 
to a close, for there is no space to discuss or criticise the works 
of living artists. The English school of to-day is said to be 
sadly lacking in technical excellence, — a rule to which there 
are, of course, some honorable exceptions ; although the fact 
that the criticism is in the main a just one, cannot but force 
itself upon any one who visits the annual e.xhibitions of the 
Royal Academy. 



MODERN PAINTING IN FRANCE. 



"The classical spirit in art," says P. G. Hamerton, 
duces the same effects on character which it does when 
accepted by Jiterary students, Its most obvious and infallible 
result is to give great personal confidence, and to encourage 
a contempt for every other discipline. ... It believes itsel 
be unquestionably, not only the best and highest, but the oi 
culture." 

Jacques Louis David (174S-1825) introduced this cli 
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spirit into French art, and founded the modern French school. 
He lived through the Revolution, and later became the great 
painter of the Empire, as he had been of the Republic. He , 
had a profound admiration for Napoleon, who fitted his con- 
ception of a classic hero. * i 

David never degraded his art by painting for gain, retaining ' 
throughout his life a lofty and severe ideal. He despised i 
landscape. 

Jean Dominique Augustc Ingres (b. 1781) stands next to 
David as a representative of the classic school. He has ' 
painted some fine portraits, and his large mythological and 
historical works are remarkably well executed if we forget the 
backgrounds. They are, however, cold and unpleasing, and 
seem conscious of being anachronisms. 

Among the members of the classic school we may name 
Jean Baptiste Isabey {'767-1855). Francois Gerard (1770- 
1837), Jean Baptiste Regnault (1754—1839), Pierre Narcysse 
Guerin (i 774-1 S33), Francois Andr<^ Vincent {1746-18 16), 
and Pierre Prud'hon (1760-1823). 

Jean Louis Hamon {1S21-1874) maybe regarded as one of 
the late representatives of the classic school. He used pale 
colors, and was fond of representing his subjects' in a flat, 
decorative manner. With him we may class Froment and 
Gobert. 

A tendency to represent painful and horrible subjects be- 
came apparent in the French school early in this century, and I 
Paul Delaroche (1797-1856) was one of the great promoters , 
of that taste. He was extremely thorough, and never worked 
rapidly. He was unsuccessful in ideal subjects ; for, although 
he could appreciate the "poetic element in reality," he was 
cold in handling of allegory, which is not a native atmosphere 
to the modern Frenchman, 

Giricault (1791-1824) displayed undoubted genius in the 
same line as Delaroche. The Raft of the Medusa is hia 
most famous picture. 
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Alexandre Gabriel Decamps (i 803-1860) had a peculiar 
method of putting on his color. His poetical mind delighted 
in what was picturesque, and in wild pathos. His landscapes 
were good, and he excelled as a draughtsman. 

Eugene Delacroix (1799- 1863) had a strong natural feeling 
for color. 

Jean Antoine Gros (1771-1835) was the first to paint a 
modem battle-picture. 

Among the great painters of battle-pieces, we may place 
Horace Vemet (i 798-1 863). He was not an imaginative 
painter; but his pictures are full of action, and his horses 
unsurpassed. He had a remarkable memory, and a most accu- 
rate method of painting, so that he is said never to have gone 
over the same ground twice. 

Pils and Ivan painted the same class of pictures. 

Paul Alexandre Protais (1826) was the first to give to each 
of his figures a characteristic j)ersonality. 

" We feel before his pictures that the men we see are not 
merely chasseurs or zouaves, but Jean, Hippolyte, and Anatole, 
with parents at home ver)* anxious about them in remote 
farmhouses.'* 

Thomas Couture (181 5) was "a genuine offspring of French 
feeling, tempering, however, its sensual bias with the aesthetic 
requirements of his personal tastes, and making pictures from 
an intellectual point of view, vitalized by passions and senti- 
ments akin to their themes." (Jarves.) 

Ary Scheffer (i 795-1863), well known as the author of 
*' Dante and Beatrice/* was correct and refined. His coloring 
was cold, but his ideas loftv. 

Jean Baptistc Greuze (1726- 1805) was one of the best 
colorists of the French school. His heads of young girls are 
particularly attractive. 

The landscapes of modern French art may be entitled ideal 
landscapes, in order to distinguish them from the realistic 
landscapes of French and American artists of the nineteenth 
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century. Where the men who sought to idealize nature were 
poets, their works are pervaded by a rare charni of their own. 
This charm we miss in the pictures of the inferior artists of 
the school, and they have not the redeeming features which 
many commonplace landscapes possess when they are a faith- 
ful transcript of nature. 

In naming a few of the celebrated French landscape-artists, 
we shall give a few quotations which seem to bring out the 
salient points in their pictures. 

Narcisse Virgile Diaz de la Pena (1807-1876) "loved Nature; 
he identified himself with her; he adored her too much not 
: to make her true, and therefore beautiful. . . . When October 
comes, go to the heights of the valley of the Salle, or in the 
thickets of Bas Brcan ; wander in the midst of this superb 
and lusty vegetation, under the trees, species of immense 
bouquets glittering with a thousand colors, where play all 
shades, the dark green, the brown, the golden yellow, the 
bright scarlet ; and, seeing this magnificent twinkling of 
autumn tints, you will surprise yourself in saying, 'Behold a 
DiazI'" (Roger Ballee, Gazette des Beaux Arts, March, 
1877.) 

Theodore Rousseau (181 2-1 867) " emancipated the land- 
scape-painters, as Moses formerly liberated the Hebrews. He 
led them into a land of promise, where the trees had leaves, 
where the rivers were liquid, where the men and animals were 
not of wood." 

Charles Francois Daubigny {1817-1878), says About, gives 
" no effects of studied light, no artificial and comphcated com- 
position, nothing which allures the eyes, surprises the mind, 
and crushes the littleness, of man. It is the teal hospitable 
and familiar country, without display or disguise, in which one 
feels himself so well off, and in which one is wrong not to live 
longer when one is there, — to which Daubigny transports us 
without jolting each time that we stop before his pictures," 

Constant Troyon (18 10- 1865) had a singularly quick 
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"instinct for light." He could render the fresh, misty bril- 
liancy of the morning, or the deeper glow of evening, with 
poetic power. His representation of animals is remarkably 
true to nature. 

Jean Baptisle Camille Corot (1796-1875). 

"Corot stands apart. Critics call him a master. In some 
respects he is one, who was much needed in his school, or. 
indeed, in any other, as a counter-weight to the prevalent mate- 
rialism. He is no profuse colorist. Browns, pale greens, and 
silvery grays, with an occasional shade of purple, or a bright 
spot of intenser color to represent flowers or drapery, are his 
reliance. Vegetation or figures, which he uses sparsely, arc 
thin masses on washes of color, with only a shadowy resem- 
blance to the things indicated. But Corot is a poet. Nature is 
subjective to his mental vision. He is no seer, is not profound, 
but is sensitive, and, as it were, clairvoyant, seeing the spirit 
more than the forms of things. . . . Corot's paintings chal- 
lenge no carping criticism. Their tendency is to make one 
forget it in tranquil enjoyment. They fall upon the eye as 
distant melody upon the ear, captivating the senses and inspir- 
ing the sentiments. They are no transcripts of scenery, but 
pictures of the mind, . . . Twilight charms him greatly, always 
silvery-toned and bordering on the shadowy boundary that 
separates the visible from the invisible, and suggesting the 
inscrutable. His consummate success lies in his management 
of light. With him it is genius. Nature knows herself in 
his painting as a beautiful woman knows her face in a glass. 
Water, which he loves next to light, glimmers and sparkles 
under its rays. Shadows and reflections are alive with it. 
The densest vegetation opens before it. Everywhere light 
penetrates, without reminder of either brush or pigment. 
Corot is the painter of air ; as great a gift to art in his manner 
as was that of Claude of unveiled sunshine in his." (Jarves: 
Art Thoughts.) 

Jean Fran9ois Millet (1814-1875) the peasant-painter, the , 
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pupil of Delaroche, the friend of Corot, Rousseau, Dupr^, and 
Diaz, was unappreciated by his countrymen during the greater 
part of his life. He was not only a landscape-painter, but a 
figure-painter. "He understands," says Gautier, "the inward 
poesy of the fields : he loves the peasants whom he represents, 
and in their resigned figures expresses his sympathy for them. 
The seed-sowing, the harvest, the grafting, are they not virtu- 
ous actions, having their worth and their grandeur .' Why have 
not peasants style as well as heroes ? " 

Jules Dupri {1812) is the last of this school that we shall 
mention, 

Gerome, Meissonier, Frfere,Toulmouche, Bouguereau, Cabanel, 
Gleyre, Flandrin, the Bonheurs, Weber, Jacque, Dor^, and others 
belong to the more modern school that we cannot touch upon 
here. Suffice it to say, in concluding this brief notice of French 
painting, that the school of the present day is characterized by 
an overweening love of technical excellence, which often leads 
the artist to forget the subject in the execution, or induces him 
to choose his subject in order to show his skill in overcoming 
difficulties. 



GERMANY, MODERN PAINTING. 

The new era of painting was ushered in in Germany by the 
I son of a miller, Asmus Jacob Carstens (1754-1798). He 
I sought to revive the taste for a simple, noble style, which 
I should reproduce the Greek ideal. He painted many classic 
1 subjects. 

Gottlieb Schick {1779-1S12), Joseph Anton Koch (1768- 
[ 1839), Eberhard Wochter, and J. H. W. Tiscbbein, jun. (1751- 
I 1829} belonged to his school. 

Another phase of modem German painting was represented 
Iby a colony of young artists in Rome, who sought to reproduM 
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the religious art of Giotto and Fra Angelico, by cultivating 
"asceticism, symbolism, pale color, attenuated forms, quaint 
drawing, and the calm symmetrical arrangement" of the pic- 
tures painted before the time of Raphael. 

Frederick Overbeck (1789-1869) carried out most consist- 
ently the new art-faith of which he was one of the chief apos- 
tles. His pictures bear the stamp of true ability, although 
they are formal and mystical. 

Peter Cornelius {1787-1867) did not adhere to the principles 
of the German pre-Raphaelite school as strictly as Overbeck. 
He illustrated the Niebelungenlied. He was at last induced 
to take up his residence at Munich, where he executed many 
gigantic designs at the request of King Ludwig. Cornelius was 
poor as a colorist ; and, although his compositions are grand, 
they are too studied, and have not the freedom and rush of 
genius, 

Philip Veit {1793-1878), Wilhelm Schadow (1789-1862), 
Joseph Fiihrich (1809-1876), Julius Schnorr (1794-1872), and 
Henry Hess (1798-1863), belong to the pre-Raphaelite German 
school at Rome. 

Wilhelm von Kaulbach (1805-1874) was a pupil of Cornelius 
at Munich, but he took a much broader view of art than his 
master. He endeavored to improve on his coloring, and he 
studied life more closely. His talents were recognized through- 
out Germany, and his works were much in demand. One of 
his well-known pictures is the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
painted for the King of Bavaria. He also painted a series of 
pictures for the New Museum at Berlin, beginning with the 
Building of the Tower of Babel. 

"His first notion of character and action is generally vivid," 
says Rossetti ; "but he determines to be truer than truth, 
stronger than strength, and livelier than life, and ends by giv- 
ing you a characteristico-academic abstract when you had bar- 
gained for a human being." 

Hans Veit Schnorr (i764-r84i), Ferdinand von Olivier 



<l785-i84i), Karl Rottmann {1798-1850), Moritz Schwind 
{1804-1871), Anton Gebenbaur (l8oo), Bonaventura Genelli 
<l803-iS68), Karl Piloty (1836), and Aoselm Feuerbach (1829), 
belong to the Munich school. 

The Diisseldorf school received a great impulse from Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Schadow (1789-1862). "If the Munich school 
cultivated a plastic character," says Liibke, "it may be said 
that that of Diisseldorf displayed a taste akin to that of a musi- 
cian, a passive and visionary tone predominating in its most 
famous productions." 

Among Schadow's pupils we may mention Karl Sohn (1805- 
1867}, Theodore Hildebrandt (1804-1875), Karl Friedrich 
Lessing (180S), Alfred Rethel (1816-1859), Emanuel Leutze 
<iSi6-iS68). 

Meyer von Bremen (1813) is a charming ^c«w-painler of the 
Diisseldorf school. 

The school of Berlin had many of the characteristics of the 
Diisseldorf school. Among the prominent artists we may 
name Carl Wilhelm Kolbe (1781-1853). Wilhelm Wach (1787- 
1845), Adolph Menzel (1815), Julius Schrader (1817), and Carl 
Eegas {1784-18SS). 

Among the modern German landscape-painters we may men- 
tion Joseph Kochs {1768-1839), J. C. Reinhart {1761-1847), 
Friedrich Preller (1804), Christian Morgenstern (1805), Albert 
Zimmerman (i8og), Johann Wilhelm Schirmer (1807-1863), 
August Weber (1817), Andreas Achenbach {1815), Oswald 
Achenbach {1S27), Hans Gude (1825), August Sen (1819), 
Edward Hildebrandt (.1817-186S). Dominik Quaglio (1787- 
1837) was an architectural painter. 

"These masters of landscape," says Lubkc, "are distin- 
guished from those of the seventeenth century by their in- 
creased accuracy of detail, and their more distinct empha- 
sizing of that variety which is the characteristic charm of nat- 
ural forms." 

Vienna, Munich, Berlin, and D-ilsseldorf are the chief centres 
of German art in our day. 1 



PAINTING IN AMERICA IN THE NINETEEN! 
CENTURY. 



We have already mentioned several American-bom artists 
who became residents of England, and threw in their lot with 
the English school. We shall now refer to three men who 
may be regarded as the founders of a distinctively American 
school of painting. 

The first of these is Washington Allston (1 780-1 843). He 
painted with true feeling and simplicity, and seems to have 
had something of the spirit of the old Italian masters. He has 
been called the "American Titian." His fondness for imagina- 
tive subjects we may readily gather from the titles of some of 
his pictures, — Belshazzar's Feast, Uriel in the Sun, and the 
Vision of the Bloody Hand. 

Asher B. Durand {1796 ) and Thomas Cole (1801-1848) 

have the honor of being the founders of a national landscape 
school. Cole was born in England, but was taken to America 
as a child. He won his first fame by painting autumnal scenes 
on the Hudson. His two large allegorical series of pictures, 
the Course of Empire and the Voyage of Life, are well known : 
the latter has been engraved. Cole's forte lies in his atmos- 
phere, and in the beauty and truth of his skies and his dis- 
tances. 

We pause here in our consideration of American art, because 
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to go farther would necessitate the study of the works of liv- 
ing artists. Great advances have been made by the younger 
American artists of late years, but the growing taste for study- 
ing abroad seems to have destroyed the purely national charac- 
ter which pervaded the works of earlier painters. Whether 
the gain in technical excellence and the general knowledge of 
art methods in other countries wUl make good the loss, is a 
problem that is still undecided. 
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EXPLANATION OF CHART. 



The appended chart is intended to exhibit in a concise form 
relative chronological position of the principal artists in the Euro] 
art epoch of the Renaissance, and the periods immediately precec 
and following it. 

The vertical lines divide this period into decades. Each fifth line 
made heavier to indicate the beginning and middle of a century, 
After each artist's name are given the dates of his birth 
In some instances where only the date of his birth or death is knoi 
a single date is given, accompanied by the letter b ^ bom, or d 
died. Where these dates are uncertain an interrogation point 
thus{?). In some cases where the date is unknown the letters "cir"^ 
circa, = about, are employed to indicate the approximate date. Under 
each artist's name is a horizontal or " life line "running through the 
vertical or "decade lines." Thus the long "lifeline" of Michael 
Angelo, 1474-1563, begins between the " decade lines " of 1470 and 
1480, and ends between the " decade lines " of 1560 and '570. By 
this method of representation it is readily compared with the shi 
" life line " of Raphael just below it. 

The important nationalities have been printed in different colonT] 
Red indicates Italian, Green German, Yellow Flemish, and Blue 
Dutch. The less important nationalities, viz. : the Spanish, French, 
and English are separately grouped, and are all printed in black, dis- 
tinguished by letters after each name, S. indicating Spanish, F. Frew 
and E. English. 

In order to better connect the history of art with the politi 
events of the time, the names and dates of the German Emperors and 
Roman Popes have been added. The dates immediately underneath 
the names indicate the end of one reign and the beginning of the 
next. The short vertical lines above these dates, and separating the 
names, indicate more distinctly the length of the different reigns, and 
should not be confounded with the decade lines below, which they 
resemble. 

Any selection of names for such a chart is necessarily arbitrary 
also a division into nationalities, and more particularly a sepaxal 
of the German, Flemish, and Dutch. All the important names 
believed to be given. 
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Chaudet (Sho'-day), Anloine Eleiii., j!.§. 






Chedps,.heGrea.PyTau.id,,9- 






China, domesiic atdiiteciun; in, 316. 






China and Japan, archiuciure of, )i6. 


ByHBlioe »rchil«mre, 111. iij. 




ChbeK architectnre. the caaa ot pagoda., 3.6. 






Chinese temples, 316. 






Chinese tombs, 33I 




mlhe 








QuHduia, or pHIaied halls of Hindu temples, 314. 




Kull- 








Christian art, from the death of Chmt 10 the lima 


Brontinc ivoiy rdief, time of Olho H., 131 










Christian churches, grealcr importance of the in- 
teHor of, than in PagBD chuidiei. 113. 


Calsjnis and Pylhajo™ (Pj.-llag'-o-t»«). 6^ 






Cambodiin irchiiKiute, 317. 




ligious doctrine, 109. 


Cunpo Sadto of Pia, C>«g« in the doiucr of, 














Chronologial chart, Fenia, 35. 


C»th«ui (C.n'.l!u-™>). the. ..j. 






Cuiui (Kil-ni['.iJKe], AEostino, 1160. 




Church of Santa Sophia, ddcriptim of. 11?. iiB. 






Church of San Michele (Me-tay'-l^y) at Lueai 






{iool<'.ka), .,.. 


Cusnuia (KK-rtl'viid'-ioI, iM. 




Church of WasUi Slageonoi at Moscow, lu. 


Cufc Do1« (Dol'-th«), WSs. 






C«i-«io (Or-pSl'^bo). ,30. 




Churchei, uterior of. previouj to Gothic peiiail> 


Ont«.,Amui Jacob, MT. 






Cir(»iu,lJ«,oriUph«l,.46. 




(rimadaCoMgliano[Chee'-mii'daKo-iiayl-yl'-D») 


Carvinfaca. hom and ivoiT, round in Ranai 


mi of 


and Carpoccio (Ku-piit'cho), .30. 


DM«on>ap3.M. 




Ciraabue lChet.Biii.boo'*}, the tint known Flotea- 


Carvinci en i*Diy. 119. 




line painter, ije. 


Cuhmercuchilectunor, 31J. 






Caalagiw {KSMan'-yo}, Andre...... 




CiTil archlteclun'ot Central and Northern India, 


Catacomb of Sl Caliitui, ccilins-paintinl 


d™. 










Cataaaib., the, .=7. 






Cataeombi. concealed enlraBCH id Ihe, 108. 




CUHic anU ChristUn ic.dpture, comparison !»■ 


Cataeoraha. eatlieit f™c» in the. ii;^. 








09. 


Oaasic orfen n«d in deeoratio. in Ihe Renaic 


Caihednd of Culopie, tjj. 




aance period. ,87. 


Calh.d™l of Bbeina, aculplum f«m, .6.. 




Classic fooKo style of aichitectun, 93. 


■Catb«ltalorSpeyer,.„. 




Oauie .chool of art in France, 337. 


Can of Kaiti, dociiptian of, jti. 




Oasiic style, eaiinciiuo of, 1 J.. 


Crilini-paintine Itom the c-iiaa.[nli of Sl. CalLKlui, 


Cole, Thoinal, 341. 


^^^ 


■ 


CoIoEM, the sdioal of, in pauitiDK, 170. 



^5^^^^^^ 


lll^l^H 


C I 1 .r^Drfcr of ^<, .he im^r of 0,ri«™ 






Dirck of Haarlem, Sicuerboul (SUH'-eF.bDuO,)^^^H 


Coloueum, >hc. at Rome, gt. 


Dome, adiantage oflbe, S;. ^^^^| 


Colunm ot T«jan, l»«-r=lirf< upon, 97. 


Dome, the, b Eastern ar<:hiiec1ure, 11;. ^^^| 




Domeof lhePaDrh«n,9o. ^^^1 






CoB.I»bIe, John, 334- 


DomeDlehiDO, Zampiere (Do-may-ne-kc^^^H 




Dlan.'-pee.air),a6r. ^^H 




Dooaiello, .9a. ^^H 




Donner. George Raphael, of Vienna.a.,. ^^M 


diurcbci, Dccenity far, m. 


Doon and windon of churchs c^ the RM^^^H 


Cooper. Sar,«l,33>. 


e«,ueperk:d,<40. ^^^H 


Copley. John Singl«™,3j3. 


Dorri, Paul GuiUTC, 344. ^^^H 


Copperpliles by M.nugna (MSn-tain'-yii), =j6. 


Oocians and loniant Ihe founden of Ibe O^^^H 


Cotdovs CCm'-do--.), lh(Mo«iu=of.3H. 




COtregpO (Kqr-red'.jo), Anlonio Allcgri. ijo. 


Doric order of archlieciure, 4;, 48. ^^^| 






Corinlhiaa order of archileclure, diflenmces trom 


Dnvidbn tlyle of Hindu architeuure, 314. ^^^| 


the lonicand Doric, 50. 


Ducdo (Dooi'cho] of Siena, i^- )^^H 


Comdiu.. Pt«r, MI. 


Dt.ebel (Doo'-gay'}. Gaipard. lURtained Pooi^^H 


Coroi (Ko'-ro'), Jean Bapli!te OunUk, 340. 




Conn', paindng., 340. 


Vupri. Jules. 341. ^^H 


Cosima Tun, leaden of Ihe Feirari Khool of paint- 




h.B,jj6, 


Duraod, A>herB..344. ^^^1 


m Obu, LormHi.ai6. 


Di;Ter.Alber<,..o,>96. ^H 


Court o( the Alberca, the, of the Alhambra, 351. 


DSrer. Albert, intcripdon 00 the gnn of. agg. ^^^M 








DUrer'i designs ibr wood-cun, 19;. ^^^| 


Couinra (Koo'-iDte"), Thonui. 358. 


Diirer's paioung, Adoralion of the BkssedTiU^^^I 


] C«c, David, 33S. 


■>*■ ^^H 


h Cranach {Km'-ak). Luou, 303. 


DU»ddorf school of painling, 343. ^^H 


1 Credi (Kmy'-dee), Loiouo di, 3,3. 


Dyce. William, 335. ^^H 


I Crome, John. 334. 


Dying Gladiau,., d»=. u Ro«, 73. ^^M 


Craji-yaulling. 138. 






EarlieH Chiislian churdia, iii, ^^^^^ 


Crjpl, the origin of, ,.,. 


Early Americas an, 317. ^^^| 


CuWcula (Cu*ic'.u-la) of Ihc ataoHdht, loB. 




Cuyp (Koip), Albert. J90. 


EarlyandHighRenaliaaiiceioFtaau,..}. ^^H 




Early Chrislian an, 107. ^^^^| 


DiBce of Death. irood-cuU by Holhdn. 301. 


Early Christian iculptute. 119. ^^^M 


Dinneclcer, Johann Heinrich, jA 




Daubigtqr fDo-bcMi'-ye'), Chirla Fnnsols, 335. 




Dand. Jacques (Zbuck) Louis, 33G. 




David.PieireJeantZhln). 3a), 




Da Vind (Via'-dhee), Leonardo, aoo. 


Early Renaioance paindng in the NetherW^^H 


Decmp. (Day-kim'), Alenndre Gabtkl, 338- 










Ede.uk uhool of an, of Bologna, a«o. ^^H 




Edecdc school of an, principles o(, as sim^^^| 




Caracd. >6s. ^^H 


Decontin an, the ongin of sculpture in, 14. 


Egypt, andenldtiej or, >S. ^^H 






DelacroE. (I».la.Vr*i'), EtrgJne. 338. 


Egypl.U,eM«»,ueorAmroualC^.O,J». ^^M 


Dela>«he (Di-la-toKh']. Paul, 337. 


Egypl, painting and sculpture in, ». ^^^H 


Denner, B.llhiinr, 304 


Egypt, .he Pynunids of. .8. ^^M 


Dial de la Peqa {Dee'-alh de la Pain'-yS) , Narciise 


Egypt, !he luinx of Knntn and tein|i(cs linad^^^^H 


Virgile, 339- 




Dielrich (Dee'-trick), Chrisluui William Em«., 




304. 


Egj-ptian art, caiiM of the convenlionalitjr oI^^^^H 



^yplioQ painting and iculpturv, nun 

aim of, 34. 
Egyplion ao, views of E. Soldi in regard 
Egyptian art, want of perfpeclive-in, 13, 
EEVptian bfls-relicfs, 13. 
EEVPliaQ chrnooloey and art, Chart I., 9j 

Egyptian umpla. 90, 

Egyptian lomlH and rempkt, painting in 

Egyptian lombfe, tccond variety of, 19- 
Egyptian tombt. third cla» of. w, 
Egyptoiosiit!!, divcr^ty of opinion af, 16, 
Egjrpuani. belief of ihc, in iranimigtalion 

Egyptian*, chaTactcriKici af the, 16, 



Egyptiana, govemn 
Egyptian!, tin nee 
Egyptians, rdigion 
Egyptiau, Semitic 
of lace in tlKit k 



1,16. 

(Elb'-heL-incr), Adam, J 



metiiodi of, ifi8. 
origin of, 167. 



K.HO by type 



in irregutar Greek IBnpIc, 



Exiiuline 31 Rome, wall-i 

Etcbbg, >fi«. 

Elchingi of Alben DUrc 

EtnHcan aichilecture, 9a. 
Elrmcim ardiilcci 
EtruKU broniC'Work, Si 

Eirukean painting, S 
EtruKfln iculptuns, 
Elnocan tombi. Si. 



(hear 



Fcuerba 


h(Fo. 
John 


-er-Mlc) 
3»8, 13*. 


Flcmidi 
Florenc 


t-aintit 
andS 


S.»69. 
ena. the 



'ounlain of Nuremberg, ai 
Gothic uiulpfure, 164. 
^ra Angelica CAn^jel'^^o], 



Fra Filippa lappi, dialinguiafacd ai 









French calhedrnlt, 1. 

French landbcape-aniatK, 339. 

Ftench KhcioUi>f Renaiuance paurting, 307. 

Fracoi ui the cloiner of the Campo Sinio at J 



Fiesccn of Michael Angcb in ll 

Fnat of tilt Panhcnon. ««. 
Fromen. {tm-mBn'). 33r. 
Fiihrich (Few'-rick). Joseph, 3. 
FuHli (Fu'-uy-t«), Heniy, 3: 



Caddi, Tnddeo, iSi. 
borough, Thom 
Galkriei introduced i 



SialiiHClBpdM 



TdcCtaeyer{Cty'<r),j8). 
Gebenhaur (Gay'-ben-bowtr) . Anton, 343. 

f'paSnten of Holland, 3B7. 
Gerard Douw, agj, 
Giwrd (Zhay-rir"), Fran^mi, 337. 

Jon (Zh«-riir'..dSn), Franfoii, 114. 

ault (Zhay'-ie^ko') , 337. 
German art. centm of, <n tht proeDi day, $4^ 

an KhooU nf the high Benaiuance, t^. 
German ichooU of the laie Rctiaiauoce, 303. 

Ghiberti (Gee-baii'.tce), iBg. 



CViibcrli. Loiwuo. i}4. 
Chirluuliijo (Gii-Wda'-ro). Domenioi, n 
Oieanronuchu, baft-Rlidi fnHu Pcrgunot, ; 
GiorgioBi; (Jor-jo'-mf), eiccUed in chum 



Hi lU Botogni U°-v 
:e lUlue of MercuTj 
n(Co-MiiJ.3 



Copun 



imidj,3t 



Gothic uchilKtuK 
Gothic uchilecluR in Belgium, is6. 
Gothic arcbilBcturc in Engbnd, T57. 
Gothic unhitEctun in Fnuu, 15}, 
Gothic AKhilectuR in Gemanjr. 153. 
Gothic archilocture. tufloricsl tlevebpipcnl o 
Gothic arcbitectuiT in ItcUy^ uwd to iTpi^ rcl 






' poiDUd, arch, peiiad of 4rchLtci 



Gothic iculplutc in England, toiDb-tlab), its. 
Gmhic iculplme, eilinciion ol, in the North, ifij. 
Gothic Kulpture in Germany, devclopuient aT, 

164. 
Gothic Bculpturc in the Norlh, 16a. 
Gothic Kiilptun. Rbeinu athedral, i6t. 
Goujon, Jem (Goo-zhAn, Zhiin) , French loilptor, 

Goooli (Gm'-io-lee), Benono, am, 

GnEco-Ronun school of icnlpture, g6. 



Greek art, Chart IV.. 79. 
Greek art. leomd period of. 63. 
Greek orchilecture, the Doric order of, 4: 
Creek icchinctuR. the Ionic ottler ol, 4; 
Greek buildinEi. the Imnple. feima of, 51 
Greek bousei, or paluxa. 53. 



e, the Chahifcjan ttyle. 
e, Dravidian ttyle, J14. 
ire. the Noithem or lat^AiyaD 




deck and Romin archiieclure a 

Greek iculpluie, 61. 

Greek sculpture, fir^t period of, 61 

Greek Kulpluie, third period of. G 

Greeks, characrcT of, 4&. 

Greeks, dlBcienee between Ibera and a 



Greek Iheatnx, th 
Greek iheaitet, Ihi 
CiEek iheatres. lb 
Creek lombi., 59. 






Ground-plan of Romanesque diurcbes, i 
Gude (Goo'-deh;, Hani, 343. 
GuiHd {Gay'-rin), Pierre Narryuc 



of Sl Michael, 164. 
Guido. ibc ibunderof the SicAeae school 
Gutenberg (Goo'.ten-baitg) and prinlin 

Hall (HSIs). Franz. 187. 

Hamon (A-mRnO, Jean Louis. 1)7, 

Hans Holbein the Elder, 993. 

Haydon, Beojamin Robert. 334. 

Hebrew art, but little known osaeemini 

Hera, eokasal slaUte of, Jt. 

Heroic, or ideal, portmil, gi, 

Hess.Heniy.j,.. 

HieroElyphict. or piclun-wiiling. iB. 

High Renaissance, 1S8. 1S9. 

High Renaisaance painting in Venice, s 
Higb Renaissance sculpture b Italy, n 



companyinE flam* 



Index. 353 ^1 


Hisioricil pcnicB of the catacombs. log. 


Kalbc (Kot'-beh), Cari WUhelin, %^^ ^H 




KncUer, Sir Godfrey. 3JO. ^H 


Huioriul wall-painting, ciainpteor. lOJ. 


Kram (Kinft). Adam, ..0. ^^H 


Hiiloiy, adnmtagc of diriding Ll <n» period., to?. 




Hiitary of an in Italy aad the North, 167, 


Unce. George. 33;. ^^^1 


Hiiiory rf Egypl, loitrca of knowJedj. of. 16. 


UnBl->b=p«lwindow^,so. ^^H 


Hoearth; William, 330, 


Landicape-aTlisti of France. 339. ^^^^H 




Landieer. Cbarlei, 135- ^^^| 




Landieei, Sir Edoin. 33;. ^^H 


Holbtin, Han. the Elder, of AiiB.b«.B, ■»). 


Landicape-painien, Germin modem. 34]. ^^^| 


Holbein. Han. the Younger, aw. 


LaxidKape-paintm of Holland, iS,. ^H 




" LaocoDn group," the. of the uhool of Kbodtl, ^^H 


HouJon. Jeiii Antoint, aiv 




Human piognaj a gradual giomh. loj. 








Iconic, or r>1. poniail, $6. 


Late Renaitiance paiotiiig in Italy, is> ^^H 




Lo Spagna (Spiirtya), Giovanni. aaB. ^^1 


India, Central and Nonhem, civil afcliileclure of. 


Uu.jTo, I^^H 




Lairrante, Sir Thomas, 33*. j^^H 




Lebnm. Charles, 309. ^^B 




Ldv.Si.1>eier.>S4.3a9. ^H 




Leonardo da Vinci (Vin'-chec), i)a->3j. ^^H 


InJiw an, date of it* beginning, 3.0. 


Leonardo da Vind-> " U Gloconda" Oo-kooo'- ^H 


Indian an, the Buddhist period of, 310. 


^H 


Indian Kulpluic aod painllng, 31S. 


Leonardo's ■• Lail Supper." »]4. ^^H 


Indo-Atyan .lyle of ifchiKcturt, 315. 


Uslie. Chatlei Robert. 33J. 


Ingra (Angr). J™n Dominique Auguite, 337. 


Le»ing, Karl Fiiedrich, 343. 


InKription on Ihe («.< of Albcri DD«r. 199, 


Le Sneur (Swu.), Eusudw, 309. 


Ionic order of architecture. 47, 49. 


Lmtie CLon'-seh), EmaoiKl, 343. 




Line-engnvini, 968. 


Doric. «. 


Lion gate of the Acrot-olit at Mycens, }6. 




Uppi. Filipf^no. aji. 


iKrixqr (Ei-iSJa,'). Jean Bapliale. ));. 


Ullle Mailers, the, 3«. 


Italian an is the (buneenih aniuiy, 171. 


Loculi of the calacombl. 108. 




LoBgie of the Vatican, decoration! of, by Raphael. 








Lombardi, Alphmuo, of Bokigna. wj- 


io,a67. 


Lorraine, Claude, jaj. 


' Italy, period of the late ftenaiiiancc in, »i9. 




Ivan, 338. 


LuodellaRobbia, 196. 




Lucas van Leyden (Ly'-den), M^%. 








LuniuiK of ibe catacomba, 108. 


>pan,archit«:lu«Df,3a6. 


Lysippus (Ly-up'-pui) and On Argi™ «Aool, 7a. 


Java, iheiempfciof, 317. 




JWaen. (Vor^ifn.), Jacob, aSa. 


M.cSie, Daniel. 33s. 


Jupiter Olyiapti., of Phidias, 6,. 






Museum, 170. 


Kanuk. grail lemple at, ji. 


Manobo, an Egyptian prieil. a6} B.C., dynasties 


Kauflman. duia Angelica, ^13. 


drawn up by, .6. 


Von Kaunncb (COwl'-Uili). Wilheln, 341. 


N.nlapo. ,he, of Hindu lemplea. 3.4. 








M»nini CMHr-lot'.»ee), Sinwne. .79. 


Khonahad. ruiu of the palace of. 30. 


M^ccio (Ma-d.'-eho) o( Ftorence. aiS. 




IkljateriaU used in the Benaiiaance aicbilecluie, iSS. 


j™«or,jo. 


M>usolu. (M«o-»MuiJ. lombof. (0. 




Me«r{Mai.),Janvaodo..9.. 


L Koch (Kok). J«eph Anion. 341. 


Meiiier, Siephan of CauDnoa, >«■. 


1 Kod«,Jo.q4,343. 


Mending, Han., ,7«- 








icnulai 



ji'-ya), Buiolonunoi, ol 'V 
c tumulus Ihc ailiesl Ibim n 



Manu 



Manumcau. uecuud by P«b Vi$che (Fiih'-c 

Mcxtmh iRhLlecIurc, beau1]r of, 335. 

Mt.rMto.JS4. 

Morgemlcm CMor'-Ecn-iUumJiChniliui, ^3- 

Mocbuid, Gearse, 333. 

MoKuc an, n«d ruls fur, ai 

Moulc. Roma 



: Bpflc of Saiuti Cosmo and 



MoKow, Church of Wuili Blagenncii, 13 



Uon GuE <i( ihe Acropitij ii, j(, 
Ujrcciiz, imwiT of Amm o. jg, 
UjTDB, nuus of uhlds hf, 63. 



Ndbcrhndi. iMid pctiod oT ut in Ihc, iSa. 
Ncihcfkads, Ciunh paiod of an in the, iti- 
Nctscher, Gatpir. >B8- 
N.le, uapoicuio qT Ihe, to Egypl, 18. 

he, hs lieDiikanoc, 174. 

intle of >n:hMHaijre in Engbod 
iponds 10 RomaDcsquc ia Euiope, 145. 
Nonbcm Coihic ar 




Padiun Khool of painiing of Noith Italy, m 
PxBium. Eemplc pf Pcneidon nl, 57. 

PnEndAB. the, of Chinese architecta[«. 376^ 
Painted alou, use of, 151. - 



Painiii 



: an of, » 



Painting in Auyria, 3 



Ic Elmscau, Sx 1 



Ihundng In 
Fainliag in 
PuiiilinEia 



PaiiitJDa, bisloiy of, 169 

I^imliqe in tuly in Lht thirteenth century, 171. 

PoiniinE in the North in the thirucnth eenti 

Piinlbe in North Italy, axt. 

pEunting in oiU intTDduccd into Venice, vsg. 

I^inting and Kulpiure in Egypt, ». 
Fainting and sculpture, Egyprun, aini 01,34. 
Psioling ind Kulplure in India, 318. 
Minting in Venice of the eaiLy Renaiuaiice, n 
FaintiDgi oT Coiot, mo. 
Pilicc of Guatior, the, 31;. 
l^lacei, Roman, bn and «ul1ineis of, 93. 
Pabna Vccchio (Vek'-kE«), i;*. 
^mphOi Dormn urcophogi, 9^. 



tn B&plitte, 314. 



Plenr 



Pigalle tPe-giir), J»i 

Piloiy, KaH, 343. 

K]>. 338 

niacothek, the, in the Acnpolii of Atheu, 58. 

Pumaclu, OF liiilc tpirea, 1 57. 



Kombo (Pe« 



i'-l»).Se 



Ftsino (Pe-iii'-nD), Ai 

Huuio, Giovanni, tie. 

Pisino, Nicolo. i«s. 

Piano. Nino. 164. 

Pluno'K pulpii of the BaptiitEiy of Piia, 166. 









■, 16S. 



Parthenon, •Ulue. of weilem pediuieal of ihe. 6?. 


Pcinted arch, advanlage. of. <«er the round areh. 


RacthenoB, luhjeci reproeoted upcm Ihe frieze or 


Mfi. 


the, 64. 


Poinied anj., tatroduclion of. into Europe, 146. 




PoUajoolo (Pol-K-yocm'-lo). Antonio. .98. 




Polyclelui (Pol-ycle'-tiii), at Argoi, 7. 




Polydetui, perfection of hii lUIuet of aihlelM, 71 




Polygnotos (Pol-yg-no'-lus). lUH of, m MlUiM 




painting,;,. 




Pompeii, nnuic from, 114. 


FenepoUi. eiamplo found ihere, of dxne build- 


Porcekin Tower, ihe, of NanKn. 316. 


inp called " gates '■ in Ihe Bible. 38. 


Pordenone (Poi-day-no'-nay), 1^4. 


PenepoKa, Ihe Great Hall ot Audicnw, 39. 


Poitraiii. J favorilc branch of Rninan art, 96. 


P<«epoB.,lheHaI(orXme.,3,. 






Ponrain of the ennmor., matk Ihe decGne ot Ho- 


Petsepolii, ihepabdcof Darig,, sj.jS. 


■oan Kulptiire, jfi. 


PeiKpalia, Ihe Propylia, 57, 




Pmepolii. ruini of the palace of. 36. 


Pnitiail-ilaluej of kingi 10 Egypi, chaiMtemlita 


Penia. chronological chan. 35, 


of, >4. 






PeTrianan.36. 






Palter. Paul, a,.. 


3< 


Pouniii, Xicholaa. 3C7. 


PHMua, OYilinlkin of Ihe, ,6. 


P,^dier(Pra-de^'],JaoK..J«,. 


Pnniana. period of thai gnalnt influence, 36. 




Peniu-. Ae r«.. ifi. 


Praiilclei and Scopai, iculptutea of, ji. 


F*I,ian.,.elili0Bof.36. 


pKlkr. Friedrwh, 343. 




PmnU (Pro-lay), Pi 
Ptoul, Samuel, 33s ■ 
Prud'hon, Picne (Pmo'-don), 
Plokmiic lemplo. 31, 
Pulpil of Ihe Baptiilciy or Pi 
Pynmid, (be, a form of primi 

PyMnkUl Idrtn, [bund imoi 

I^nuqidi of Egypt, the ftm 1 
PynmuU, the, Burroundings 1 
Pujct (Pew-uhiiy'), Piem, a 



QuerciB (Qiulr'.clia), Jacopo della, i; 
gulDiln Mstayi (MJli-iii). 177. 
QuBglio (Qu-MI-ya). Damiolk. 343. 
Raehuro, Henry, 534. 



RaphKl's " DUpulB." 944. 
Raphael'! Ian picnire, "Thq Tnioi 

Ranch (Rdvk), Chiiilian, 39;. 

Ra>cnna noiaici, 115. 

Regnault (Rain'-yo], Jean Bapiiale.j- 

Reinhatl, J. C 343- 

Relief! !n lem-catu, of Luca della Re 

Rembiandi, 319. 

Rembnindi van Ryn, aSj. 

Reaaiuanu, Ihe, 1B4' 



RenaUsancc Kulpture in Gennany, 908. 

Renoioapce vculptuTC m the North, sdj, 

Rclhrl (Ray'-lel), Alfred, 343. 

Reynold!, Sir Joshua, 331. 

ReynoUi, Sit Joihua, nmarki of, upon ibe ni 

Ribalca (Rc-Idl'-D), FninceieD, 3D7. 
RihbeJ vaulting oC Gothic >nbil«Iun, > 

Riccio (Reel'-cho), Andna. of Padua, not. 
Riemcnichncider, Tilman, of Wunaburg, iteJ 
Rigaud CBee-gDl, Kyaunlh, 3°4. 
Riky, John, 330. 



in building!, method! by whlcb ibey m 

in budding!, richriea! of, 99. 
in building!, ihe temple, 8;, 88. 

m Chiibiian period of arcliiteclim, 11a. 
in Coruiihian order of utluieciuie, B6, 
an Doric Older of iiihiwctuit, Sj. 
Roman Empire, noditiiin of art at ihe Ikll 4 



e, the, a 






Rouiiuncearchilccturc, characteristic! of, 186. 

Lie filvlea of archit«:iun, dif- 

rrived da!iic period of arctii- 

e anJiileclure, important building! of. 

e architecniR in NoRhcm Guiope, igi. 
e architecture m Italy, periods of, iB?- 
e arclmeciure b Spain, 19a 



n luiTy, diTee periods or, 






Roman tculpiure, founded upon the Gi«ck scIbbL 

j^B 

Ri>man Icmpln, (brm of, B9, ^^^^^H 

Roman lempleii " MaiHin Qoan^e" a> t^^^^H 

Roman Icmplei, orienlalkui ol, 88. ^^^H 

Roman IhcalKS and amphnheatrei, 91 . ^^^^^M 

Roman use of Greek ordcjs of ardiitectlv^ ^^^^^M 

RoniaaC!quc archilecHire, 135, ^^^^^| 

Romonetque architecture, tbe TmifliTm ■'■■^^^^^l 

BDinnneail.r rb,irrli,54 Bi™,nil ij.n nf ..^ ^^^™ 



RcoaiHatm pain ling in 




1^^ fnda^' ^^^^^^^1 




Sculpture. Ronun, 96 


Ronuino (RiMnS-ni.). Giulio, ^i. 








Rdduiu. The plaguiriju in i^ 85. 


Sculpture in Awyria. tharatlerisliqi of. 3a. 


Romncy, Giorge.jsj. 




Kwft of buUkx. ..,. 
KoK-windowi finl intioduced. 14a 
KoKiu-ilont, Ihe inKiiplion upon. iS. 


period, «4. 


i™.3is- . 


Roiunann (Rw-man), Karl, m"- 


Sculpture in Italy, .6s. 


Round «n.pl=. S9, 




RoUHOti (R«HB'|, TheodoK, 359. 


period. «3. 




Sculpture in Italy in the fifteenth century, 194- 


kuclt (Rc*d). F™.sdU, 1=9. 


Sculpiure in Upper Italy, .oj. 


RuKid (RoM-HK'<bci) , Guwanni Fnncaco, loo. 


Sculpture in Ihe Netherhmdi during late Renaji- 




Hnce period, a.4. 


RuyriucKRoij'-diilcJ.JaoA.jB,. 


Sculpture and painting in Egypt, JJ. 




Sculpture and painting in India. 3>S. 


SalYilor Rom (&l-vB'-ior Ro'-u). 366. 


Sculpture! fiom the Temple of £giiia, now « 




Munich, 6.. 


Sua<.»»u»R<»M. «£- 


Sculpture of Ihe eutern pediinei.1 ot (be Patth.- 


&.nl>i SophB, diureh of. ..7, ..8- 




Suaoviai C^ii-io-¥«'b«) , Andrea, »i. 


Scnlpluretof the Eiruicani, St. 


Suuovini'i inAuciice on Mulptun in Upper luJy, 


Scuipturet in Gothic architecture, ijt. 


»5. 


Sculpture! of Pruileloand Scopai, )i. 




Sen, Augu.1. 343. 




SevcD Staga of the CroB. by Adam Krafll, ui. 


SifKeoicwlin India. <hc Tajt-Mehd, j.7. 




Sancenic art » Spiin. Ihc Alhimbra. 3». 


SieDe«Kh«>loran..be, 179, 








Sir Peter Lely, .84. 


Sa»afcr.IO (SS.'.»ftt.a--»), 11, )6j. 


Skiagraphy, exitniplej of, 77. 


Schadaw (Shil'^fc.). Friodrich WUhdni, 113. 


Snyden, Fran™..!4. 


Schidow, Johann O/nlliicd, jig. 


Soddonu, II [Sod-da'-ma, Eel], 349. 


Schado*. Wilbtloi. 34'- 


SohnCZ™-"!. Karl, 3,3. 


SctuiffMf. Martin, tgt. 




5ch«ncr [SbcT.fcil.ATy. j83. 


Sophocta, porirail-.iatne of. 7". 


Sc)«A.Gold«b.34.. 




Schirraa {Sh«.'-iDet), Johann Wilhclm. 343. 


Spanish Renaiaunce paintuig, 304. 


i-tUUur (Shlcw'-mr), Andioa, of Ccimany, 114. 


Sphin., thcdeKriplionof, 19. 


S£h«irF.Hiuu. Veil. 34a. 


Spire, the. .51. 


Sch«H.,J«Un..3i.. 


Squaroane (Strvilr-cho'-nBy) , Francoca. Ibiindai 


Schangiuer (Shon'-gow^ir), Martin. 5,3. 


ot t)« P^luan Khool. .14. 




Sudiuni, the, 6a. 


Kchooli of tn of Rhodei and PetEamiH. 71. 




Schmtar (Shn'-dir), Jnliu., 343. 


Stanfield. Clarkson, 335. 


SchnUdd (Sh«'-l™), Han., 194. 


Sutue of Athene, by Phidiu, 64. 


SiJiahlcia, Hull, emincnl wooA-amr. ni. 


SuttiBof alhlelen, 6i. 




Statuei ot alhletH, by MyroB. 63, 


Sdvvlwl (Schweait), Mgriu. 343. 






Statue, of the •e.lem peditnent of Ihe Pnrthenoo, 


Seulpnin, iu ongin in <l«onlive an, 14. 


«7. 


Scttlptun. «tly ChrUiiao. la,. 


S«en. Jan, ,W. 


Sculplun. art of, whb the =..It Chmtiani, 1J9. 


Slelai, 01 ikbt of none, monument lor the dead, 


Solptun. Ih« Oiriilian idal nf. 160. 




Sculptun, earliat Greek, oriental cbaractct of, 61. 


Steuerboul (Sita'-er-bowt), jjft. 


Snilplure. the Creek ideal of, .6q. 


St. FranciiofAuiu, 171- 


Scidplure in ihc lime of Kad.ian, rjS. 


Stone ag», carvuigi on hotn and iroiy, loUDd fm 


Sculpture DC the Renai«an« period, in the North, 


fcui! rcraniini of, 14. 




Stone, blocki of. ajt ear'y form of art, 1]. 
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Slooebenge, Eng., an example of ttooea CDmbiDed 

Stene rail( surrounding lopet, an impoTtant feature 

St.FcUT'ialRoBic, 1S9. 
Suihard, Tbouui. ;». 
SDMiJ (SUol'-see) Palace, 



Styles of archjl«< 

ibue b Europe, 144. 
Symbol, deltiutioa of, ih 



Syiiaaod Alia Minpr, 41. 

SjTlin, JGrg, of Ulm, wonl-carver, 3o3. 

^riiu't carviigt on the choir-xalli a) Utn 



Tiai, lb 
Tabula 
T.jt-M 


e.o.lhe 
bal,amc 


pagodas of China, 3J6. 

iambi, loS. 

noment of Saracenic an 


Temple of Athene Panhenoj, ai AlheM. 
Temple of -Egina, •culpiures froia, ai M 
Temple of Bhuvane««, the. j.j. 
Temple « Buddi Caya. in EengJ. jii. 
Temple of Denderah, perfiKl >Dite of p«a 



Temples, Eeyplian, «. 

Temple. Egyptian, bnUiancy and dumbility of 

Temple, Egyptian, the avenue of sphinxes, u. 
TempleoTEdfou, 91. 
Temple, Egyptian, columns of Ihe, 91, 
Temple. Egyptian, the (bte-coun, ». 



Temple, the. in Jain archiLecture, 31J, 

Temple of Matlland, Cashmete, 316. 

Temple of Poseidon at l^estum, 5a. 

Temple of Theseus al Athens, 53. 

Temple, the (oims of, in Greece, ji. 

Temples of Cashmere, ibe, 315. 

Temples, cities of, buill by Ihe Jains, jij. 

Temples. Chaldaun, fonn and decx>raEion of. aS. 

Temples of the Chinese, 316. 

Temples of Java. Iba, ji;. 

Temp^ of Nepal, the. 316. 

Temptei, Ptolemaic, «. 

Tenieis (Ten'-yenj , David, the eldet. 1S4. 



TeocalU of Gual 

farm of. ly 
Teiburg. Gerard, aSj. 



il Amerida. pyramidal 



K Spotless Lamb," descrip- 




Van Eyck (Ike], Hubeit and Jan. 170. 
VanLeyden (U'-den), Ui^.ii;S. 
Viull, (be, or arthed ceding, 87. 
Vaulted root, supported by piers and aitbes, iji. 
roof, a re^liscove 



ardiite 



%, comjJicated To 



inCocUc 



VdifVite). Philip, 3,1. 

Veit Slos, of Niirembctj, B09. 

Velasquei, Don DicgQ Veiasqus da Sihm 



. rival Khool* of an ol^ n 
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Venus de Milo of Phidias, 69. 

Vcrnet (Vcr'-nay), Horace, 338. 

Verocchio (Vay-rok'>ke-o}, Andrea, 197, aaa. 

Veronese (Vay-co-nay'-say), Paolo, 357. 

ViharaSt or nxmasteries of India, 3x3. 

Vimana, the, of Hindu temples, 3x4. 

Vincent, Francois Andrtf, 337. 

Vind (Veen'-chee). Leonardo da, 239-935. 

Vischcr (Fish'-cr), Peter, 5x1. 

Vouet (Voo'-a), Simon, 309. 

Wach (Vak), Wilhehn, 343. 
Wall-painting, first class, example of, xoow 
Wail-painting, second class, example of, zoob 
Wall-painting, third class, example of, Z03. 
Weber (Vay'-ber), August, 343. 
West, Beiyamin, 33a. 



Weyden (Vy'-den), Roger van der, 874. 

Wilkie, David, 334. 

Wilson, Richard, 333. 

Window-tracery, 150. 

Windows in Gothic buildings, 150. 

Windows, lancet-shaped, X50. 

WSchter (Voeck'-ter), Eberhard, 34X. 

Wohlgemuth (Voal'-gay-moot), Michael, azo, a9S« 

Wood-carving in Germany, ao8. 

Wood-cuts, designs for, 1^ Albert Diirer, 297. 

Wood-engraving. a68. 

Worship, difference between pagan and Christiaiiy 

influencing their forms of architecture, zza. 
Writing-tablets, or dip^ch, carvings upon, Z30. 

Zeitblom, BarthobmSus, of Ulm, 094. 
Zimmerman, iybert, 343. 




Acroteria. — Pedislab lor stalues i 

the lower angles of a pediment. 
Amplilprostyle. — i 






I Ihe 



untns sund out quite {tee (rom the walls 
of (he building. 

Apse. — A semi^drcular recesi at the end of 
B building, usually vaulted, ivilh ■ semi- 
dume. In Christian churcli« the allar 
ym, during many cenluHn, always placed 
in, or in ftunt of, an apw. 

Arabesque. — A speciei of ornament used 
lot enridiing Hat surfaces, cither painted, 
inlaid in mosaic, or carved in low relief: it 
conssts of a fanciful and ideal mixture of 
■II sorts of figures of men and animals, real 
and imaginary, often truncated and growing 
out of plants, alsn of ail soHs ol plants, 
fruit, and foliage, involved and twisted, and 
upon which (he animals or other objects 
rest 

Arcade. — A series of arches supported by 
columns or piers, and either open, 
backed by masonry. 

Archaic. — Ancient 

Archltmve. — The lowest division of 
enlabbtiite, in clas.-'lcal archilecture, rest 
immediately on (he abacus of (he capital ; 

around the eiterior curve of an arch, and 
hence applied (o the mouldings anjund Ihe 
openings of doors and windows. 
Aryan. — One of the primidve peoples, 
the itock from which sprang Ihe Celtic, 
Teutonic, Sbvonic, and other races. These 
« spoken of collectively as Aryan 



■ ABtragftl. — A small semi-cireular moulding 
irbcad. 
Atrium. — The most public room of a class- 
ic house, it was open to (tie sky ; had a 
projecting ornamental cornice which sup- 
)wrted Ihe roof of Ihe surrounding rooms, 

tank, and supplied an ornamentat fountain 
in the centre of Ihe apartment 

Iliildachino. — A canopy over an altar or 
throne, whether tupported on pillars or sus- 
pended from above. 

Bnalllca. — The name applied by (he 
Romans to (heir public halls, either of jus- 
tice, of exeliange, or other business. The 
ground-plan of these buildings was. with 
some changes, generally followed in (he early 
diuichei, which also long retained Ihe name; 
and i[is sdll ^ipliedto some of theclmtdies 
in Rome by way of honorary distinction. 
The structures erected over the higher class 
u[ lumbs were termed basilicas in the 
Middle Ages, as resembling small churches. 

Bus-relief. — Sculptures whose figures do 
not stand out far from Ihe ground or plant. 






Baptistery, 

ing, someli; 
which bapli- 



tinctlon fr 



n Semitic races. 



the part of 

u performed by imtnendon, 
or merely the enclosure containing tlie font 
Baroqae. — A term used to denote orna- 
mental dragns of a florid and incongruous 
character, and indicative of a taste (or dis- 
play r^ilher (lian for true and appropriate 

Baae. — The lower part of a pillar, wall, etc, 
the diviHon of a column on which (he Eliaf( 

Bay. — A principal comparlmenl or division 
in Ihe architectural arrangement of a bu" " 
ing, mirk-d other by the buttieSMS 
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Glossary. 



plasters on the walls, by (he disposition oi 

Ihe main ribs at the vaultins of 

■lor, by the main arches and pillurs, the i 

principals of the roof, or by any other 

ing features that sepaiate it into ctirresponil- 

BoBSes. — Projtcting ornaments placed at 
the intersections of the ribs of cwlings, 

terminatiun lo wealher-mouliUngs of duors, 
windows, Glc-, and in various other situa- 
tions, either as an ornamental stop or 
CiDishing to tnouldin;, or to covet theoi 
where they inleraect each other; but tbei 
principal application is to vaulted ceilings. 

Buttress. — A projection from a wall t 
create additional strength and support 

Calyx. — The outer covering or leaf-like 



e the roofs of ihe side 



nvelope 
Caatharus. — A 



Capital. — The head of a colon 



lorpilas 



CarraUdeS. — A name given lo figures; 
applied instead of cuhimns in Grecian 
architecture, as at the Erectheum at Athens. 
Properly used only when light weights 
were to be carried. 

Oavetto. — A concave moulding of one- 
quarler of a circle. 

Cella. — The mclosed space within Ihe walls 
of an ancient temple; also applied with 
appropriate adjectives to various apartments 
in the houses and baths of Ihe ancients, as 

Chlaro-scnro. — Light and shade. The 
particular dislribulion of the lights and 
shades of a piece with respect to the ease 
"f the eye and iHe efiect of the whole piece. 
Chornsic Holiutnents. — Monuments 
dciiyneii to perpeluatt victory In musical 
(oniests, — Ihe conleslanls being not single 
persons, but choruses. 
Chryselephanttne Statues. — Statues 

composed of gold and ivory- 
Clerestory. — Any window, row of win- 
dows, or openings in the upper part of a 
building, or of a wall, or screen. It is 
usually applied to the upper part o[ the 



Cornice. — The horizontal moulded pro- 
jection leiminating a building, or the awn- 
ponenl pans of a building. 

CoritttUlan. — The lightest and most otni- 
mental of the tliree Grecian orders of 
architecture. The capital is the chief iCs- 
tinction of this order. 

Crypt. — A vault beneath a building, titbet 
entirely or partly underground. 

Cubloula. — Chambers. 

CyniH recta. — An undulated moul^ng^ 
hlch is hollow in the upper and round In 



kind of drinking cup 



Dado. — The panel which runs around the 
part of a tooui, and which is gene- 
surmounted by a narrow comicn. 
Demotic — Pertaining to the vmtten ch»r. 

actera of the Egyptians in common use, in 

distinction from Ihe hieratic and the hifro- 

glyphic 
Dentils. — Ornaments resembling tedh, 

used in the cornice in Greek and Ronun 

archili'dure. 



: folding tablets oMd ii 



Doric — The o 



the Renaissance as the second of the 
Roman orders. 
Drum. — The uptight part of 
either above or bdow a dome. 



Y the 

1 



Ecliinus. — The ovohi moulding of a cap- 
tal. In classical architecture it is f reqiienily 
carved with the ^g-and-anchor, or egg-and- 
longue ornament 

Kntablature. — The supeistnicture which 
lies horizonlally upon the columns in class- 
ic architecture. Each of the orders bas 
its appropriate entablature. Il is divided 
into archilTatii, the part tounediatdy nbove 
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tite column ; friat, the central space ; and 

cornice, the upper projecting mouldings. 
Entasis. — The swelling in the middle a\ 

the shaft of a column. 
Erechtheus. — An early king of A lliins. 
Easeblus. — Bishop of Cvsata about 300 

RC. 
KKtrodos. — The exterior carve of an arch 

measured on the lap of the vouisoirs, as 

opposed to the intrados. 
Facade. — A term adopted from the French 

for the exterior face cr front of a building. 
Facta. — A tmad tillet, band, or face used 

in classical architecture, Bometiniea by ilsdf, 

but usually in combination with mouldings. 

Architraves are frequently divided into two 

or three fadx, each of which projects 

slightly beyond that which is below it. 
Ferober. — The guardian spirit of a Persian 

king, represented in sculpture in the form of 

abird. 
Fillet. — A plain lund used in architecture 

to separate ornaments and mouldings. 
Flnlal, — An ornament employed in Gothi 






nades. 



pediments, or canopies: it consists of a 
bunch of foliage. 

FomiQret. — The rib connecting points of 
support 

Foreahortenlng. — The art of represent- 
ing obJGCti on a plane surface as they appear 
to the eye when viewed at an oblique angle; 
to fonahorten ; to shorten In accordance 
with a forevient of Ihe object, and convey 
an Impression of ilt full length, 

Frieae. — The middle division of an entab- 
lature, which lies between the architrave and 
the cornice. Any hoiiiootal broad bind 
which Is occupied with sculpture may be 
torrtdly termed a frieze (and is so by 
archilectuial writers), whether it form-a 
part of an entablature, or be placed in any 
Other position, and indeed to whatever style 
of architecture the building to which it is 
appended may belong. 

Gable. — This term was formerly sometimes 
applied lo the entire end wall of a bt^ilding, 
the top of which now conforms to the slope 
of lh« toof which abuts against it-, but it 
b UW applied only to the upper part of 



Gargoyles. — From the French giirgeuUIi, 
a dragon. It is applied to the spout;, la 
the form of diagons, that project from the 
roof-gutters in ancient buildings, as a ge- 
neric term, and without any respect lo the 
form they may Uke, which often is that of 
grotesque human figures, or animals and 

Genre, — Scenes from domestic life. 



the head of a cow. 
Hypatbral. — A name given to a temple 

of which some portion of Ihe cclla is open 

to Ihe sky. 
Intaglios. — Something cut or engraved. 

A precious stone or gem in which the sub- 

from it would present the appeatance of a 

bas-relief. 
IntradOB. — The under surface of an arch, 

as opposed lo the extrados. 
Ionic — The second order in Greek archl- 

teclure, the capital bdng the distinguishing 



Lintel. — A piece of li 

other opening through a wall, 

the superincumbent weight. 
Lopull. -Cells. 
liotHs-Flower. — A water-lily In Egypt 

and India, held sacrad as (he lymbol Ot^ 

Medallion. — In aiihitectuTB, the 
used for any circular tablet on which Ggul 
an sometimes sculptured. 

Metopes. — The space between the Iri- 
glyphs in the frieze of the Doric order : in 
some of the Greek examples they an quite 
plain, and in othos ornamented willi 
sculpture. 

MonoUtlu. — An obelisk or 

formed of a single stone. Any thin] 
sculptured from a single block of 

Mosaic. — An imitation of painting by jdsi 
ing together minute pieces of hard 



n iireeK arcni- 
dlstinguishlng 

■V stone placed ^| 
111, to support -H 

iny la Egypt ^1 
(he symbol ct^H 

c, the term 1b^| 

I which Ggun*<^| 
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ounces, Hich U mwUc, gUss, ftc, til 
dittsent cokm. 
Mutulea. — A projecdig block worlccd 
undo the coToni of » Doiic oaraice havini; 
U9uall; » aumber of imaU gutB or diopt 
carval on the under side. 1 



Narlhex. — In the early Cbiistian diurcho, 
a divisjcm within the church to which the 
a and penitenlB weie adoiitted. 
a Ih^ ennance, and divide! ttom 



Giossary. 









outwird porch, then the alrium, or area, 
the court leading; from that to Die temple, 
lUTTDiindcd with porticos or cloisters ; in 
the middle of which was commonly a 
fountain or cistern cif water for people la 
wash their hands and face before they went 
into the church. 
MIinbUB. — A halo or dnndar disk around 
Ihe heads of sacred personages. 



NlrvB 
lasii 



». — In 



JiiddhisI religion, t: 
jhesl existence that the soul c 



Odeum. — A public theatre of the Greeks, 
especially devoted (o Ihe conlcsis of poets 
and tnusicians f ot honorary prizes. 

Opisthodomua. — The enclosed space in 
Ihe tear of the cella of a Greek, calkil by 
the Komans fmlkum. 

Ovolo, — A convex moulding much used in 
classical architecture: in the Roman ex- 
amples, an exact quarter of a drdc; but in 
the tjreclan it ii flatter, and is most catu- 
nionly quirked at the top. 



e given to a temple 



front, and a deladurf eoloanade of devea 
on each tide of the cella, the columns at 
the angles being included in each compa- 

Perspecllve. — The art wluch enables 111 
to represent truly, by fixed rules, on a plane 
surface, that which appears to the sight in 
evd7 variety of form and distance. 

Pier.— That part of a brii^e on which Ihe 
arches rest. The square supports of in 
atch Of other opening in a huilding. 

PlDnocles. — Any le 



luiHIn; 



<r that 



the 



higher pans of other buildings or ImlTii 1 11 1 
Pilaster. —A square column or pillar used 



gaged, but gennally attached to a wilt, from 

which it projects a third, fourth, Glih, or 

sixth of its breadth. 
PUntta. — The lower projecting base of a 

column, pedestal, or wall 
PolychromittJC. — Having many colors; 

exhibiting a play of colors. 
PoiL — An upright limber in a building. 
Postlcum. ~ See OriSTHODOUua. 
PronnoB. — The vestibule or portleo in 



Lof a 



Propylwa. — The porch, vestibule, ot eft- 
trance of an edifice. 

Prostyle. — A portico In which the coluoms 
stand out quite free from Ihe wall of die 
building to wliich il it. attached. 

Pseado-Dlptcral. — A temple whase 
general artangemcnl is dipteral, with the 
inner range of columns surrounding (he cell 
omitted. 

Pylon. — A term taed in Egyptian archllet- 
tiire Iq describe the tower-like, sloping struc- 
tures between which the gateway or entrance 
(propylon) of the Egyptian temple stood. 



Itosetltt Stone. — A stone found at Rosetta 
in Egypt, bearing a Iri-lingual insciipBoo, 
by aid of which a key was obtained to Om 
hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. 
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BabblOi ^ Rmgh sloiMS, broken bn<:ka, 



Sarcopliogus. — A coffin luado o( stone. 
Semitic — Relating lo Shciu oc his dsccnd- 

ants. The Semitic linguagei are Uie Chal- 

dce, Sjciac, Arabic, Hebrew, Samuibn, 

Ethiopian- 
Shan. — The body of a culumn ot a pillar ; 

the part between the base and the captaL 
Slbjl.— A pmphetest. Their niunber Is 

variously slated at ten and twelve. As tepte- 

cenled in art, each had her distinguishing 

symbol. 
Skiagraphy. — The draught ai a builditig, 

displaying its plan and general arrange- 




SplKfeil. — A sloped or slanted su-facc. A 
slanting e:(p3iuion, as of a window. 

StMllum. — An oblong area for f( ol^iadng, 
athletic spoils, and Olympic games. 

Statues of Heinnon.~Two colossal 
silling figures in Egypt. The itmt north- 
was said to give forth a musisil inind when 
stiuclc by Ihe first rays of the rising sun. 
According to their inscription, they owe 
their origin to King Amenhotec III., and 
represent his mother and consorx. 

Stelai. — Sepulchral slabs nr columns, which, 
in andent times, answerea Ine pi.nw« of 
gravestones. 

Stigmata. — Marks said to have been super- 
naturally impressed on the bodies of certain 
persons in imiladon of the wounds from the 
crucified body of our Lord. 

Btyl«bat«. — An architectural wall has 
usually a moulded basement. In Roman 
tenqdes this resembled a continuous pedes- 



Torso. — The trunk of a statue of Ihe human 
figure deprived of the head and limbs. 

TranMpt.— When a church is so coo- 
structed thai its ground plan forms the figura 
of a cross, the nave represents the lower 
limb, the chancel the upper, and the tna- 
sept loims the two arms, crossing Ihe nare 
and chancel at right angles. 

Tiiforlnm. — A gallery or arcade in dia 
wall over the pier-arches which sepaiate O* 
body from the aisles ot a church. 
, Triglyphs.— An omameni used in the Doric 
fiiele, consisling of three vertical angular 
channels or flutes, separated by narrow flat 
spaces. They are intended to designate the 
places at which short icclangulat blocks 
rise abote the architrave to support tba 
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TainuU. — Artificial mounds often covering 
a tomb or sepulchre. 

Tympaimni. — The liiangular space be- 
tween the hnriiontal and sloping cornices 
on Ihe front of a pedimeni in classical ar- 
chitecture. 1 he name is also given lo Ihe 
space included between the lintel of ■ door 
and Ihe arch ovet il- 

Vault. — An arched ceiUng or roof. 

Volute. — A spiral scroll forming the prin- 
cipal characteristic of the Ionic capilaL 

VouBSolrs. — The wedgeshaped itonei (or 
other material) wilh wMch an arch ii 

Whorl. — See VoiuTH. 

Zendlc WrltlnsB. — The ZoroastriiaJ 

scriptures; Zoroaster being the tou 
the andent Fenian religion. 
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rra CHARACTER. 

•'One cannot turn the pages of Ihis great noik at Rawlinson's, now offered to the Amencan 
public in iliis new and dieap edition, without ever-grmvinc wondet. It isa standing monu- 
ment of one or the most mon^llous of modem achievements. Almost the entire contents of 
these large and well Riled volumes represent a positive addition made to historical knowledge 
within the preseut generation." — Christian Union. 
tCOPE OF THE WORK. 

" To the student of andent history, Prof. Rawlinson's researches are inestimable, em- 
bod/ing as they do tie ripeoed results of years of mild)' and investigation. They opened a 
field that had been practically closed for centuries and revealed the achievements of andent 
dvjliitation more vividly and accuratdy than any previous work had done." — Haktfohd 
Evening Post. 
NOT A DRY COLLECTION OF FACTS. 

*' The consistency and clearness of his narrative show how thoroughly he has mastered his 
nibject. Where loo many historians content Ihemsdves with giviog a dry succession of de- 
tails, Mr. Rawlinson shows us the homely details ot every day life, so that the figures of tliat 
old time become for us breathing men and women once more, and history a tecord of humao 
life as wdl as events." — Boston Couhieh. 
A TEST OF MERIT. 

" The Five Great Monarchies has received the general apprtnraj of the best scholarship 
of tht limes. The worit should find its place upon the shdves of every U*braiy. The biblical 
student In particular cannot well do without il."— Boston TRAVEI.LER. 

"The pubUcation last week of a worlliil)' made reprint of Rawlinson's monumental work, 
'The Five Great Monarchies ot the Andeal World,' is on event to ail scholars."— .N. Y„ 
Even 1 NO Post. 
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Liibke's History of Art, 

A General Survey of the History of Art in its Departments 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 

By Dr. Wilhel.m Lubke. A new translation from the Seventh German 
Edition. Edited with notes by Qarence Cook, in two volumes. Royal 
8vo., with nearly 600 illustrations. 
Students Edition, cloth, S7.50; Halt-Morocco. $1 3.00. 

NO OTHER WORK OF EQUAL VALUE. 

" In the new inletesi in Art, awakenfd io Ihis counlrir, these volumes ought to be Iha 
primer of our artists and art admirers, Tliere is no other work of equal value, accessible lo 
the reader ; and the iiumen.us illustrations nul:e it easy to grasp the principles, and follow 
itecture, Sculpture, and PaJDiiog,*^— 



THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KINO. 

" The great success of this boob in Eorape is partly due to the fad Ihal it is the only one 
of its Idnd from which those who aim at general oitlure can obtain a sullideni idea of one of 
the broadest fields of human activity concerning which every one nowadays ii eipecled 10 
know something." — CHARLES C. PEBl!l^s. 
NO OTHER SO WELL FILLS THE NEED. 

" We cin hardly name another book Ihat 

AN ACCEPTED STANDARD. 

"Ad accepted standanl of infonnalion. . . , Astonishingly full, without rettdilog 
proportions which might make it gEnerally in^iractical ; scmpulously exact, and illustrUed 
with a isre mslinct of selection."— N. Y. Trlbunc 
THE BEST EDITION. h 

'■ Not only to American students, therefore, but to all English-speaking readers, tk^| 
edition is the best accessible. "^Bostom JotiRNAL. ^H 

REMARKABLV FREE FROM ERRORS. ^| 

"It is remaz^bly free from errors and marked by sound judemenl upon the relativs 
merits of ait sdiouls and anists. It has the great merit of freedom from Uas and senlimen- 

which are daily issued from English and American presses." — LitekaRV World. 
MR. COOK'S NOTES VERY VALUABLE. 

'■ Mr, Cook's notes will prove very valuable to American students, especially through 
their continual lEfereiice to American collecticins and lo English booLs not meniioaed by the 
author .... There is no other book in American or even in English Literature, so far 
as we know, whicli might take iu place. '—Schibner's Mohthly. 
ILLUSTRATIONS PROFUSE AND ELEGANT. 

" A vast area has been traversed, yet ni> part of the ground has been n^lecled or caie- 
iessly scanned. The survey has been comprehensive, but the impressions gained and the 
judgments espressed have been clear and competent. The iilustiaiions are pcofuis and 
eli^ant, and Ihe book is one that art Irii-ers may wdl covet. "--Chic.igo TribUns. 
CREDITABLE TO AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AND ENTERPRISE. 

" The work b creditable both to American scholarship and to American publishing enter- 
prise. In print, paper and landing, the appearance of the volumes is worthy of the standard 
jf Ihe work, and of the subject of which it treats." — Appleton's Jc-trsal. 




